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PREFACE. 



The heart is deceitful above all things ; 
wha can know it ? ^ far as I know my own, it 
feels an anxious desire to serve my fellow-crea- 
tures, during the short period of my continuance 
among tbem^ by stopping the effusion of human 
bloody by diminishing or softening the miseries 
vftich man creates for himself , by promoting 
peace and by endeavoring to secure and extend 
civil liberty, 

I attribute war, and most of the artificial evils 
•flife^ to the Spirit of Despotism, a rank poison- 
OUT weed^ which grows and Nourishes even ifi the 
soil of liberty, when over-run with corruption. 
I have attempted to eradicate it, that the saluta- 
ry and pleasant plants may have room jo.,stPiiie: 
root and expand their fol^ei \^ : f \: : : \ < \ 

There is ont circumstor^^^bicb: induces me to 
think that, in this instance, Mi,y^ i^/^af-t ^cks not 
deceive me. lamcertain^ tJ^t'Jri'pj:td»iptmg to 
promote the general happiness. af> many wiibiiut 
serving any party, or paying cc^rtio: any ifidi* 
vidual, I am not studying my own interest. On 
the contrary, I dm well aware that my very sub- 
je6l must give offence to those who are possessed 
of power and patronage. I have no personal en^ 
mities, and tbtrefore am truly concerned that I 
could not treat the Spirit of Despotism, without 
advancing opinions, that must displease the nomi- 
nal great. / certainly sacrifice all view of per- 
sonal advantage to what appears to me the publi£ 
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g%od ; wnd fatter myself that ibis alone evinces 
the purity of my motive. 

Men of feeling and good minds^ whose hearts^ 
as the phrase is^ lie in th$ right place^ nuilU ^ 
thinks agree nvith me in most points y especrally 
nvhen a little time^ and the events, novf taking 
place^ shall have dissipated the mist of passion 
and prejudice. Hard-hearted^ proud worldlingSy 
who love themselves only^ and know no good out 
money and pageantry ^ will scarcely agree with 
me in any. They will be angry ; but^ consist^* 
ently with their general haughtiness^ affjsSl 4:on^ 
Umpt to hide their cboler. 

I pretend not to aspire at the honor of martyr^ 
dom : yet some inconveniences lam ready to bear 
patiently^ in promoting a cause which deeply con* 
cerns the whole of the present race^ and ages yet 
unborn. lam ready to bear patiently the proud 
m^rCs contumely y the insult of rude ignorance^ 
'Sb€*iaj;ciism of malice^ the hired censure of the 
,iy/(^antic cr$ticY:CwJbose preferment depends 
on iheprDstifufionl^i of knowledge and con- 
icienci^O itl^'dubcmrutence of the venal new spa*^ 
per ij"^ ip^orndfc'^m disgrace to an honest man 
nofiiincurt^fi^use of those who have sold their 
integrity. dn^l^Hpics to the enemies of their 
country and tie human race. Strike, but hear, 
said a noble ancient. Truth will ultimately pre* 
vailt even though he who uttered it should be de» 
stroyed. Columbus was despised^ rejeSted^ per* 
secuted ; but America was discovered. Men very 
inconsiderable in the eye ofpride^ have had the 
honor to discover ^ divulge^ and disseminate doc* 
trines that have promoted the liberty and happi* 
ness of the human race. All that was rich and 
great, in the common acceptation of that epithet^ 
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tdmbined against Lutber ; yet v)ben pontiffs^ 
kingSy and lords bad diiplayed an impotent ragCy 
and sunk into tbat oblivion wbicb tbeir ptrsonat 
insignificance naturally ledtOy Lutber prevailed^ 

' and bis glory is immortal. He broke tbe cbain 
of superstition^ and weakened tbe bonds ofdes- 

1 potism. 

I / bave frequently ^ and from tbe first com- 

mencement of our present unfortunate and dis- 
graceful bostilitieSy lifted up my voice. ...a feeble 
one indeed... .against war^ tbat great promoter 
of despotism y and wbile I have liberty to 'Corite^ 

I 1 will write for liberty* I plead weakly^ indeed^ 

l' but sincerely^ tbe cause of mankind ,- and on 
tbem^ under God, / rely for proteSiion against 
tbat merciless Spirit whicb I attempt to explode. 
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SECTION I. 

iNraoDircToRr. 



M. 



.AN, in a state of simplicity, un- 
corrupted by the influence of bad educa- 
tion, bad examples, and bad government, 
possesses a taste for all that is good and 
beautifal. He is capable of a degree of 
moral and intelleftual improvement, which 
advances his nature to a. participation with 
the divine. The world, in all its magnifi- 
cence, appears to him one vast theatre,* 
richly adorned and illuminated, into which 
he is freely admitted, to enjoy the glorious 
spectacle . Acknowledging no natural su* 
perior but the great archite6l of the whole 
fiibric, he partakes the delight with consci- 
ous dignity, and glows with gratitude. 
Pleased with himseUP and all arround him, 
bis heart dilates with benevolence, as well 
M piety ; and he finds his joys augmented 
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by communication. His countenance cheer- 
ful, his mein creft, he rejoices in exist- 
ence. Life is a continual feast to him, high- 
ly Seasoned by virtue, by liberty, by mutu- 
al affedlion. God formed him to be happy, 
and he becomes so, thus fortunately unmo- 
lested by false policy and oppression. Re- 
ligion, reason, nature, are his guides 
through the whole of his existence, and the 
whole is happy. Virtuoits independ- 
ence, the sun, which irradiates the morn- 
ing of his day, and warms its noon, tinged 
the serene evening with every beautiful va- 
riety of colqr, and on the pillow of reli- 
.gious hope, he sinks to repose in the ba* 
som of Providence. 

But where is man to be found, thus no- 
ble thus innocent, thus happy ? Not, in- 
deed, in so many parts of the terraqueous 
globe as he ought to be ; but; still he is to 
be found wherever the rights of nature and 
the virtues of simplicity are not violated or 
banished by the false refinements, the base 
-artifices of corrupted government. 

Unhappily for man, society has been al- 
most universally corrupted, even by the 
arts intended for its improvement ; and hu- 
man nature is gradually depraved in its 
very progress to civilization. Metamorpho- 
sed by the tampering of unskilful or dis- 
honest politicians, and the craftof interested 
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priests, co-operating with politicians, mak 
at present' appears, in many countries, a 
diminutive and distorted animal, compar<> 
ed with what he was in his primaeval state* 
He is become the dwarf and the cripple of 
courts and cities instead of the well-formed, 
beautiful, creature, who once bou^ided, in 
the glory of health and strength, over the 
forest and the mountain, glowing with the 
warmth of virtue, and breathing the spirit 
of independence. 

Various are the causes which contribute 
to the factitious depravity of man. De- 
feftivc and erroneous education corrupt* 
him; the prevalent examples of a degene- 
rate community corrupt him ; but bad go- 
vemment corrupts him more than all other 
causes combined. The grand adversary 
of human virtue and happiness is despo- 
tism. Look over the surface of the whole 
earthy and behold man, the gjory and de^ 
puted lord of the creation, withering un- 
der the influence of despotism, like the 
plant of temperate climes scorched by the 
sun of a torid zone. The leaf is sickly, 
the blossom dares not expand its beauty, 
and no fruit arrives at its just size and ma- 
turity. 

Turkey, Italy, Egypt! how changed from 
what ye were when inhabited by antient 
Greeks, Romans, Egyptians ! Nature, in- 
deed, still smiles upon them with unalter- 
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cd favor. The blue mantle of the skies if 
still spread over them in all its luminous 
magnificence. There is no reason to sup- 
pose the earth less fertile. The corn 
laughs in .the vallies. The tree aspires to 
Heaven with all its original verdure and 
majesty. But man decays; withered 
shrunk, enervated ; a form without spirit, 
an animal less happy than the beasts of the 
field, and more ignoble, inasmuch as de- 
generacy is baser than native, original, cre- 
ated inferiority. Fallen with the colum- 
nar ruins of better times, over which, in 
these countries, he often tramples, mak 
himself appears little better than a ruin, 
displaying all the deformity of the mould- 
cring pile, with scarcely any vestige of its 
former magnificence. It would equally 
contradift philosophy and experience to 
attribute this moral degeneracy to the de- 
cay of nature's vigor. There is no reason . 
to conclude that the natural faculties of 
men who inhabit countries once free, but 
»ow enslaved, are produced in a state of 
less perfeflion at this hour, than in the 
days of their illustrious forefathers. An- 
atomy discovers no defeft in the fibres of 
the heart or the brain ; yet the degeneracy 
remains uncontested. In truth, govern- 
ment has counterafted the beneficence of 
nature. The men arc fallen; while the 
human figures, with their internal and ex- 
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ftemal organization, continue similap, or the 
same. They are inaftive and pusillani- . 
mous. They aspire at no extraordinary ex- 
cellence or achievements ; but crouch be- 
neath their despot, glad of the poor privi- 
lege allowed them by a fellow creature, as 
weak and more wicked than themselves, to 
cat, drink, sleep and die. Any pre-emi- 
nent degree of merit among them would 
render the distinguished possessor of it fa- 
tally illustrious, the certain object of a ty- 
rant's vengeance ;' and they find their best 
security in their want of virtue. By a vo- 
luntary submission toconteinpt, they retain 
and transmit the privilege of breathing, 
and build the bulwark of their safety on 
their personal insignificance. 

Fear must, of necessity, become the 
predominant passion in all countries sub- 
je6l to the uncontrolled dominion of an in- 
dividual and his ministers : but fear chills 
the blood, and freezes the faculties. Un- 
der its icy influence there can arise no gene- 
rous emulation, no daring spirit of adven- 
ture. Enterprize is considered as dan- 
gerous, not merely from the general casual- 
ty of all human affairs, but because it ex- 
cites notice, an.d alarms the jealousy of sel: 
fish power. Under a despotic government, 
to steal through life unobserved, to creep, 
With timid caution, through the vale qf ob- 
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•curity, is the first wisdom; and to be suf. 
fered to die in old age, without the prison, 
the chain, the dagger, or the poisoned bowl, 
the highest pitch of human felicity. 

Ignorance of the grossest kind, igno- 
rance of man's nature and rights, ignorance 
of all that tends to make and keep us hap- 
py, disgraces and renders wretched more 
than half the earth, at this moment, in con- 
sequence of its subjugation todespotic pow- 
er. Ignorance, robed in imperial purple, 
with Pride and Cruelty by her side, sways 
an iron sceptre over more than one hem- 
isphere. In the finest and largest regions 
of this planet which we inhabit, are no li- 
beral pursuits and professions, no contem- 
plative delights, nothing of that pure, in- 
telledlual employment which raises man 
from the mire of sensuality and sordid 
care, to a degree of excellence and digni- 
ty, which we conceive to be angelic and 
celestial. Without knowledge, or the 
means of obtaining it, without exercise or 
excitements, the mind falls into a state of 
infantine imbecility and dotage ; or ac- 
quires a low cunning, intent only on sel- 
fish and mean pursuits, such as is visible 
in the more ignoble of the irrational crea- 
tures, in foxes, apes, and monkies. A- 
mong nations so corrupted, the Utmost ef- 
fort of genius is a court intrigue or a inji' 
nisterial cabal. 
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A degradation of the understanding, like 
this, is usually accompanied with depravi- 
iy of heart. From an inability to find 
pleasure and honorable employment in the 
energies of thought, in noble and virtuous 
aftions, in refined conversation, in arts, in 
commerce, in learning, arisesa mischievous 
aftivity in trifles, a i^erversion of nature, 
a wantonness of wickedness, productive of 
flagitious habits, which render the partaker 
of reason the most despicable and detesta- 
ble animal in the whole circle of existence. 
ITius sunk under the pressure of despot- 
ism, who can recognize, notwithstanding 
the human shape they bear, the lineal de- 
scendants of iEgyptian, Grecian, Roman 
worthies, the glory of their times, the lumi- 
naries of their own country and the world, 
the instruftors and benefaftors of human 
nature ? Thus the image of the Deity, 
stamped on man at his creation, is defiled 
or utterly effaced by government, institut- 
ed and exercised by man over his fellow- 
man ; and his kindred to Heaven is known 
no more by the divbie resemblance. A 
bad goveniment is therefore the curse of 
the earth, the scourge of man, the grand 
obstacle to the divine will, the most copi- 
ous source of all moral evil, and for that 
reason, of all miseiy ; but of bad govern- 

B 
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mcnts, none arc comparable, in their mis- 
chievous cfFefls, to the despotic. 

But if despotism in its extreme produ- 
ces consequences tlius inalignant, reason 
will infer, and experience will justify the 
inference, that all the subordinate degrees 
of despotism are proportionably destruc- 
tive. However it may be disguised by 
forms, it is ever seeking its own encreasc 
and aggrandisement, by openly crushing;, 
or secretly undermining, the fabric of li- 
berty : it is ever encroaching on the privi- 
leges and enjoyments of those who are sub- 
jefted to it; greedily, though foolishly, 
wishing to engross every good of every 
kind in this sublunary state, except the 
good of virtue. 

Power, though limited hy written laws^ 
in the hands of mortal men, poorly edu- 
cated, and surrounded by sycophants and 
flatterers, who wish, by partaking the pow- 
er, to partake also of its profits and dis- 
tinftions, and thus gratify at once their 
pride and avarice, is always endeavoring 
to extend itself beyond the limitations ; 
and requires to be watched with the most 
jealous eye, by all who are subjedl to it, 
and to be restrained within its bounds by 
the manliest efforts, and the most deter- 
mined resolution of virtue. Every engine 
#f artifice and terror will be uspd to sup- 
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press such virtue : but th6 friend of man 
and of his country will defy, persecution, 
fines, imprisonment, and death, in attempt- 
ing, by every lawful and rational means, 
to push back the gigantic strides of en- 
croaching despotism^ more destructive of 
happiness than an earthquake or a pesti- 
lence. A country deserves no love, when 
it ceases to be a country of liberty. JHu- 
man beings constitute a country, not a soil 
in a certain latitude ; and an attachment to 
liberty is the truest loyalty. 

It is therefore highly expedient, whene- 
ver a people, free by law and constitution, 
iippear in the smallest degree to remit their 
attention to the preservation of freedom, 
to urge them, by the most serious admo- 
nition, to an immediate resumption of their 
vigilance. While they slumber and sleep, 
hilled by the Circean cup of corruption, 
the enemy is awake, and busily making 
his insiduous approaches to the citadel. E- 
very inch of ground, they carelessly relin- 
quish, is . eagerly seized by the covetous, 
possessor of dominion ; the love of which, 
like the love of money, increases by ac- 
cession. Nor are there ever wanting num-: 
bers of artful men who stimulate a weak 
or a wicked prince in his encroachments ; 
sensible as they are, that their own power 
and privileges will be augmented with 
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those 6ttht prince, whose exclusive fevw 
they have gaified by sycophantic arts and 
by co-c^eration in the fallacious service of 
enlarging his prerogative. The more the ' 
power t)f thfe prince Is augtnente<l, tlic 
greater will be the eitiolurtitnts, the more 
brilliant the distinftioniS of the courtier. 
A star shineji With higher lustre, a rib- 
band displays a brighter hue, a title soothe A 
the ear with dlveeter nmsic, when confer- 
red by a mighty potentate far exalted above 
vulgar control, and who holdi his crowh i» 
ionietnpt of bis ptople. If kings can be 
otice elevated to the rank of Heaven's vice- 
gerents, how must admiring plebeians idol- 
ize their choice favors and their prime fa- 
Yorites ? There is always, therefore, k^€t 
of men (to whom pomp and vanity are the 
chief good) who are continually endeavor- 
ing to add glory and greatliess to the orb 
from which they dierive their own lustre. 
Moons and satellites would shine faintly 
indeed, unless the siin of the system glit* 
tered with intolerable effulgence. If the 
sun were shorn of its beams, their native 
opaqueness would pass without notice. 

So many advantages do the professors of 
power enjoy for its extension, in all coun- 
tries where Courts have influence, that the 
people, however great their numbers, are 
scarcely a match for its subtle contrivance, 
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its false alarms, its bribes, its spies, its 
informers, its construftive treasons, its 
military force, its superstitious terrors, in- 
vented and diffused by a policy, which 
often laughs in secret at the religion which 
it- enforces with solemn hypocrisy. A 
court has an opportunity of gratifying, in 
a thousand different ways, both secretly 
and openly, the most prevalent and violent 
passions of human nature. When the mass 
of the people are artfully seduced to throw 
dieir weight into the same scale with the 
^ourt, liberty in the other must kick the 
beam. When the aristocracy of rank and 
riches unite hand in hand, to seduce the 
people, the delusion may for a time be suc- 
cessful, and advantages may be taken, 
during the temporary delirium, to rifle the 
castle of liberty, to weaken its foundations, 
^o break down its battlements, or to lull its 
watchmen asleep with a powerful opiate. 
' It has indeed been said in antient times, 
and often repeated, that if the people ivill 
be deceived^ let them be deceived; but 
they have no choice, no chance to escape 
deception, unless the truth be fairly and 
publicly exhibited to them, and their minds 
duly enlightened. When dust is thrown 
•into their eyes, more especially gold dust, 
the political opthalmist must honestly en- 
ibavor to clear away the obstruftion. It 
B 2 
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becomes every lover of his country, cspcfc- 
cially a country like England, vv^here evea 
the throne itself is fixed on liberty as on a 
<orner stone, to warn Ws countrymen of 
the danger, wherever he observes the 
smallest encroachment on their rights, and 
the spirit oT the times tending but remotely 
to despotism. : 

If there be a time, in which the senate 
of a free country, has declared that the in- 
fluence of die crow^n bas increased^ is hzr 
i^r^asingj and ought to be diminished i 
and if, instead of a consequent diminution^ 
there be an evident increase of that influ- 
ence ; if a6l«, like the kabea^ cor pus ^ high*. 
ly favorable tp liberty, be suspended with, 
out necessity; if unconstitutional bene- 
volences be encouraged ; if places an<i 
pensions be multiplied ; if juries be ceii- 
^ured by great men for honest verdi£ls w 
favor of freedom ; if endeavors be made %f> 
restrain the press by sycophantic associa- 
tions ; if spies and infprmers be kept in 
pay for the purpos^e of pros.ecuting innoceiu 
men who espouse the cause of their coun- 
try ; if the prestS be hired to calumniate 
both liberty and Uie people ; if wars, nei- 
ther just nor necessary, be undertaken t^ 
divert the public mind from domestic re- 
formation ; if a party prevail -by artifice, 
who hate the name of liberty ,>^vho are cour 
tinually employed in aggrandizing mou- 
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archy, aristocracy, and in depreciating the 
people ; in such a time, and in such a cqh- 
junfture, it becomes every honest man, not 
yet drawn into the whirlpool of political 
corruption, to warn his fellow-citizens a- 
gainst an encroaching spirit of despotism. 
In the following pages, I ofler some sug- 
gestions on the subjeft. I have indeed few 
qualifications for the task besides sincerity, 
an earnest desire to promote public and 
private happiness, and an independence of 
sjnrit ; but these I certainly have, and pro- 
fess to maintain, I wish the rising genct 
ration may be awakened, and learn to place 
a due value on the liberty handed down to 
them by their ancestors. I would inspire 
ibcm with a generosity of mind, which 
should scorn dissimulation; which should 
neither praftice theart$ of corruption, nor 
teoome their dupe. I am desirous of dis- 
crediting the whole system of corruption, 
and of rendering all civil government fair, 
just, open, and honorable. All govern- 
ment, founded on insincerity and injustice, 
debases the morals and injures the happi- 
xiess, while it infringes on the civil rights 
of the people. I wish to revive in the peo- 
ple a due sense of their native and consti- 
tutional importance. I endeavor, in this 
bpok, to plead the cause of man ; firmly 
convinced that the cause of man is the 
tduse of God, 
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SECTION 11. 

Oriental Manners^ and the Ideas imbibed 
in Youth^ both in the West and East- 
Indies^ favorable to the Spirit of Des- 
pot ism. 

JL HE foundations of the fair fabric 
of liberty in Europe were laid in ages when 
there was but little intercourse, commer- 
cial or political, with the remote countries 
of Asia and America. A hardy race, in 
ungenial climatesrr with nerves strung by 
the northern blast, though little refined by 
knowledge, felt in an early age, the senti- 
ments of manly virtue, and spumed the 
baseness of sIaver)^ Luxury had not emas- 
culated their minds ; and they threw off, 
with native elasticity, the burden of unjust 
dominion. While they submitted with 
graceful acquiescence, to all lawful autho- 
rity, established by their own consent, for 
the general good ; they preserved a noble 
consciousness of native dignity, and main- 
tained a personal gr^lndeur, a ffroud inde- 
pendence, a greatness unindebted to the 
morbid tumor of rank and riches. 

In later times the facility of navigation 
and the improvements of science have 
broiiffht into close connexion the extremes 
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*f the habitable globe. The asperity ot 
manners which sometimes disgraced the 
virtues of our forefathers, has indeed been 
softened by various and constant inter- 
course ; the manly spirit has exchanged 
ferocity for gentleness, and rendered the 
energetic character consistent with the a- 
miable. It was a happy change ; foif why 
should manly virtue assume a forbidding 
aspeft, and lose the recommendation of 
Engaging manners, the happiness of loving 
and being loved, while it commands, by 
deserving cordial reverence ? 

But from the intercourse of England 
with the East and West Indies, it is to be 
feared that something of a more servile 
spirit has been derived, than was known 
among those who established the free con- 
stitutions of Europe, and than would have 
been adopted, or patiently borne, in ages 
of virtuous simplicity. 

A very numerous part of our country. 
tnen spend their most susceptible age, in 
those countries, where despotic manners 
remarkably prevail. They are themselves, 
when invested with office, treated by the 
natives with an idolatrous degree of rever- 
ence, which teaches them to expeft a simi- 
lar submisifeion to their will, on their return 
to their own country. They have been 
ipt;i]stomed to look up to personages great' 
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ly their superiors in rank and riches, with 
awe ; and to look down on their inferiors 
m property^ with supreme contempt, as 
slaves of their will, and ministers of their 
luxury. Equal la^s, and equal liberty at 
home, appear to them saucy claims of the 
poor and vulgar, which tend > to divest 
riches of one of the greatest charms, over- 
bearing dominion. 

We do indeed import gorgeous silks and 
luscious sweets from the Indies, but we 
import, at the same time, the spirit of des- 
potism, which adds deformity to the purple 
robe, and bitterness to the honied bevcr- 
age. - 

The vassals of the feudal times, it is true, 
were abjeft slaves ; but their slavery was 
freedom compared to the slavery of the 
negro. They were not driven by the whip 
to work in a torrid zone. They were not 
wanted to administer to personal luxury ; 
for personal luxury did not exist. But the 
negro is rejidered a two-legged beast of 
burden ; and looks up to the infant son of 
his lord, &s to a superior being, whom he 
is bound to obey, however vicious, whim- 
sical, or cruel the .command. Cradled in 
despotism, the young planter comes to 
England for education, and brings with 
him the early impressions, which a few 
years residence in the land of freedom can 
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seldom obliterate. He returns ; grow 
rich by the labor of slaves, over whom, fo 
the sake of personal safety, the most arbi 
trary government is exercised, and thei 
perhaps retires to England to spend hi 
age and acquirements in the capital, th- 
reat of pleasure, the theatre of commercia 
splendor and courtly magnificence. H< 
mixes much iji society, and inevitabl; 
communicates his ideas, which have no> 
taken deep root, on the necessity of keep 
ing the vulgar in a state of depression, an< 
strengthening the hands of the rich and thi 
powerful. In the virtuous struggles of thi 
lower and middle ranks for constitutiona 
liberty, is it likely that he should join th- 
contest, on the side of the people ? Is i 
not most probable, that he will tlirow a] 
his weight, which, considering the w<?f£->6 
^f money, is often great, in opposition u 
the popular side ? A long succession o 
such men, personally respectable, but fron 
peculiar circumstances, favoring the exten 
sion of power, and disposed by habits an( 
principles sucked in with the mother' 
milk, to repel the claims of their inferiors 
must contribute greatly to diffuse, in a fre< 
country, the spirit of despotism. 

That oriental manners are unfavorable 
to liberty, is, I believe, universally con 
ceded. The natives of the East Indiei 
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entertain not tl^e idea of independence, .r. 
They treat tlie Europeans, who go among 
ihem to a(:quire their riches, with a respefit 
similar to the abje<S): submission which 
they pay to their native despots. Young 
men, who in England scarcely possessed 
the rank of the gentry, are waited upon in 
India, with more attentive servility than 
is paid or required in many courts of Eu- 
irope. Kings of England seldom assume 
the state enjoyed by an East India gover- 
nor, or even by subordinate officers. 

Enriched at an early age, the adventu- 
rer returns to England. His property ad- 
mits him to the higher circles of fashiona- 
ble life. He aims at rivalling or exceeding 
all the old nobility in the sjilcndor of hi^ 
mansions, the finery of his carriages, 'the 
number of his liveried train, the profusion 
of his table, in every unmanly indulgence,' 
which an empty vanity can covet, and ^ 
full purse, procure. Such a man, when 
he looks from the window of his superb 
mansion, and sees the people pass, cannot 
endure the idea, that they are of as much 
consequence as himself, in the eye of the 
law; and that he dares not insult or oppress 
the unfortunate being who rakes his ken- 
nel, or sweeps his chimney. He must 
wish to increase the power of the rich and 
greats tliat the apucy vulgar may be kept at 
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a due distance, that they may know their 
station, and submit ^eir necks to the foot 
of pride. 

The property of such a man will give 
him great weight in parliamentary elec- 
tions. He probably purchases a borough. 
He sides with the court party on all ques- 
tions; and is a great stickler for the ex- 
tension of prerogative. In his neighbor- 
hood, and as a voter for representatives, he 
uses all his interest m supporting such men 
as are likely to promote his views of ag- 
grandizing the great, among whom he 
hopes to be associated, and in depressing 
the little, whom he despises and shuns. 
Having money sufficient, his -present ob- 
je6l is-a title. This he knows can only 
come from the possessors of power, to 
whom, therefore, he pays such a submis- 
sion as he has seen paid to himself in India 
by oriental slaves. His whole conduft 
tends -to increase the influence of riches, 
from which alone, he is conscious, he de- 
rives his own importance. What is his 
eloquence ? What his learning ? What his 
beneficence to mankind ? Little ; perhaps 
none. But his estate is large^ his house 
large, his park large, his manors many, 
his equipage, on a birth-day, the most 
splendid in St. James's-street. Long- Acre 
gives him a passport to court favon With 
c 
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a seat in the house, and an unrivalled e. 
quipage amd mansion, he deems himself 
justly entitled to be made, in due time, a 
baronet at least, if not an hereditary law- 
giver of his country^ 

By a constantly successive influx of such 
men from the eastern cliraes, furnished 
with the means of corruption, and inclined 
to promote arbitrary principles 6f govern* 
ihent, it cannot be doubted, that much is 
contributed to the spirit of despotism.-** 
Who among them would not add to the 
mass of that power and splendor, to.possess 
a large share ti which has been the first ob- 
jedl of a life spent in unceasing cares, at 
the risque of health, and in a torrid zone ? 

And what is left to oppose the spirit of 
despotism thus animated in its progress 
by enormous opulence ? Is it the virtue of 
the honest country gentleman, who lives 
oa his estate, possessing nothing and ho- 
ping nothing from the favor of courts ? Is 
it the independence of the middle and low- 
er ranks, too numerous to be bribed either 
by gifts or expectations ? Both, it is to be 
feared, will be too slow in their opposition 
to the gigantic monster, if not too feeble. 
They will not often risque their repose in 
a dangerous contest, with opulence and 
power. They stand in awe of the sword 
auid the }aw ; which) in_ bad times, have 
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been equally used as instruments of injus- 
tice. Contented with the enjoyment of 
plenty, or the amusements of rural sports, 
they sink into a state of indiiference to 
public affairs, and thus leave the field open 
to those who have no right to occupy it at 
all, much less exclusively. 

Thus the community becomtes divided 
into two descriptions of men ; the corrup- 
tors and the indifferent ; those who seek 
weaMi and honors without virtue, and those 
who seek only their own ease regardless of 
the public. 

This indifference is scarcely less culpa • 
bte than corruption. It must be laid aside. 
The independent country gentleman, se- 
conded by the people, is the chara6\er, on 
whom liberty must rely, as on her firmest 
suppcMTter, against the incursion of oriental 
pnde. Let him preserve his independence 
by frugality. Let him beware of emulat- 
ing either the oriental or the occidental 
upstart, in expences which he cannot equal, 
without diminishing his patrimony and 
losing his independence. Let him culti- 
vate every social virtue, reside on his es- 
tate, and become popular by exhibiting 
superior excellence both of heart and un- 
derstanding. He will then do right to of- 
fer himself a candidate in his vicinity for a 
seat in the senate ; because, as a senator. 
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he will gain a power to a£l with eiFeS a?* 
gainst the increasing weight of corrupt in- 
fluence. The truly whig party, the 
lovers of liberty and the people, is not on- 
ly tlie most favorable to human happiness^ 
but'certainly. most congenial to the con- 
stitution of England, and ought to be 
strengthened by the junftion of all inde- 
pendent men, lovers of peace, liberty,, and 
human nature. 

The TORY and JACOBITE spirit, under 
other more plausible names, is*still alive,- 
and has encreased of late. All who have 
a just idea of the British constitution, and 
of the value of liberty, will oppose it, by 
cultivating manliness of spirit, by illurai- 
jiiating the minds of the people, and by in- 
spiring them with a regard to truth, justice, • 
lind independence, together with a love .of: 
order and of peace, both internal and ex- 
ternal. 
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SECTION III. 

Certain circumstances in education which 
N promote the Spirit of Despotism. 



M. 



.ANY who have arisen to high c- 
levation of rank or fortune, seem to think 
that their nature has undergone a real me- 
tamorphosis ; that they are refined by a 
kind of chemical process, sublimed by the 
sunshine of royal favor, and separated from 
the f«ces, the dross and the dregs of ordi- 
nary humanity ; that humanity, of which 
the mass of mankind partake, and which, 
imperfefl as it is, God created. They 
seem to themselves raised to a pinnacle ; 
from which they behold, with sentiments 
of indifference or contempt, all two-leggetl 
and unfeathered beings of inferior order, 
placed in the vale, as ministers of their 
^ride, and slaves of their luxury, or else 
burdens of the earth, and superfluous 
sharers of existence. 

The great endeavor of their lives, neyer 
employed in the essential service of society, 
is to keep the vulgar at a distance, lest 
their own pure nature should be contami*- 
nated by the foul contagion. Their off- 
spring must be taught, in the first instance, 
c 2 
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to know and revere, not God, not man, 
but their own rank in life. The infants are 
scarcely suffered to breathe the common 
air, to feel the common sun, or to walk 
upon the common earth. Immured in 
nurseries till the time for instru6lion ar- 
rives, they are then surrounded by a variety 
*of domestic tutors. And what is the first 
objedl in their education ? Is it the im- 
provement of their minds, the acquisition 
of manly sentiment, useful knowledge, ex- 
panded ideas, piety, philanthropy ? No ; 
it is the embellishment of their persons, an 
accurater attention to dress, to their teeth ^ 
to grace in dancings attitude in standing, 
uprightness, . not the* uprightness of the 
heart', but the formal an^ unnatairal per- 
pendicularity of a soldier drilled on the 
parade. If a master of learned languages 
&nd philosophy be admitted at all, he feels 
Jhimself in less estimation with the family 
than the dancing-master ; and if possessed 
of the spirit, which the nature of his studies 
has a tendency to inspire, he will soon de- 
part from a house, where he is considered 
m^the light of an upper, servant, paid less 
wages, and subjed^ed to the caprice of the 
child, whom' he ought to control with the 
natural authority of superior wisdom. To 
assume over his pupil the rights of that na- 
tural superiority, would be to oppose the 
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fevorite ideas of the family, ^'^ that all 
'* realpre-eiainence h founded on birth ^ 
^'' fortune^ and court fa'oor.^^ The first 
objeft with the pupil, and the last^ the les- 
son to be got by heart, and to be repeated 
by night and by-day, is an adequate con- 
ception of his own native consequence, a 
llisposition to extend the influence of rank 
and riches, aiid to depress and discourage 
the natural tendency of personal merit to 
ris^ to distinQion by its own elastic force. 
. If the boy be allowed to go to any school 
at ail, which is not always deemed j^rudent, 
because schools in general have a few ple- 
beians who raise themseives there, to some 
degree of superiority, by merit only, it is 
only to schools which fashion recommends, 
which abound with titled persons, and 
where the expences are so great, as to keep 
ingenious poverty, or even mediocrity of 
fortune, at a respeftful distance. Here he 
is instrufted to form connexions with his 
superiors. The principal point is to ac- 
quire the haughty air of nobility. Learning 
and virtue iTiay be added, if peradventure 
they come easily ; but the formation of 
connexions, and the assumption of inso- 
lence, is indispensable. To promote this 
purpose, pocket money is bestowed on the 
pupil with a lavish hand by his parents, 
gnd all his cousins who court his favor. 
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He must shew his consequence, and be 
outdone by no lord of them all, in the pro- 
fusion of his expences, in the variety of hid 
pleasures, and, if his great companions 
should happen to be vicious, in the enor^' 
mity of his vice. Insults and injuries may 
be shown to poor people who attend the 
school, or live near it, as marks of present 
spirit and future heroism. A little money 
makes a full compensation, and the glori- 
ous aftions, on one side, and the pusilla- 
nimoas acquiescence under it, on the other, 
evinces the great doftrine, that the poor 
arc by nature creatures of other mould, 
earth-bortiy perhaps^ and made for the 
pastime of those who have had the good 
fortune to be born to opulence or title....; 
The masters themselves are to be kept in 
due order by the illustrious pupils, or a re- 
bellion may ensue* Such an event indeed 
is sometimes devoutly wished, as it affords 
opportunities for embryo heroes to shew 
their prowess and their «(?3/^ pride. Every 
ebullition of spirits, as it is candidly called; 
displaying itself in insolence or ill usage 
of the inferior ranks, defenceless old men 
or women, and the poor in general, is re- 
membered and cherished with care, as a 
flattering prognostic of future eminence in 
the cabinet, the senate, at the bar, or in the 
field. Justice, generosity, humility, arc 
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words indeed in the didlionaiy, and ihajr 
adorn a declamation ; but insolence, ex- 
travagance, and pride, must mark the con^ 
duft of those who are sent, rather to sup- 
port the dignity of native grandeur by the 
spirit of arrogance, than to seek wisdom 
and virtue with the docility of modest and 
ii^genuous disciples. Practical oppression 
of inferiors is one of the first elements of 
aristocratical education ; and the order of 
Faggs (as they are called )contribi3tes much 
to lamiliarize the exercise of future des- ^ 
potism. Mean submissions prepare the 
mind, in its turn, to tyrannize. 

Let us now suppose the stripling grown 
too tall for school, and entered at an univer- 
sity. The English universities are admi- 
rably well adapted to flatter the pride of 
wealth and title. There is a dress for the 
distinftion of the higher orders extremely 
pleasing to aristocratical vanity. In the 
w^orld at large the dress of all gentlemen is 
so similar, that nothing is left to point out 
those who think themselves of a superior 
order; unless indeed thev ride in their 
coaches, and exhibit their splendid liveries 
behind, and armorial ensigns on the sides; 
but at Oxford, they never walk the streets^ 
on the commonest occasions, without dis. 
playing their proud pre-eminence by gowns 
of silk and tufts of gold. 
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As noblemen, or gentlemen commoners^ 
they not only enjoy the privilege of splen- 
did vestments, but of negle6ting, if they 
{>lease, both learning and religion* They 
are not required, like i nlgar scholars, to 
attend regularly to the instruction, or to 
the discipline of the colleges; and they are 
allowed a frequent absence from daily pray- 
er. They are thus taught to believe, that 
a silken gown and a velvet cap are substi- 
tutes for knowledge ; and that the rank of 
gentlemen, comjnoners dispenses with the 
necessity of that devotion which others arc 
compelled to pro&ss in the college chapels. 
High privileges these ! aiui they usually 
fill those who enjoy them with that attach- 
ment to rank, which leads direftly to the 
spirit of desj^otism. They are flattered in 
the seats of wisdom, where science and li- 
berality are supposed to dwell,, with an idea 
of some inherent virtue in mere rank, inde- 
pendently of merit; and after having learn- 
ed a lesson so pleasing to self-love and idle- 
ness, they go out into the world with con- 
fidence, fully resolved to pradlice the proud 
theories they have imbibed, and to demand 
respeft without endeavoring to deserve it. 

Without public or private virtue, and 
without even the desire of it ; without 
knowledge, and without even a thirst for 
it ; many of them, on leaving college, en- 
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list under the banners of the minister for 
the time beings cmt in a self interested op-' 
position to him, and bQldly stand forth can- 
didates to represent boroughs and counties, 
on the strength of aristocratical influence. 
Though they appear to ask favors of the 
people^ they jiay no respedl to the people, 
but rely on rank, riches, and powerful con- 
nections. Ever inclined to fevor and pro- 
mote the old principles of jacobitism, tory- 
ism, and unlimited prerogative, they hope 
to be rewarded by places, pensions, titles ; 
and then to trample on the nv retches by 
whose venal votes they rose to eminence. 

The ideas acquired and cherished at 
school and at the university, are confirmed 
in the world by association with persons of, 
a similar turn, with oriental adventurers, 
with pensioners andcourtiers, with all who, 
sunk in the frivolity of a dissipated, vain, 
and useless life, arc glad to find a succeda- 
neum for every real virtue, in the privi- 
leges of titular honor, in splendid equip- 
age, in luxurious tables, in magnincent 
houses, in all that gives distindlion without 
merit, and notoriety without excellence. 
Their number and their influence increase 
by an union of similar views arid princi- 
ples ; and a formidable phalanx is formed 
against those liberties, for which the most 
virtuous part of mankind have lived and 
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died. Under the auspices of multitudes, 
thus corrupted and united, it is not to be 
wondered, that the spirit of despotism 
should increase. Despotism is indeed an 
Asiatic plant ; but brought over by those 
who have long lived in Asia, and nursed in 
a hot-house with ifidefatigable care, it is 
found to vegetate, bloom, and bear fruit, 
even in our cold, ungenial climate. 

It might then be worthy a wise legislator 
to reform the modes of education, to ex- 
plode the effeminacy of private and super- 
ficial nurture, to promote an equality of 
rank in schools and universities, and to 
suffer, in the immature age, no other dis- 
tin£lions than those, which may beadjudg- 
cd by grave and virtuous instru6lors, to 
distinguished improvement, exemplary 
conduft, goodness of heart, and a regard 
to the happiness of inferiors. 

The constitution of England is founded 
on liberty, and the people are warmly at- 
tached to liberty ; then why is it ever in 
danger, and why is a constant struggle ne- 
cessary to preserve it uninfringed ? Many 
causes combine, and perhaps none is more 
operative than a corrupt education, in which 
pride is nourished at the tenderest period, 
and the possessionorexpeftation of wealth 
and civil honors is tacitly represented, c- 
ven in the schools of virtue, as supersed- 
ingthc necessity of personal excellence. 
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SECTION IV. 



Corruption of' Manners has a natural 
Tendency to promote the Spirit of Des- 
potism. 

VV HEN man ceases to venerate vir- 
tue in himself,^ he soon loses all sense of 
moral beauty in the human species. His 
taste becomes gross ; and he learns to con-j 
siderall that is good and great, as the ilhi- 
sion of simple minds, the unsubstantial 
phantom of a young imagination. Extreme 
selfishness is his ruling principle, and he is 
far from scrupulous in following its dic- 
tates. Luxury, vanity, avarice, are his 
charafteristics. Ambition indeed takes its 
turn; yet, not that noble ambition, which 
seeks praise and honors by deserving them, 
but the low spirit of intrigue and cunning, 
which teaches to secure high appointments, 
titular distinctions, or whatever else can 
flatter avarice and pride, by petty strata- 
gem, unmanly^ compliance, the violation of 
truth and consistency, and at last the sa*- 
orifice of a country's interest and safety. 

In nations enriched by commerce, and 
among families loaded with opulence by 
the avarice of their forefathers, tlie mere 

D 
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wantonness of unbounded plenty will oc- 
casion a corruption of manners, dangerous 
to all that renders society happy, but fa- 
vorable to the despotic principle. Pleasure 
of the meanest kind will be the first and 
the last pursuit. Splendor, external show, 
the ostentation of riches, will be deemed 
objefts of prime consequence. A court 
will be the place of exhibition; not of great 
merits, but of fine ga.rments, grrciful atti- 
tudes, and gaudy equipages, every frivol- 
ous distinftion, which boldly claims the 
notice due to virtue, and assumes the dig- 
nity which public services ought solely to 
appropriate. 

The mind of man, still wanting in the 
midst of external abundance, an objcdl in 
futurity; and satiated, even to loathing, 
with the continual banquet of plenty, longs 
to add titular hdnors, or official importance, 
to the possession of superfluous property... 
But these, if they mean any thing, are na- 
turally the rewards of virtuous and useful 
exertion ; and such exertion is incompati- 
ble with the habitual indolence, the igno- 
rance, the dissipation, the vice of exorbi- 
tant wealth, gained only by mean avarice, 
and expended in enjoyments that degrade; 
while they enervate. Men, distinguished 
by riches only, possess not, amidst all their 
acquiremeats, the proper price that should 
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|>urchase civil distin6lions, if they were 
disposed of only to merit. There they arc 
bankrupts. They have no claims on soci- 
ety ; for their purposes have been selfish 
and their conduct injurious : yet the dis- 
tinflions must be obtained, or they sicken 
in the midst of health, and starve, though 
surrounded with plenty. How then shall 
they be obtained ? They must be bought 
with money ; but how bought ? Not di- 
reflly, not in the market-place, not at pub- 
lic sale. But is there a borough hitherto 
anti-ministerial, and to convert which from 
the error of its ways, a very expensive 
ele6tion must be engaged in ? The ambi- 
tious aspirant at honors is ready with his 
purse. By money he triumphs over oppo- 
sition, and adds the weight of his wealth to 
ministerial preponderance. He assists o- 
thers in the same noble and generous ser- 
vices of his country. Though covetous, 
he perseveres, regardless of expcnce, and 
at last richly merits, from his patron, the 
glittering bauble which hung on high, and 
led him patiently through those dark aad 
dirty paths which terminate in the temple 
of prostituted honor. His brilliant success 
excites others to tread in his steps with 
eager emulation ; and though many fail of 
the glorious prize, yet all contribute, in 
the selfishpursuit, to increase and to diffuse 
the spirit of despotism. 
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Men destitute of personal merit, and im- 
rccommended by the plea of public services, 
can never obtain illustrious honors, where 
the people possess a due share of power, 
where liberty flourishes, unblighted by cor- 
ruption ; and therefore such men will ever 
be opposed to the people, and determined 
enemies to liberty. The atmosphere of 
liberty is too pure and defecated for their 
lungs to inhale. Gentles and other vermin 
can exist only in filth and putrefaftion. 
Such animals, if they possessed reason, 
would therefore endeavor to contaminate 
every healthy climate, to destroy the vital 
salubrity of the liberal air, and diffuse cor- 
ruption with systematic industry. Aft 
there not political phaenomena, which 
would almost justify a belief in the exist- 
ence of such animals in the human form ; 
and is not mankind interested, as they va- 
lue their health, in impeding the progresj^ 
of infeftious pollution ? 

Corruption does not operate, in the in- 
crease of the despotic spirit, on the high- 
est orders only, and the aspirants at politi- 
cal distin6tion and consequence, but also 
on the crowded ranks of commercial life. 
In a great and rich nation, an immense 
quantity and variety 6f articles is ever want- 
ed to supply the army and the nUvy. No 
customers are so valuable as the public. 
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The pay is sure and liberal, the demand 
enormous, and a very scrupulous vigilance 
Against fraud and extortion seldom main- 
tained with rigid uniformity, Happy the 
mercantile men who can procure a con- 
trail ! The hope of it will cause an obse- 
quious acquiescence in the measures of the 
ruling minister. But it happens that such 
acquiescence, in such men, is peculiarly 
dangerous, in a commercial country, to the 
cause of freedom. The mercantile orders 
constitute corporate bodies, rich, powerful, 
influential; they therefore havegreat weight 
in cleflions. Juries are chiefly chosen from 
mercantile life. In state trials, ministers 
are anxious to obtain verdi6ls favorable to 
their retention of emolument and place. If 
the hope of contrafts and other douceurs 
should ever overcome the sanftity of oaths, 
in an age when religion has lost much of 
its influence, then will the firmest pillar of 
freedom be undermined, and courts of jus- 
tice become mere registers of ministerial 
edi6ls. Thus both senatorial and judicial 
woceedings will be vitiated by the same 
means: and liberty left to deplore a de- 
clining cause, while CORRUPTION laughs, 
from, a Lord Mayor's coach, as she rides 
in triumph to Court, to present, on her 
knees, the address of sycophancy. 
D 2 
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When the public mind is so debauched 
as to consider titles and money as the chief 
good of man, weighed with which honesty 
and conscience are but as dust in the ba- 
lance, can it be supposed that a due rever- 
ence will be paid to the obsolete parch- 
ments of a magna chart a^ to bills of rights, 
or to revolutions which banished the prin* 
ciples of the Stuarts, together with their 
families, which broke their despotism in 
pieces together with their sceptres, and 
trampled their pride under foot w ith their 
crowns and robes of purple ? The preva- 
lence of corruption can call back to life the 
race ofjacabites and tories^ and place on 
the throne of liberty, an imaginary Stuart. 
It was not the person, but the principles 
which rendered the old family detestable 
to a people who deserved liberty, because 
they dared to claim it. The revival of 
those principles might render a successor^ 
though crowned by Liberty herself, equal 
Jy detestable. 

To avoid such principles, the corruption 
that infallibly leads to them must be repel, 
led. The people should be tinftured with 
philosophy and religion ; and learn under 
their divine instruftion, not to consider ti- 
tular distinftion and enormous riches as the 
chief good, and indispensably requisite to 
the happiness of life, A noble spirit of 
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personal virtue shoald be encouraged in 
the rising race. They should be taught 
to seek and find resources in themselves, 
in an honest independence, in the posses- 
sion of knowledge, in conscious integrity, 
in manliness of sentiment, in contempla- 
tion and study, in every thing that adds vi- 
gor to the nerves of the mind, and teaches 
it to deem all honors disgraceful, and all 
profits vile, which accrue, as the reward of 
base compliance, and of a dastardly deser- 
tion from the upright st^pdard of truth, the 
unspotted banner of justice. 



SECTION V. 

An Abhorrence of Despotism and an ar- 
dent Lo'oe of Liberty perfectly consist- 
ent ivitb Order and Tranquility ; and 
the natural Consequence of well inform- 
ed [/nderstandings and benevolent Dis- 
positions. 

X HOSE who are possessed of ex- 
orbitant power, who pant for its extension, 
afid tremble at the apprehension of losing 
it, are always sufficiently artful to dwell 
with emphaGis, on the evils of licentious- 
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ness ; under which opprobrious name, they 
wish to stigmatize liberty. They describe 
the horrors of anarchy and Confusion, in 
the blackest colors ; and boldly affirm, that 
they are the necessary consequences of 
entrusting the people with power. Indeed 
they hardly condescend to recognize the 
idea of a peopxe ; but whcnever.they speak 
of the mass of the community, denominate 
them the mob, the rabble, or the swinish 
multitude. Language is at a loss for ap- 
pellatives, significant of their contempt for 
those, who are undistinguished by wealth 
or titles, and is obliged to content itself with 
such words as reptiles, scum, dregs, or the 
many-headed monster. 

Man, that noble animal, formed with 
powers capable of the sublimest virtues, 
possessed of reason, and tremulously alive 
to every finer feeling, is degraded by his fel- 
low man, when drest in a little brief autho- 
rity, to a rank below that of thx^ beasts of 
the field ; for the beasts of the field are not 
treated with epithets of contumely, but re- 
garded with a degree of esteem. The 
proud grandee views the horses in his 
stable and the dogs in his kennel with af- 
'feftion, pampers thena with food, lodges 
them in habitations, not only commodious, 
but luxurious; and, at the s^ime time, des- 
pises his fellow-creatures, scarcely fed. 
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wretchedly cloathed, and barely sheltered 
in the Neighboring cottage. And if his 
fellow-creature dares to remonstrate, his 
complaint is contumacy and sedition, and 
his endeavor to meliorate his own state 
,tind that of his peers, by the most lawful 
means, downright treason and rebellion. 

Villainous oppression oji one hand, and 
on the other, contemptible submission ! If 
such acquiescence, under the most iniqui- 
tous inequality ; such wretchedness, with- 
out the privilege of complaint, is the peace, 
the order, and the tranquility of despotism; 
then peace, order, and tranquility change 
their nature, and become the curse and 
bane of human nature. Welcome, in com- 
parison, all the feuds^ animosities, and re- 
volutions attributed to a state of freedom ; 
for they are symptoms of life and robust 
health, while the repose of despotism is the 
deadness of a palsy. Life, adlive^ enter- 
prising life, with all its tumult, disaster and 
disappointment, is to be preferred to the 
silence of death, the stillness of desolation. 

But I deny that a love, of liberty, or a 
state of liberty, is of necessity productive 
of injurious or fatal disorder. I pre-sup- 
pose that the minds of the people, eventluc^ 
lowest of the people, are duly enlightejpedj? 
that the savageness of gross ignorance^^ 
mitigated by culture; by that culture. 
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which all well-regulated states are solicit- 
ous to bestow on every partaker of the 
rational faculty. 

In a state of liberty, every man learns 
to value himself as man ; to consider him- 
self as of importance in the system which 
himself has approved and contributed to 
establish ; and therefore resolves to regu- 
late his ownbehaviour consistently with its 
safety and preservation. He feels as a pro* 
prietor, not as a tenant. He loves the state 
because he participates in it. His obedi. 
«nce is not the cold reluftant result of ter- 
ror ; but the lively, cheerful, and sponta- 
neous effeft of love. The violation of laws, 
-formed on the pure principle of general 
Jbeneficence, and to which he has given his 
full assent, by a just and perfedl represen- 
tation, he considers as a crime of the deep- 
est die. He will think freely, and speak 
_jEreeIy, of the constitution. He will inces- 
santly endeavor to improve it ; and enter 
seriously into all political debate. In the 
collision of agitated minds, sparks will 
sometimes be emitted ; but they will only- 
give a favorable light and a genial warmth. 
They will never produce an injurious con- 
flagration. 

What employment, in the busy scene in 
which man engages from the cradle to the 
tomb, is more worthy of him than political 
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discussion .Mt aiFords a field for intelleftu. 
al eaergy, and all the finest feelings of be. 
nevolence. It exercises and strengthens 
every faculty. It calls forth latent virtues^ 
which else had slept in the bosom, like the 
diamond in the mine. And is this em- 
ployment, thus useful and honorable, to be 
confined to a few among the race of mor- 
tals ? Is there to be a monopoly of political 
aAionand speculation ? Why then did Hea- 
ven bestow reason and speech, powers of ac- 
•ti vity , and a spirit of cnterprize, in as great 
perfe£lion oh the lowest among the -people^ 
as on those who, by no merit of their own^ 
inherit wealth and high station ? Heaven 
has declared its will by its adls. Man con- 
travenes it ; but time, and the progress- 
ive improvement of the understanding, 
will reduce the anomaly to its natural rec- 
titude. And if a few irregularities should 
sometimes arise in the process, they are of 
no importance when weighed with the hap-^ 
py result ; the return of distorted systems 
to truth, to reason, and the will of God. 
Occasional ferments, with all t^eir incon- 
veniences, are infinitely preferable to the 
putrescence of stagnation. They are symp-. 
toms of health and vigor; and though they 
may be attended with transient pain, yet 
while they continue to appear at intervals, 
there is no danger of mortification. Good 
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hearts, accompanied with good under- 
standings, seldom produce, even where 
mistaken, lasting evil. They repair and 
compensate. , ^ 

But I repeat that the people should be 
enlightened, in every rank, the highest as 
well as the lowest, to render them capable 
of perfedl liberty, without danger of those 
evils which its enemies are always assert- 
ing to be its unayoidable consequences^ 
The vulgar must be instrufted not merely 
in the arts which tend to the acquisition, 
increase and preservation of money, but 
in a generous philosophy. They must be 
liberalized. They must early learn to view 
human .life and society in their just light ; 
taconsider themselves as essential parts of 
a whole, the integrity of which is desirable 
to every component member. Their taste 
^vt-ill improve with their understanding; and 
they will see the beauty of order, while 
they are convinced of its utility. Thus 
principled by virtue, and illuminated with 
Jcnowledge, they will eagerly return, after 
every deviation, which even a warmth of 
virtue may cause, to regular obedience, 
and to all the funftions of citizens ; valuing 
the public peace and prosperity, because 
they understand clearly that the public hap- 
piness is intimately combined with their 
own. They may infringe l^ws, from the 
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impcrfeJlion of their nature ; but thcy>will 
return to their obedience without force ; 
homing b^en convinced that no laws are 
made, but such as are necessary to their 
well-being in society. They will consider 
laws, not as chains and fetters^ but as helm- 
ets and shields for their protection. The 
light of the understanding will correal the 
eccentricities of the heart ; and all devia- 
tions, however r^pid at their commence- 
.incnt, will be short in extent and transito- 
.ry in duration. 

Such would be theefFe^ of enlightening 
the people with political knowledge, and 
enlarging their minds by pure, philosophy. 
.But what say the despots ? Like the tyran- 
nical son of Philip, M'hen he reprimanded 
.Aristotle for publishing his Discoveries, 
they whisper to their myrmidons, ** Let us 
diffuse darkness round the land*. Let the 
people be kept in a brutal state. Let their 
conduct, when assembled, be riotous and 
irrational as ignorance and our spies can 
3Tiake it, that they may be brought into dis- 
credit, and deemed unfit for the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. Let power be 
rendered dangerous in their hands, that it 
may continue unmolested in our own. 
Let them not taste the fruit of the trec.gf 

* Darken yaur doilrines^ faid the .dqspot A 
lei^dei;, to the great philofophen 
£ 
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Icndwledge, lest ttiey become as we are, and 
learn to know good and evil." 

That such are the sentiments of the men 
who wish for the extension of royalism and 
the depression of tlie people, is evident from 
the uneasiness they have shewn at all be-, 
nevolent attempts to diffuse knowledge a- 
mong the poor. They have expressed, in 
terms of anger and mortification, their dis- 
like of Sunday schools. The very news* 
papers which they have engaged in the ser- 
vice of falsehood and tpryism, have endea- 
voured to (Hscountenance, by malignant 
paragraphs, the progress of those patriotiq 
institutions. Scribblers of books and 
pamphlets, in the same vile cause, have in- 
timated their apprehensions that the poor 
may learn to read political books in learn^ 
ing to read their Bible ; and that the read- 
ing of political, books must unavoidably 
produce discontent. A wretched compli- 
ment to the cause which they mean to de- 
fend ! It is impossible not to infer from 
their apprehensions, that as men increase 
in understanding and knowledge, they must 
see reason to disapprove the systems esta- 
blished. These men breathe the very spi* 
rit of despotism, and wish to communicate 
it. But their conduft, in this instance, i$ 
an argument against the spirit which they 
endeavor to diffuse. Their condufft seem^ 
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lo say, The spirit of despotism is sp un« 
reasonable, that it can never be approved 
by the mass of the people, when their rea- 
son is suffered to receive its proper culti- 
vation. Their conduft seems to say, Let 
there be light, and the deformity of despo- 
tism will create abhorrence. 

Be the consequence what it may, let the 
light of knowledge be diffused among all 
who partake of reason ; and let us remem^ 
ber that it was the Lord God Almigh- 
^T who first said: Let tjiere be liqht. 



SECTION VI. 

On the Venality of the Press under the 
Influence of the despotic Spirit^ and its 
- Effects in diffusing that Spirit. 



HE most successful, as well as the 
most insidious mode of abolishing an in- 
stitution which fevors liberty, and, for that 
reason, alarms the jealousy of encroaching 
power, is to leave the form untouched, and 
gradually to annihilate the essence. The 
voracious worm eats out the kernel com- 
pletely, while the husk continues fair to 
the eye, and apparently entire. The garden- 
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er w6ii\A tfiish theinse^, if itc6mitte!i€. 
cd the attack on the external tegument ; 
but it carries on the work of destruftiori 
with eflScacy and safety, while it corrodes 
the unseen fruit, and spares the outside 
shell. 

The liberty of the press in England irf 
Hot openly infringed. It is our happiness 
and our glory. No man or set of men, 
whatever be their power or their wishes, 
dares to violate this sacred privilege. But 
in the heathen mythology we learn^ thai 
when Jupiter himself could not force cer- 
tain obstacles by his thunder •bolt, he found 
an easy admission, in the ^hape of a gold- 
en shower. 

In times when the jacobitical, tory, self- 
ish, and <lespotic principles rear their heads^ 
and think opportunities favor their efforts 
for revival, the press is bought up as a pow- 
erful engine of oppression. The people 
must be deceived, or the despots have no 
chance to prevail in the dissemination of 
doflrines, unnatural, nonsensical, and in* 
jurious to the rights of human nature.... 
The only channel through which the know- 
ledge of what it most imports them to know, 
next to morality and religion, devolves up- 
on the mass of the community, is a news- 
paper.- This channel must therefore be 
secured. The peoj^le's money must be 
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employed to pollute the waters of truth, to 
divert their course, and, if occasion re- 
quires, to stop them with dams, locks, and 
floodgates. The pressi that grand battery, 
credcd by the people to defend the citadel 

of liberty, must be turned against it 

Pamphlets are transient, and confined in 
their operation. Nothing will satisfy the 
zeal of the. assailant, but the diurnal pa- 
pers of intelligence. They keep up a daily 
attack, and reach every part of the assault- 
ed edifice. 

Newspapers, thus bought with' the peo- 
ple's money, for the purpose of deceiving 
the people, are, in the next place, circula- 
ted with all the industry of zealous parti-r 
zans, and all the success, that must attend 
the full exertion of ministerial influence. 
Public houses in great towns, are frequent- 
ly the property of overgrown traders, who 
supply them with the commodities they 
vend ; and who diftate the choice of the 
papers, which they shall purchase for the 
perusal of their customers. Whoever fre^ 
quents such houses, ruled as they are by 
petty despots, must swallow the false poli- 
tics, togetlier with the adulterated bever-^ 
age, of the lordly manufa6lurer. A dis- 
tress for rent, or an arrest for debt, might 
follow the rash choice of a paper favorable 
to truth, justice, ^nd humanity. If any 
£ 2 
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MnversAtioit should iirite among ^e ci!9- 
tomers, friendly to liberty, in consequence 
of perusitigan interdi^ed print of this kind, 
the licence of the house might be in dan- 
ger, and an honest tradesman witii his fa- 
mily turned out of doors to starve. Spies 
are sent to his houseto mix with the guests, 
that in the moment of convivial exhilara^- 
tion, when prudence sleeps, some incau- 
tious comment on the newspaper may be 
seized and carried to the agent of despo- 
tism^ who, like the tiger, thirsting for hu- 
man blood) lies watching for his prey in 
the covert of obscurity. The host there* 
fore, for the sake of safety, gladly reje^i 
all papers of intelligence, which are free to 
speak the truth, and becomes a useful in- 
strument, in the hands of selfish placenien; 
in the dissemination of dofVrines subver- 
sive of liberty, and therefore of the consti- 
tution which is founded upon it as a cOTner 
stone. 

So far as such venal papers are diffused, 
under influence thus arbitrary, the liberty 
of the press is, in effeft, destroyed. It is 
made to serve the purposes of slavery, by 
propagating principles unfevorable to the 
people's rights, by palliating public abuses, 
varnishing ministerial miscondufil:, and 
concealing fafts in which the people are 
most deeply interested. Perhaps there is 
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nothing which contributes so much to dif 
ftise the spirit of despotism as venal newsv 
papers, hired by the possessors of power, 
for the purpose of defending and prolonginf^ 
their possession. Themore ignorant classes 
have a wondei&l propensity to be credu- 
lous in all that they see in print, and will 
obstinately continue to believe a newspa- 
per, to which they have been accustomed, 
even when notorious fa€ls give it the^ lie. 
They knaw little of history, nothing of 
philosophy, and adopt their |>oliticaI ideas 
from the daily Ie6tures of a paper establish- 
ed solely to gain their favor to one party, 
the party possessed of present power ; 
zealous for its extension and prolongation, 
and naturally desirous of preventing all 
scrupulous enquiry into its abuse. Such 
means, so used, certainly serve the cause 
of persons in office, and gratify avarice and 
pride; but it is a service which, while it 
promotes the sordid views of a few indivi- 
duals, militates against the spirit of consti- 
tutional freedom. It is a vile cause, which 
cannot be maintained t6 the security and 
satisfa^ion of those who wish to maintain 
it, without recourse to daily falsehood, and 
the cowardly concealment of conscious, 
malversation. Honest purposes love the 
light of truth, and court scrutiny ; because 
t^ mote they are known, the more they 
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must be honored- The friends of liberty 
and mgn are justly alarmed, whenever they 
see the press pre-occupied by power, and 
every artifice used to poison the sources 
of public intelligence. 

In every free country, the people, who 
pay all expences, claim a right to know the 
true state of public affairs. The only means 
of acquiring that knowledge, within reach 
of the multitude, is the press ; and it ought 
to supply them with all important informa- 
lion, which may be divulged without be- 
traying intended measures, the accom- 
plishment of which would be frustrated by 
communication to a public enemy. The 
very papers themselves, which communi- 
cate intelligence, pay a tax above the in- 
trinsic value of the work and materials, 
to the support of the government : and the 
stamp, which vouches for the payment, 
ought, at the same time, if any regard were 
paid to justice and honor, to be an authen- 
tic testimony that government uses no arts 
of deception in the intelligenoe afforded. 

But let any one review, if it be not too 
nauseous an employment, the prints which 
of late years have been notoriously in the 
pay of ministerial agency. There he will 
see the grossest attempts to impose on the 
public credulity. He will see the existence 
of known fafts, when they militate against 
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the credit of a ministry, doubted of denied ^ 
doubtful viftories extolled beyond all re- 
semblance to truth; and defeats, in the^ 
highest degree disgraceful and injurious, 
artfully extenuated. All who have had 
opportunities of reeeivingtrue intelligence, 
after some great and unfortunate aftion, 
have been astonished at theefffontery which 
has diminished the number of lives lost to 
a sum so small, as contradifts the evident 
conclusions of common sense, and betraya 
the features of falsehood at the first appears 
ance. AH who have been able to judge of 
the privileges of Englishmen, and the fights 
of human nature, have seen with abhor- 
rence, doftrines boldly broached arid so- 
phistically defended, which strike at once 
At the English constitution, and the happi- 
ness of man in society. They have seen 
this done by those who pretended an almost 
exclusive regard to law, order, and reli- 
gion ; themselves grossly violating all of 
them, while they are reviling others for the 
supposed violation, in the bitterest Ian- 
guage which rancour, stimulated by pride 
and avarice, can utter. 

When great ministers, possessed of a 
thousand means of patronizing and reward- 
ing obsequious instruments of their ambi- 
tion, are willing to corrupt, there will never 
be wanting needy, unprincipled, and aspi- 
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ring persons to receive the infeftion. But 
can n\pn be really great, really honorable. . * • 
can they be patriots and philanthropists.... 
can they be zealous and sincere friends to 
law, order, and religion, who thus hesitate 
not to break down all the fences of honor, 
truth, and integrity ; and render their ad-i 
ministration of affairs more similar to the 
juggling tricks of confederate sharpers, 
than to the grave, ingenuous conduct. of 
statesmen, renowned for their wisdom and 
revered for their virtue ? Do men thus ex^ 
alted, whose conduct is a model, and whose 
opinion is oracular, mean to teach a great 
nation that conscience is but a name, and 
honor a phantom ? No books of those in- 
novators, whom they persecute, contribute 
to discredit the system, which these men 
support, so much as their own sinister 
measures of self-defence. 

There is little hope of preventing the 
corruption of the diurnal papers by any 
remonstrance addressed to men, who, en- 
trenched behind wealth and power, scorn 
to yield at tlie summons of reason. There 
may be more hope in appealing to the read- 
ers and enoouragers of such papers. Do 
they wish to be deceived ? Is it pleasant to 
be misled by partial, mutilated,, and dis- 
torted narratives ? Is it manly to become 
voluntary dupes ? Or is it honorable, is it 
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boncst, to co-operate with any men, for any 
purposes, in duping others ? No ; let thic 
press, however it may be perverted by 
private persons, to the injury of society, 
be preserved by the public, fyy men high 
in oflSce, the guardians of every valuable 
institution, as an instrument of good to the 
community, as the support of truth, as the 
lamp of knowledge. 

Though the liberty of the press should 
be preserved, yet let it be remembered, 
that the corruption of the press, by high 
and overbearing influence, will be almost 
as pernicious to a free country as its de- 
stru6lioh. An imprimatur on the press 
would spread an alarm which would im- 
mediately remove the restraint ; but the 
corruption of the press may insinuate itself 
unperceived, till the spirit of despotism^ 
promoted by it, shall at last connive at, or 
even consent to, its total abolitio^i^ 
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SECTION VII. 

T'be fashionable Infectives against PBii 
losopby and Reason^ a Proof of the Spi- 
rit of Despotism. 



Pi 



ERSONS who owe all their prc^ 
jeminence to the merit of their forefethers^ 
.or casual events, which constitute good 
fortune, are usually desirous of fitting a 
standard of dignity, very different from 
real worth, and spare no pains to depreci- 
ate personal excellence ; all such excel- 
Jcnce as is, in fe£l, the most honorable, be- 
cause it cannot exist without talents or 
virtues. Birth and riches, fashion and rank, 
^re in their estimation infinitely more ho^ 
norable and valuable, than all the penetra^ 
ting sagacity and wonderful science of a 
Newton. Such persons value Newton more 
as a knight than as a philosopher ; more 
for the title bestowed upon him by Queeti 
Ann, than the endowment given him by 
God, and improved by his own meritorious 
exertion. 

Upon this principle, many men in our 
times, who wish to extend and aggrandize 
that Power, from whose arbitary bounty 
they derive all the honor they arc capable 
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«f acquiring, endeaVor to throw contimpt 
on Philosophy. It may indeed be doubt- 
ed whether they all know the meaning of 
the word; but they know it implies a merit 
not derived from princes, aiid therefore 
they wish to degrade it. Their fountain 
of houOT, they conceive, has no resem- 
blance,in its nature or efficacy, to the famed 
fountains of Parnassus : it conveys no in- 
spiration, except that which displays itself 
in the turiior of pride. 

The present age has hcfard upstart no- 
blemen give to philosophers (whose geni- 
us and discoveries entitle them to rank, in 
Reason's table of precedency, above every 
nobleman in the red book) the opprobrious 

appellation of wretches audi miscreants 

Philosophy and philosophers have been 
mentioned bymen,whoseattainmentswould 
only qualify them for distinction in a ball- 
Toom, with expressions of hatred and con- 
tempt due only to thieves, murderers, the 
very outcasts and refuse of human nature. 

The mind is naturally led to investigate 
the caus« of such virulence, and to ask how 
has Philosophy merited this usage from 
the tongue of factitious grandeur. The 
resentment expressed against Philosophy 
is expressed with a peevishness and acn- 
inony that proves it to proceed from the 
icnse of a sore place. How has pride been 
r 
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no severely hurt by philosophy ? It has 
been exposed, laicj open to the eye of man- 
kind in all its nakedness. Philosophy has 
held the* scales, and reje^ed the coin that 
wanted weight. Philosophy has applied 
the touchstone, and thrown away the coun- 
terfeit. Hence the spirit of despotism is 
incensed against Philosophy ; and' if pro- 
clamations or cannon-balls could destroy 
her, her perdition would be inevitable and 
eternal. Folly exclaims aloud, ** Let there 
be no light to deteft my paint and tinsel." 
But happily, the command of Folly, how-- 
ever imperious her tone, is not the fiat of 
Omnipotence. Philosophy therefore will 
survive the anathema; and, standing on. 
the rock of truth, laugh at the artillery of 
confederated deqx>ts. 

When she deserts truth, she no longer 
deserves to be called Philosophy : and it 
must be owned, that when she has attack- 
ed religion, she has justly lost her reputa- 
tion. But here it is well worthy of remark, 
that those wbonow most bitterly revile her, 
gave themselves little concern about her, 
till she descended to polities. She might 
have continued to argue against religion ; 
and many of her present opposers would 
have joined in her cry with alacrity : but 
the moment she entered on the holy ground 
of poUtios, the ignorsintgrande^s shudd^^ 
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ed at the profanation, and ' Ataunt, Phi- 
losophy,' was the word of alarm. 
• Philosophy, so far from deserving con- * 
tempt, is the glory of human nature. Man 
approaches by contemplation to what we 
conceive of celestial purity and excellence. 
Without the aid of philosophy, the mass of 
mankind, all over the terraqueous globe, 
:would have sunk in slavery and super- 
stition, the natural consequences of gross 
ignorance. Men at the very bottom of so- 
ciety, have been enabled by the natural 
talents they possessed, seconded by favor- 
able opportunities, to reach the highest im- 
provements in philosophy ; and have thus 
lifted up 9 torch in the valley, which has 
exposed the weakness and deformity of 
the castle on the mountain, from which 
the oppressors sallied, in the night of dark* 
ness, and spread desolation with impunity. 
Despots, the meanest, the basest, the most 
brutal and ignorant of the human race, 
would have trampled oh the rights and the 
happiness of men unresisted, if philosophy 
had not opened the eyes of the sufferers, 
shewn them their own power and dignity; 
and taught them to despise those giants of 
power, as they appeared through the mists 
of ignorance, who ruled a vassal world 
with a mace of iron. Liberty is the daugh- 
ter . of Philosophy ; and they who detest 
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the offiipriDg, do all that they can to vUify 
and discountenance the mother. 

But let us calmly consider what is the 
obje6l of this philosophy, so formidable in 
the eyes of those who are bigotted to an- 
tieiit abuses, who hate every improvement, 
and who wish to subjedl the niany to the 
controul of an arbitrary few. Philosophy 
is ever employed in finding out whatever 
is GOOD, and whatever Titirx. She darts 
her eagle eye over all the busy world* 
detedls error and mischief, and points out 
modes of improvement. In the multiform 
state of human affairs, ever obnoxious to 
decay and abuse, it is her's to meditate on 
the means pf melioration. She wishes to 
demolish nothing, but what is a nuisance. 
To build, to repair, to strengthen, and to 
polish, these are the works which she de- 
lights to plan ; and, in concerting the best 
methodsof diredling their accomplishment, 
she consumes the midnight oil. How can 
she disturb human affairs, since she dwells 
in contemplation, ^nd descends not to 
action ? Neither does she impel others to 
aflion by the arts of delusive eloquence. 
She applies to reason alone ; and if reason 
is not convinced, all that she has done, is 
swept away, like the web of Arachne. 
. But it is modern philosophy, and French 
philosophy, which giv^s such umbrage to 
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the lovers of old errors, and the favorers of 
absolute power; just as if philosophy were , 
mutable by time or place. Philosophy, by 
which I mean the investigation of the good 
and true, on all subjc6ls, is the same, like 
the sun, whether it shines in China or 
Peru. Truth and good are eternal and im- 
mutable ; and therefore philosophy, which 
is solely attached to these, is still one and 
the same, whether antient or modern, in 
England or in France^ 
. It is sophistry y^nd not philosophy, which 
is justly reprobated ; and there has at all 
times been more sophistry displayed by the 
sycophant defenders of despotism, than by 
the friends to liberty. England has ever 
abounded with sophists, when the high 
prerogative notions, Toryism, and Jaco- 
bitism, and the servile principles which 
flow from them, have required the support 
of eloquence ; either written or oral. Be- 
sides our modern FilmerSy we have had an 
army of ten thousand mercenary speakers 
, and writers, whose names are as little re- 
membered as their venal produdlions.... 
Such men, contending against the light of 
nature, and common sense, have been o- 
bliged to seek succour of sophistry. Theirs 
is the philosophy, falsely so called, which 
deserves reprobation. They have had re- 
course to vEEBosiTY, to puzzlc and per- 
f2 
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plex the plainest points ; they have sedu- 
cecl the reader from the direft road of com- 
mon sense, to delude his imagination in 
the fairy land of metaphor ; they have fine 
spun their arguments to a degree of tenuity 
neither tangible nor visible, that they might 
excite the awe which is always felt far the 
incomprehensible by the ignorant ; and, 
at the same time, elude the refutation of the 
learned and thewise ; they have acquired 
a lubricity, which, like the eel, enables 
them to slip from the grasp of the captor, 
whom they could not have escaped, by the 
fair exertion of muscular vigor. Animated 
with the hope of reward from that power 
which they labor to extend, they have, like 
good servants to their masters, bestowed 
art and labor in proportion to tlie weakness 
of their cause : they have assumed an air 
of wisdom to impose on the multitude, and 
uttered the language of knavery and folly 
with the grave confidence of an, oracle. It 
is not necessary to cross the Channel in 
order to find Sophistry, decking herself, 
like the ass in the skin of the lion, with the 
venerable name of Philosophy. 

As we value a free press, or wish to pre- 
serve a due esteem for genius and science, 
let us ever be on our guard, when we hear 
GRJEAT MEN, posscssing neither genius 
nor science, rail against philosophy. Let 
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us remember, that it was a Roman tyrant, 
in the decline of all human excellence, 
(uiien Providence permitted such monsters 
to shew the world the deformity of despot- 
ism^) who wished to extinguish the light of 
learning by abolishing the finest produc- 
tions of genius. There are men, in recent 
times, who display all the propensities of a 
Caligula; be it the People's care, that 
they never possess his power. 



SECTION yiii. 

Of Loyalty^ and certain mistaken Ideas 
of it. 

X HE mass of the community, on 
whom the arts of delusion are chiefly prac- 
tised by politicians, are seldom accurate, 
in the use of words: and among others 
which they misunderstand, and are led, by 
the satellites of despotism, to misapply, is 
the term, Loyalty. 

Loyalty means, in its true sense, a firm 
and faithful adherence to the law and con- 
stitution, of the community of which we 
are members. If monarchy be a part of 
that constitution, it certainly means a firm 
and faithful attachment to the person of the 
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inonarch,as well as to the monarchical form, 
and all the other branches of the system. 
It is nearly synonymous with fidelity; but 
as fidelity may be atSluated solely by prin- 
ciples of duty, loyalty seems, in its common 
acceptation, to include in it also a sentiment 
of aflFeftion. It is the obedience of love, " 
and anticipates compulsion. It is a senti- 
ment, which all good men will feel, when 
they live under a good govemn^ent honest- 
ly administered. 

But mark the disingenuity of men im- 
pelled by high-church, high tory, or jaco- 
bitical principles. They would limit this 
liberal comprehensive principle, which 
takes in the whole of the constitution, and 
therefore tends to Uie conservation of it all, 
in its full integrity ; . they would limit it to 
iht, per son of the monarch^tothsit part of the 
whole, which favors, in their opinion, their 
own purposes, and the extension of power 
and prerogative, the largesses of which they 
hope to share In reward for their sycophan- 
tic zeal, their slavish, selfish, perfidious 
adulation. 

They represent this confined loyalty a»' 
a religious duty, partaking the nature of 
divine worship. They set up an idol, and* 
command all men, upon their duty, to 
adore it. The people are not entitled even 
to attention by the propagators of this in-* 
human, anti*christian idolatry* 
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Let us consrdek* a moment the mischief 
this artifice has in former times occasioned 
to our country. It attached great numbers 
to the family of the Stuarts, after they hacj 
forfeited all right to the crown ; to the j&^r- 
sons of the Stuarts^ and for a long period^ 
harassed the lawful king and the people of 
this nation with wars, alarms, seditions, 
and treasons. Toiyzealotsshed their blood 
freely, on the impulse of this unreasonable 
loyalty, which disregarded the ruling pow- 
ers of their country established by law ; 
and, in promoting the interest of a dispos* 
sessed individual, coi>sidered a whole peo- 
ple^ either as a non-entity, pr as worthy to 
be sacrificed for one man. Such men^ 
a6ling in consistency with their principles 
of false loyalty; would have drenched their 
country in blood to restore an exiled Nero, 
of the true bred^ royal family. 

Narrow loyalty, like this, which is but 
another name for bigotry, must ever be 
inimical to a monarch limited by laws, 
wishing to govern by them, and owing his 
seat on his throne to a revolution, to the 
expulsion of a pre-occupant, and the refu-. 
sal of a pretender's claim. It must ever 
keep alive a doubt of his title. If it assumes 
the appearance of affeftion for him, it may 
t)e suspe6led as the kiss of Judas. If it 
should seduce him to extend his powers 
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beyond the constitutional limits, it would 
lead him to dcstru6lion ; and involve a 
people in all the misery of revolutionary 
disorder. Is then such loyalty a public: 
virtue ? In cunning men it is but mean 
servility endeavoring to ingratiate itself 
with the prince, for honors and emolu- 
ments. In the ^simple ones,, it is silly su- 
perstition. In both, it is injurious to the 
king of a free country and to the constitu- 
tion. It confines that attention to one 
branch, which ought duly to be distributed 
among all,' and to comprehend, in its at- 
tachment, that main root and stocky froni 
which all the branches grow, the people 

AT XARGE. ■ 

Nevertheless, such is the subtle policy of 
those who are actuated by the principles of 
. Tories, Jacobites, Royalists, Despots, (call 
them by which name you please,) that they 
continue to represent every spirited effort 
in favor of the people's rights, as origina- 
ting in disloyalty. The best friends to the 
constitution in its purity, and therefore the 
best friends -to the limited monarch, are 
held out, both to public and to royal de- 
testation, as disaffefled to the person of the 
prince. Every stratagem is used to delude 
the common and unthinking part of the 
people into a belief, that their only way of 
displaying loyalty is, to display a most scr- 
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vile obsequiousness to the throne, and to 
oppose every popular measure. The pro- 
curers of addresses, couch them in the 
most unmanly language of submission, and 
approach with a degree of prostration of 
sentiment, worthier to i>e received by the 
great mogul or the Chinese emperor, than 
the chief magistrate of a free people. The 
composers and presenters of such testis 
monies pf loyalty, hoping for knighthood 
at least, if not some more splendid or sub- 
stantial eflFeft of royal gratitude, exhaust 
the language of all its synonymous terms, 
to express their abjeft servility. Yet, after 
all, of sitch a nature is their loyalty, that, 
if a Stuart or a Robespierre were the pos- 
^ssor of power, their mean and hollow 
professions of attachment would be equally 
ardent and importunate. Tbp powers thai 
be^ are the powers which they worship.... 
The proffer of their lives and fortunes is 
the common sacrifice. But to distinguish 
their loyalty, they would go farther than 
tiie addressers of the foolish and unfortu-. 
liate James, and present their souls to be 
disposed of by their earthly Deity \ know- 
ing it to be a safe pbj^tion. 

As great respefii is due to the office of 
the supreme magistrate, so also is great 
affeftion due to his person, while he con- 
duQs hin]Lself wjith propriej^^ and consults 
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the happiness of the people. The most 
decorous language should be used to him; 
the most respc6\ful behaviour preserved 
towards him; every mode adopted of 
shewing him proofs of love and honor, on 
this side idolatry. Arduous is his task^ 
though honorable. It should be sweeten^ 
led by every mode which true and sincere 
loyalty can devise. I would rather exceed; 
than fall short of the deference due to the 
office and the man. But I will not pay a 
limited monarch, at the head of a jree peo* 
pie, so ill a compliment, as to treat him as 
if he were a despot, ruling over a land of 
slaves. I cannot adopt the spirit of des- 
potism in a land of liberty ; and I must re« 
probate that false, selfish, adulatory loyalty^ 
which, seeking nothing but its own base 
ends of avarice or an^bition, and feeling no 
real attachment either to the person or the 
office of the king, contributes nevertheless 
to diffuse by its example, a servile, abjeO: 
temper, highly promotive of the despotic 
spirit. 

But " the ministers of state have some-* 
times presumed so far on the present pos- 
session of power, as to attempt to make 
the people believe, that a loyalty is due to 
them ; that an opposition to their will is 
a proof of defedlive loyalty; a remon- 
strance against tbeir measures, a mark of 
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^isaffefl:ion. They have not been unsuc. 
CBssfuL The servile herds who come for- 
ward into public life, solely t-o be bought 
up^ vi^hen marketable, are, for tlie most 
j)art5 more inclined to worship the minister 
than th^ monarch. While it is the priest 
who divides among the sacrificers the flesh 
of the viStim, many attend with devotion 
at the sacrifice, who are more desirous 
of propitiating the priest than the Deity. 
There are many who, if they had it in their 
power, woiild make it construdlive treason 
to censure any minister, whose continuance 
in place is necessary to realise their pros- 
pects of riches and titular distiniaion.... 
Such men wander up and down society as 
spies, and mark those who blame the mi- 
nister^ as persons to be suspedted of dis- 
loyalty. They usually fix on them some 
nickname, in order to depreciate their 
charaflers in the eyes of the people, and 
prevent them from ever rising to such a 
degree of public esteem, as might render 
them competitors for ministerial douceurs. 
Associations are formed by such men, un- 
der pretence of patriotism and loyalty, but 
with no other real design, than of keeping 
the minister in place, whom they hope to 
find a bountiful pay-master of their ser^ 
vices, at the public expence. 

4^ 
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True loyalty has no connection M'ith all 
this meanness and selfishness. True loy- 
alty is manly, while obedient, and respects 
itself,, while it pays a voluntary and cheer- 
ful deference to authority and the persons 
invested with it. It throws sordid consi- 
derations aside, and having nothing in view 
but the general good, bears an affeftion, 
and shews that affeftion, to the whole of a 
system established for the preservation of 
order and liberty. It is not misguided by 
pompous names, nor blinded by the glitter 
of external parade ; but values offices and 
officers in the 'state, for the good they a6lu- 
. ally promote, for the important funftions 
they perform, for the efficient place they 
fill, in the finely constituted machine c^a 
well-regulated community. 

Such loyalty, I believe, does abound in 
England, notwithstanding the calumnies of 
interested men, who would misrepresent 
and cry down all real patriotism, that their 
own coimterfeit may obtain currency. Men 
. who possess such loyalty, will be found the 
be3t friends to kings ; if ever those times 
should return, which are said to afford the 
truiest test of friendship, the times of ad- 
versity. 

May those times never come ! but yet 
let iis cherish the true loyalty and explode 
the false ; because the true is the best sc- 
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eurity to limited monarchy and constitu- 
tional liberty : while the false, by diffusing 
a spirit of despotism, equally inimical to 
the constitution ^nd to human happiness, 
is destroying the legal limitations, under- 
minipg the established systems, and intro- 
ducing manners and principles at once de- 
grading to human nature, and pregnant 
with misery to nations. 



SECTION IX. 

On taking Ad'oantage af popular Commo- 
tions^ accidental Excesses^ and foreign 
Revolutions^ to extend Prerogative and 
Power^ and encroach on the Liberties 
of the People. 

A HE riots in London, which, to the 
disgrace of magistracy, and the boasted 
vigilance of ministers, (richly paid as they 
are, to guard the public safety,) arrived 
from contemptible beginnings to a formi- 
dable magnitude in the year 1780, hav^ 
been considered by courtiers, and those 
who are continually laboring to exalt pre- 
rogative at the expence of liberty, as ex- 
tremely favorable to tl^eir purpose. TJiey 
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caused an universal panic. The cowardidr, 
folly, and perhaps wickedness of certain 
public funftionaries, were the true cause of 
the extensive mischief; but the excesses 
of a few most wretched rioters, who scarce- 
ly knew what they were^ doing ; children, 
women, and drunken persons, were attri- 
buted tq the PEOPLE. Arguments were 
drawn from the event against popular cha- 
rafters, popular books, popular assemblies, 
and in favor of military coercion. Military 
associations in the capital were encouraged, 
and the bank of England became a barrack. 
Liberty has few votaries in comparison 
with Property. The alarm was artfully 
increased, and the spirit of despotism grew 
under its operation. The Tory and Jaco- 
bite party exulted over the ruins, and 
'would have reJQiced in building a Bastile 
with the dilapidations. *' See," said they, 
as they triumphed over the scene, ** the ef- 
fefts ofpoiver in the hands of the people!'' 
But the truth is, the people^ the grand 
mass of tlie community, were not at all 
concerned in effefting the mischief; for I 
cannot call a fortuitous assemblage of boys, 
beggars, women, and drunkards, the peo' 
pie. The first irregularities might have 
been suppressed by the slightest exertions 
of manly spirit. But those who were pos- 
sessed of efficient places and their emolu' 
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ments, enjoying, the sweets of office with-^ 
out suffering a sense of its duties to embit- 
ter them, displayed no spirit, and left it to 
be fairly inferred that they had it not.... 
The people at large were not to be blamed 
for these unfortunate events ; the whole of 
the culpability belonged to the appointed 
ministers of the Law, in whom the people 
trusted and were d-cceived. The blame, 
however, was laid on the people; and those 
who, from their arbitrary principles, wish- 
ed to discredit all popular interference in 
government, rejoiced at the calamity, as 
an auspicious event, confirming all their 
theories, and justifying their pra6lice. 

The artful encroachers on libetty were 
not deceived in calculating the effe6ls re- 
sulting from this total dereliftion of duty 
on the part of 4he civil magistrate. Almost 
immediately a damp was cast on the gene- 
rous ardor, which, under a Wyvil, a Rich- 
mond, a Portland, and a Pitt, was seeking 
the salvation of the countrj^ in a well timed 
and deliberate refortn of the house pf com- 
mons. A few, indeed, remained equally- 
zealous in the virtuous cause ; but the 
mind^ of the many were palsied by the 
panic, and seemed ready to acquiesce under 
every corruption attended with tranquility, 
rather than risk a reform, which they were 
taught to believe, could not be effe6led 
G 2 
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without popular commotion. Toryism saw 
the change with delight, and employed all 
its influence in augmenting and continuing 
the political torpor. 

In a few years the public mind seemed 
to have relinquished its intentions of ef- 
fefting a speedy reform. It seemed to 
adopt the physician's piaxim, Malum 
bene^ positum ne moveto ; and hesitated 
to undertake the removal of a local pain, 
lest it should throw the morbid matter over 
the whole habit. The fear of exciting a 
general inflammation prevented men from 
probing and cleaning the inveterate ulcer. 
In the mean time, the sore is growing 
worse, and if not stopped in its progress, 
must terminate in a mortification. 

Thus important and extensive were the 
consequences of a popular tumult, danger- 
t>us indeed and terrible in itself, but art- 
fully. exaggerated and abused by interested 
courtiers, for the prevention of parliament- 
ary reform, and the discredit of all popular 
-proceedings. When any appeal to the 
people was in agitation, on any business 
whatever, it was suflicient to say, " Re* 
meniber the riots,' ^ and the intended mea- 
sure wai? immediately relinquished. A 
glorious opportunity for the growth of des- 
potic opinions J The high-church, and 

* Though this evil is malum male positum*. 
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high- government bigots rejoiced as if they 
had gained a complete viftory. They al- 
ready sang Te Deum, 

But in the midst of their triumphs, as 
human affairs are seldom long stationary, 
the French revolution commenced. Every 
honest and enlightened mind exulted at it; 
but the news was like a death-bell to the 
ears of the sycophants. So large, so pow- 
erful a part of Europe emancipated from 
the fangs of despotism, blasted all the bud- 
ding hopes of those who are rather medi- 
tating the establishment than the demoli- 
tion of absolute rule. Aristocratical pride 
was mortified. Every sullen sentiment, 
every angry vpassion, rose in the disap- 
pointed bosom of that ambition, which 
seeks its own elevation on the depression 
of the people. But liberty and humanity 
sympathized in the joy of millions, restored 
to the rights which God and Nature gave 
them; and which had been gradually stolen 
from them by the spirit of despotism, adl- 
. ing, for mutual aid, in alliance with super- 
stition. 

But the morning which rose so beauti- 
fully in the political horizon of France was 
soon overclouded. The passions of leaders,. 
: jealous of each other, menaced from with- 
in and from without, hunted by surround- 
ing enemies till they were driven to phren* 
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zy, burst forth in tremendous fury. Cru- 
elties, which even despots might shudder 
to perpetrate, were the effefts of a situation 
rendered dangerous in the extreme, and 
almost desperate, by the general attack of 
all neighboring nations. The friends of 
liberty and humanity wept; but the faftors 

of despotism triumphed once more 

** Here," said they, *' we have another 
instance of the unfitness of the people for 
the possession of power, and the mischiev- 
ous effefts of excessive liberty." Every 
art which ingenuity can praftise, and in- 
fluence assist in its operation, was exerted 
to abuse and villify the French revolution. 
Associations were formed to disseminate 
childish books, favoring the spirit of des- 
potism, addressed to the meanest of the 
people, who yet had too much sense to be 
seduced by sentiments, doftrines, and lan- 
guage calculated only for the meridian of 
the nursery. Prosecutions and persecu- 
tions abounded ; and it became sedition 
to hint the propriety of parliamentary re- 
formation. The alarmists, as they were 
called, were so successful in propagating 
the old tory tenets, under the favorable in- 
fluence of the panic of real danger, and the 
detestation which French executions had 
justly occasioned, that some of the staunch- 
est friends of the people, men brought into^ 
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the country at the revolution, owing all 
their honours and emoluments to it, and 
hitherto professed and zealous whigs, de- 
scrted the standard of liberty, and took 
distinguished posts under the banners of 
the enemy. 

The spirit of despotism now Wient fortl^ 
with greater confidence than it had ever 
assumed since the expulsion of the Stuarts. 
Its advocates no longer sculked j no longer 
walked in masquerade. They 'boasted of 
tlieir principles, and pretended that they 
alone were friends to law, order, and reli-i 
gion. They talked of the laws of England 
not being severe enough for the punish- 
ment of sedition, and boldly expressed a 
wish that the laws of Scotland might be 
adopted in their place, A6live promoters 
of parliamentary reform were now accused 
of treasonable intentions by the very per- 
sons who were once loudest in their invec- 
tives Ugainst the corruption of the house 
of commons. Newspapers were hired to 
calumniate the best friends of freedom... • 
Writers appeared in various modes com- 
mending the old government of France ; 
and pouring the most virulent abuse on all 
who promoted or defended its abolition. 
Priests who panted for preferment preached 
despotism in their pulpits, and garretteers 
who hungered after places or pensions ^ 
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racked their invention to propagate its spirit 
by their pamphlets. Fear in the well- 
meaning, self-interest in tlie knavish, and 
systematic subtilly in the great party of 
tories, caused a general uproar in.&vor of 
principles and praflices hostile to consti- 
tutional liberty. 

' It is, however, the nature of all vicJent 
paroxysms to be of transient duration.... 
The friiends of man may therefore hope 
that panic fears^ servile sycophantism, and 
artful bigotry, will not long prevail over 
cool reason and liberal philanthropy. The 
drunken delirium will pass off; and sober 
sense will soon see ^(tid acknowledge, that 
tlie accidental evils which have arisen ip 
a neighboring nation, during a singular 
struggle for liberty, can be no arguments 
in favor of despotism, which is a constant 
coil of the most destruftive nature. The 
body in high and robust health is most 
subjeft to the heat of an inflammatory fever; 
but no man in his senses will therefore 
cease to wish for high and robust health. 

Sensible men, and true friends to the 
constitution, and therefore to the king, M'^ho 
forms so considerable a part of it, will be 
on their guard against false alarms excited 
by courtiers; lest in the fear of some future 
evil, from popular commotion, they lay 
aside that everwakilng vigilance which is 
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necessary to guard the good in possession, 
their constitutional liberty, from the secret 
depredation of the artful spoiler, who is 
always on the watch to encroach on popu- 
lar rights and privileges. 

Riots, tumults, and popular commotions, 
are indeed truly dreadful, and to be avoided 
with the utmost care by the lovers of liber- 
ty. Peace, good order, and security to all 
ranks, are the natural fruits of a free con- 
stitution. True patriots will be careful to 
discourage every thing which tends to de- 
stroy them ; not only because whatevet 
tends to destroy them tends to destroy Jill 
human happiness, but also because even 
an accidental outrage in popular assemblies 
. and proceedings, is used by the artful to 
discredit the cause of liberty. By the 
utmost attention to preserving the public 
peace, true patriots will defeat the mali- 
ci«us designs of servile courtiers ; but, 
whatever may happen, they will not desert 
the cause of human nature. Through a 
a dread of licentiousness, they will not for- 
sake the standard of liberty. It is the part 
of fools to fall upon Scylla in striving to 
avoid Charybdis. .Who but a fool would 
wish to restore the perpetual despotism of 
the old French government, through a 
dread of the transient outrages of a Pari- 
.fian tumult I jBoth are despotic while thejr 
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last. But the former is a torrent that flows 
forever ; the latter only a land flood, Aat 
covers the meadowsto-day, and disappears 
on the morrow. 

Dr. Price hasa passi^ so applicable to 
the present subject, that I shall beg leave 
to close this seftion by the citation of it : 
and on the mention ofhis name, I mast pay 
a trifling tribute to his memory, which is 
the more necessary, as his charafter has 
been scandalously aspersed, by those who 
are ever busy in discrediting the people 
and their friends, and who, ^pretendinga 
love of goodness and religion, blacken widi 
their foulest calumny those who are singu- 
larly remarkable for both, for no other rea- 
son than that, under the influence of good- 
ness and religion, such persons espouse the 
cause of freedom, andprefer the happiness 
of millions to the pomp and pride of a few 
aspirants at unlimited dominion. Meek, 
gentle and humane; acute, eloquent, and 
profoundly skilled in politics and philoso- 
phy ; take him for all and all, the qualities 
of his heart, with the abilities of his head, 
and you may rank Price among the fii^t 
ornaments of his age. Let his enemi^ 
produce from all their boasted despots and 
despotical Satraps, any one of his contem* 
poraries whom, in the manner of Plutarch, 
they may place by bis side as a paraUeL 
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Posterity will do him the justice of whick 
the proud haw robbed him, and snaftch 
him from the calumniators, to place him in 
Ihe temple of personal honor, high amon^ 
the benefuftors to tlie human race. 

But I return from the <Ugression, into 
which I was led by an honest indignation 
against the vilest of calumnies against the 
best of men. These are the words of Dr. 
Price : 

* Licentiousness and despotism are more 

* nearly allied than is commonly imagin- 

* ed. They are both alike inconsistent 
' with liberty, and the true end of govern- 

* raent ; nor is there any otlier difference 

* between them, than that one is the licen- 

* tiousness of great men, and the other 

* the licentiousness of little men ; or that 

* by one, the persons and property of a 
' people are subject to outrage and inva- 

* sion jfrom a king, or a lawless body of 
' grandees ; and that by the other, they 

* are subjeft to the like outrage from a law- 
' less mob. In avoiding one of these evils ^ 

* mankind have vften run into the other. 

* Butall well constituted governments guard 

* equally against both. Indeed, of the two, 
^ the last is, on several accounts, the least 
' to be dreaded, and has done the least mis. 

* chief. It may truly be said, if licentious. 
' nefis has destroyed itst housands, despot- 

H 
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* ism has destroyed its millions. The 

* former having jiittle power, and no sys- 
^ TEM TO SUPPORT IT, nccessarily finds 

* its own remedy ; and a people soon get 

* out of the tumult and anarchy attending 

* it. But a despotism, wearing a form of 

* government, and being armed with its 

* force, is an evil not to be conquered with- 

* out dreadful struggles. It goes on from 

* age to age, debasing the human faculties-, 

* levelling all distinftions, and preying on 

* the rights and blessings of society. It 

* deserves to be added, that in a state dis- 
' turbed by licentiousness, there is an a k i- 

* MATioN which is favorable to the human 
' mind, and puts it upbn exerting its pow- 

* ers ; but in a state habituated to despot- 
' ism, all is still and torpid. A dark atid sa- 

* vage tyranny stifles every effort of geni- 
^ us, and the mind loses all its spirit and 

* dignity.' 

Heaven grant, that in guarding against 
a fever, we fell not into a palsy \ 
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SECTION X. 

Whin Human Life is held cheapo it is a 
Symptom of a prevailing Spirit ofDes^ 
, potism. 

X HER£ is nothing which 1 can so re- 
iitflantly pardon in the great ones 6f this 
world, as the little value they entertain for 
the life of a man. Property, if seized or 
lost, may be restored ; and without pro- 
perty^ ipan may enjoy a thousand delight- 
ful pleasures of existence. The sun shmes 
«s warmly on the poor as on the rich ; and 
the gale of health breathes its balsam into 
the cottage casement on the heath, no less 
sweetly and salubriously than into the por- 
rtajs of the palace. But can the lords of this 
v,:orld, who are so larish of the lives of their 
inferiors, with all their boasted power, give 
the cold heart to beat again, or relume the 
light of the eye once dimmed by the shades 
of death ? Accursed despots, shew me your 
authority fortak ingaway that which yenever 
gave, and cannot give; for undoing the work 
of God, and extinguishing the lamp of life 
which was illuminated with a ray from hea- 
ven. Where is your charter to privilege 
murder? You do the work of Satan, who 
was a destroyer ; and your right, if you 
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possess atjy, must have or?ginaled from 
the father of mischief and misery. 

There is nothing so precious as the Ufe 
of a man. A philosopher of antiquity, who 
possessed not the religion of philanthropy » 
who knew not that man catne from heaven, 
^nd is to return thither; who never heard 
the doftrine authenticated, that man is far 
vored with a communication of the divine 
nature by the Holy Spirit of God ; yet, un- 
der all these disadvantages, maintained that 
HOMO JEST ji£ssi\CBA, that cvcry humak 

CREATURE is CONSECRATED tO God, and 

therefore inviolable bv his fellow man, 
without profanation. Afl the gold of Ophir, 
all the gems of Golconda, cannot buy a 
single life, nor pay for its loss. It is above 
all price. 

Yet take a view of tli« world, and you 
will immediatelj'- be led to conclude, that 
scarcely any thing is viler than human life. 
Crimes which have very little moral evil, 
if any, and which tlierefore cannot incur 
the vengeance of a just and merciful Deity, 
are punished with death at a human tribu- 
nal. I mean state crimes ; such aClions, 
condu6l, speeches, as are made crimes by 
despots, but are not recognised as such in 
the decalogue ; such as may proceed from 
thepurest and most virtuous principle, from 
the most enlarged benevolence, from wis- 
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"ddm and unaffected patriotism; such as 
may proceed from mere warmth of temper, 
neither intending nor accomplishing any 
'mischief; the mere effefts of error, as in- 
nocent too in its consequences as its origin. 
But the despot is offended or frightened ; 
for guilt trembles at the least alarm, and 
nc^hing but- the blood of the accused can 
expiate the offence. 

Yet numerous as are the innocent vic- 
tims of the tribunal, where to offend the 
' state is the greatest abomination that man 
can commit, they are lost and disappear 
when compared to the myriads sacrificed 
to the demon of war. Despotism delights 
in war.. It is its element. As the boll 
knows, by in&tinft, that his strength is in 
his honis, and the eagle trusts in his talons ; 
so the despot feel^ hrs puissance most, 
when surrounded by bis soldiery arrayed 
for battle. With the sword in his hand, 
and his artillery around him, he rejoices 
in his might, and glories in his greatness,. 
BloocT must mark his path ; and his. tri- 
umph is incomplete, till death and destruc- 
tion stalk over the land, the harbingers of 
• his triumphant cavalcade. 

We hear much of necessary wars ; but 

it is certainly true, that a real absolute, 

unavoidable necessity for war, such as a- 

lone can render it just, has seldom occur- 

H 2 
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red in the Wstory of man. The pride^ tlie^ 
wanton cruelty of absediite puinces, cairing 
nothing for human iife, have an all ^gea, 
without the ieast necessity, involved the 
world in war; and thciJefore it is the com- 
mon cause of alU mankind to abolish abso^ 
lute 'power ; and to discourage, by every 
lawful means, the spirit that leads to any 
degree of it. No individual, however good, 
. is fit to be trusted with so dangerous a de- 
posit. His goodness may l^e corrupted 
by the mganitude of the trust ; and it is 
tlie nature of power uncontrouled by fear 
or law, to vitiate the best dispositions.^... 
He who would have shuddered to spill a 
drop of blood, in a hostile contest, as a 
private man, shall deluge whole provinces, 
as an absohite prince, and laugh over the 
subjugated plains which he has fertilized 
with human gore. 

What are the chief considtsrations with 
'- such men, previously to going to war, and 
, at its conclusion ? Evidently the expence 
of M o N E y . Little is said or thought of the 
lives lost, or devpted to be lost, except as 
matters oi pecuniary value. Humanity in- 
deed weeps in silence and solitude, in the sje- 
«que«tered shade of private life ; but is a single 
jtear shed incourts, and camps, and cabinets ? 
When men high in command, men of for- 
tune 'and family, fall, their deeds are bla«.an- 
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<id, and they figure mhistory ; butwho, save 
^cpoor widow and tte orphan, enquire after 
-the very names of the rank and file ? There 
they lie, a mass of human flesh, not so 
much regretted by the despots as the horses 
they rode, or the arms they bore. While 
ships often go down to the bottom, struck 
by the iron thunder bolts of war, and not 
a life is saved , the national loss is estima- 
ted by the despot, according to the weight 
of metal wasted, and the magnitude and 
expense of the wooden castle. 

Flora tur lachrymis amissa pecwnia vcrid ! 

God, we read, made man in his own 
image ; and our saviour taught us that he 
was the heir of immortality. God made no 
distinftion of* persons; but behold a be- 
ing, born to a sceptre, though a poor, puny, 
shivering mortal like the rest, presumes 
to sell, and let out for hire, these images of 
God, to do the work of butchbrs, in any 
cause, and for any pay-master, on any num- 
ber of unoffending fellow-cre§itures, who 
are standing up in defence of their hearths, 
their altars, their wives, their children and 
their liberty. Greatnumbersof men, train- 
ed to the trade of human butchery,, are 
constantly ready to be let to hire, to carry 
on the work of clespotism, and to support, 
by the mpney they earn in this HelUsh 
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employment, the luxurious vices of the 
WTetch who calls them his property. Can 
that state of human afiairs be right and pro- 
per, which permits a miscreant, scarcely 

. worthy the name of a man, sunk in effemina- 
cy, the slave of vice, often the most abomi- 
nable kind of vice, ignorant and illiterate, 

. debilitated with disease, weak in body as in 
mind, to have such dominion of hundreds 
of thousands, his superiors by nature, as 
to let them out for pay, to murder the in- 
nocent stranger in cold blood? 

Though, in free countries and limited 
monarchies, such attrocious villainy is ne- 
ver permitted, yet it becomes the friends 
of liberty and humanity to be on their guard 
against the prevalence of any opinions and 
pra6Gces which depreciate man, as man, ' 
and vilify human life. None can tell to 
what enormous'depravity small concessions 
may lead ; when the horror of crimes is 
gradually softened by the wicked arts of 
proud intriguers, idolizing gran^ur and 
trampling on poverty. ^ 

What shall we think of the praftice of 
%vhatis called ckimping ? Is it to be al- 
lowed in a free country ? Are not men 
bought, inveigled, or forced by it, as if 
they were cattle, beasts of the field or the 
forest, and capable of becommg Xht proper- 
ty of the purchaser or the captor ? If ana- 
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lion should behold with patience such a 
praftice increasing and encouraged by th« 
great, weuld thefe not be reason to sus- 
pe«ft liiat it had lost the spirit of freedom, 
and was preparing to submit its neck to the 
yoke of despotism ? Is not an impressed 
sailor or a kidnapped soldier one of the 
images of God ? Is he not entitled to all 
the rights of nature, and the society of 
which he is a member ? Does poverty dis- 
franchise a man, robhim of his rights, and 
render his life a commodity to be bought 
«nd sold, or thrown away, at the will of a 
rich man, who is enabled to take advantage 
of his want, and add to the misfortune of 
indigence the curse of slavery ? Are a fe\V 
pieces of silver to be allowed, by conniv- 
ance, if not by legal permission, as the 
price of bleod, when poverty, but not the 
will, consents to the sale ? 

Even if boxing were ever to become a 
spectacle patronized by princes, and en- 
couraged by a people, there would be rea- 
son to fear lest man, as man, had lost hi* 
value i lest life were estimated of little 
price; and lest the spirit of despotism were 
gradually insinuating itself into the com* 
munity. There would be reason to fear 
lest times, like those of the latter Roman 
emperors, were returning, and that men 
might be kept like wild beasts, to be 
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brought on the stage and fight for public 
diversion, and to be murdered for the even- 
ing's amusement of fashionable lords and 
Jadies, at an opera-house. 

The dignity of human nature, in despo- 
tical countries, is treated as a burlesque. 
A man is less dignified than a pampered 
horse, and his life infinitely less valued, 
put in a land of liberty, like ours, every 
man should learn tp venerate himself and 
his neighbor, as a noble creature, depen- 
dent only on God, on reason, on law. Life, 
junder such circumstances, is a pearl of 
great price. Every human being, under 
fiuch circumstances, is of equal value in 
the sight of God. They, therefore, who, 
in consequence of civil elevation, hold any 
man's life cheap and vile, unless he has for- 
feited his rights by enormous crimes, are 
guilty of rebellion against God, and ought 
to be hunted out of society ; as the wolf, 
once the native of England's forests, waji 
jexterminated from the island. 
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SECTION XI. 

^Indifferenee of the middle and Imver Clas^ 
ses of the Pei)ple to public Affairs^ high- 
ly favorable to the eticraacbments of 
the Tory Principles^ and therefore to 
the Spirit of Despotism. 



Ti 



HE opinion, that the tnajority of the 
?^oPLE have no concern in political dis- 
quisitions, is at once insulting and injuri^- 
ous. They who maintain it, evidefntljr 
mean to make a separation in the minds of 
men, between the government and the na* 
tion. It is insulting to the nation, as 
it insinuates that they are either incapable 
or unworthy of interfering ; and it is inju- 
rious to the government and the whole com- 
munity, as it renders that power, which 
ought to be an objcft of love, an objedl of 
terror and jealousy. 

Such an opinion is fit only for a country 
subjeft to absolute power, and in which 
the people, considered only as conquered 
slaves, hold their lives and all their enjoy- 
ments at the will of the conqueror. As. 'Un 
originates ia despotic principles, so it tends 
to produce and diffuse thenfK 

As to the intelleftual abilities of the 
people, it is certain that some of the ablest 
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fttatesnicn, law-givers, and men of business, 
have originated from that order vi^hich is 
called plebeian. ' There is a singular vi- 
gor of mind, as well as of body, in men 
who have been placed out of the reach of 
luxury and corruption by their poor or ob- 
scure condition > and when this vigor, of 
mind has been improved by a competent 
education, and subsequent opportunities 
of experience and observation, it has led to 
very high degrees of mental excellence; 
Plebeians have arrived at the very first 
rank in all arts and sciences ; and there is 
nothing in politics so peculiarly abstruse 
or recondite, as to be incomprehensible 
. by intellefts that have penetrated into die 
profoundest depths of philosophy. 

As to the right of the people tp think, 
let him w^ho denies it, deny, at the same 
time, their right to breathe. I'hey can no 
more avoid thinking than breathing. God 
formed them to do both ; and though 
statesmen often a^ as if they wished to op- 
pose the will of the Deity, Vet happily they 
want the power. And since men must 
think, is it possible to prevent, them from 
thinking of the government? upon the 
right conduft of which depend their li- 
berty, their property, and their lives. It 
fe their duty to watch over the possessors 
of j)ower, lest tjiey should be prevented, 
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by the encroaching nature of power, from 
leaving to their posterity that freedom 
\yhich they inherited ; a natural right, prc- 
«erved frora the oppressor's infringement, 
by the blood of their virtuous ancestors. 

But such is -the effeft of political arti-^ 
fice, under the management of court syco-^ 
pbants, that the middle ranks of people arc 
laughtto believe, that they ought not^ to 
tfouble themselves with affairs of state. 
They are taught to think that a certain set 
ef men come into the world like demigods, 
possessed of right, power, and intellectual 
abilities, to rule the earth, as God rules the 
universe, withoutcontrol. They are taught 
to believe, tSiat free enquiry and manly re 
m(Histrance are the sin of sedition. They 
are taught to believe, that they are to la- 
bw by the sweat of their brow to get mo- 
ney for the taxes; and when they have 
paid them, to go to work again for more, 
to pay the next demand without a murmur. 
Their children may starve : they may be 
obliged to shut out the light of heaven, 
and the eommon air which the beasts on 
the waste enjoy; they may be disabled 
from procuring a draught of wholesome 
and refreshing beverage after the day's la- 
bor which has raised the money to pay tKe 
tax ; they may not be able to buy the ma- 
terials for cleanliness of their persons^ 
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when defiled by the same labor ; yet they 
must acquiesce in total sUence. They 
must read no obnoxious papers or pam- 
phlets, and they must not ' utter a com* 
plaint, at the house where they arc com- 
pelled to go for refreshment, which the tax 
prevents them from enjoying at home with 
their little ones. Yet they have nothing 
to do widi public affairs ; and if they shew 
the least tendency to enquiry or opposition, 
they suffer a double punishment, first, from 
their lordly landlord and employer, and 
secondly, from prosecution for turbulence 
and sedition. 

The legal punishments attending the ex- 
pression of discontent, by any overt-aft, 
are so seyere, and the ilUgrounded terrors 
oftheraso artfully disseminated, that ra- 
ther than incur the least danger, they sub^ 
mit in silence to the hardest oppression. 

Even the middle ranks are terrified into a 
tame and silent acquiescence. They learn, 
to consider politic^ as a dangerous subjeft^ 
not to be touched without hazard of liber, 
ty or life. They shrink therefore from the 
subjefl. They will neither read nor con, 
verse upon it. They pay their contribu, 
tion to a war, and take a minister's word 
that it is just and necessary. Better part 
with a little money patiently, since part 
with it we must, say they, than by daring^ 
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to investigate the cause or condu6l of pub- 
lic measures, risk a prison or a gibbet. 

Great and opulent landholders often ex^^ 
^rcise a despotism in their petty domin- 
ions, which stifles the voice of truth, and 
blinds the eye of inquiry. If tenants utter 
a sentiment in public, adverse to the court- 
ly opinions of the great man, who is look- 
ing up to a minister for a douceur for him- 
self, his sons, his natural sons, or his ne- 
phews, or cousins, the beneficial lease will 
not be renewed at its expiration. What 
has such a fellow to do with politics ? Fine 
times indeed, when rustics dare to have 
an opinion on the possibility of avoiding a 
war, which a minister has declared una- 
voidable ! A thousand modes of harrassing 
and embarrassing the subordinate neigh- 
bor, who dares think for himself, are prac- 
tised by the slavish rich man, who, posses- 
sing enough to maintain a thousand poor 
families, is yet greedily grasping at a place 
or a pension ; or, if he be too opulent to 
think of such addition, which is seldom the 
case, still views with eager eye and pant- 
ing heart, at least a baronetage, and per- 
haps a coronet, glittering on high with ir- 
resistable brilliancy; 

Gross ignorance, unmanly fear of pun- 
ishment, and obsequiousness to. overgrown 
aristocrats, at once servile and tyrannic^ 
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operate in conjun£lion to prevent the mid- 
dle and lower ranks from attending to the 
concerns of the community, of which they 
are very important members ; contribute 
ing to its support by their personal exer- 
tions,their consumption of taxed commodir 
ties, and the payment of imposts. 

There is also an habitual indolence which 
prevents many from concerning themselves 
with a.ny thing but that which immediately 
aflfeSts their pecuniary interest. Such per- 
sons would be content to live under the 
Grand Seignor, so long as they might eat, 
drink, and sleep in peace. But such musi 
never be the prevailing sentiment of a peo- 
ple, whose ancestors have left them the in- 
heritance of liberty, as an estate unaliena- 
ble, and of more value than the mines of 
Peru . Such indolence is treachery to^pos- 
terity ; it is a base and cowardly derelic- 
tion of a £rust, which they who confided 
it are prevented by death from guarding 
or withdrawing. 

The middle or lower ranks, too nume- 
rous to be bribed by a minister, and al- 
most out of the reach of court corruption, 
constitute the best bulwark of liberty. 
They are a natural and most efficacious 
check on the strides of -power. They 
ought therefore to know their consequence, 
and to preserve it with unwinking vigi- 
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lance. They have a stake, as it is called, 
a most important stake, in the country. 
Let not the overgrown rich only pretend 
to have a stake iti the country, and claim 
from it an e^&clusive privilege to regard its 
concerns. The middle ranks have their 
TiditiYC freedom to preserve; their birth- 
right to proteft from the dangerous attacks 
of enormous and overbearing affluence. 
Inasmuch as liberty and security are more 
conducive to happinessthan excessive rich- 
es, it muiBt be allowed, that the poor man's 
stake in the country is as great as the rich 
man's. If he should lose this stake, his 
poverty, which was consoled by the con- 
sciousness of his liberty and security, be- 
comes an evil infinitely aggravated. He 
has nothing left to defend him from the 
oppressor's wrong and the proud man's 
contumely. He may soon' degenerate to 
a beast of burden ; for the mind sinks with 
the slavery of the condition. But while a 
mail feels that he is free, and fills a reepefl:- 
able rank, as a freeman, in the communi- 
ty, he walks with upright port, conscious, 
even in rags, of comparative dignity. 

While the middle and lower ranks ac 
quaipt themselves with their rights, they 
should also impress oh iheir minds a sense 
of their duties, and .return obedience and 
allegiance for proteftion. 
I 2 
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To perform the part of good members 
of the community, their understandings 
must be duly enlightened, and they must 
be encouraged, rather than forbidden, to 
give a close attention to all. public trans- 
a6lions. Disagreements in private life are 
often justly called misunderstandings. It 
is through want of clear conceptions that 
feuds and animosities frequently happen in 
public. The many are not so mad as they 
are represented. They aft honestly and 
zealously according to their knowledge. 
Give them fair and full information, aild 
they will do the thing that is right, in con- 
jsequence of it. But nothing more gene- 
rally and justly offends them^ than an at- 
tempt to conceal or distort fafts which con- 
cern them ; an attempt to render them the 
dupes of interested ambition, planning its 
own elevation on the ruina of their inde- 
pendence. 

I wish, as a friend to peace, and an 
enemy to all tumultuary and riotous pro- 
ceedings, that the mass of the people should 
understand the constitution, and know, 
that redress of grievances is to be sought 
and obtained by appeals to the law ; by 
appeals to reason ; without appealing, ex- 
cept in cases of the very last necessity, 
which seldom occur, to the arm of vipr 
lence. I advise them patiently to bear, 
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while there is but a hope of melioration, 
even flagrant abuses, if no other mode of 
redress appears, for the present, but con- 
vulsion. I would exhort them, not to fljr 
from the despotism of an administration, 
to the despotism of an enraged populace. 
I would have them value the life, the tran- 
quility, the property, of the rich and great, 
as well as those of the poor and obscure. 
I would wish them to labor at promoting 
human happiness, in all ranks, and be as- 
sured,.that happiness, like health, is not to 
be enjoyed in a fever. 

To accomplish these ends, I think too 
much pains cannot be bestowed in teach- 
ing them to understand the true nature of 
civil liberty ; and in demonstrating to 
them, that it is injured by all excesses^ 
whether the excesses originate in courts or 
cottages. 

And surely those men are neither friends 
to their country nor «,o human nature, who 
for the sake of keeping down the lower or- 
ders, would objefl to teaching the people 
the value of a pure representation, free 
suffrage, a free press, and a trial by jury. 
These are the things that are most likely to 
endear the constitution to them, to render 
them truly loyal, chearfuUy obedient, and 
zpalously peaceable. 
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It is not the delusive publications of in- 
terested and sycophantic associators which 
can produce this valuable purpose. Writ- 
ings so evidently partial, persuade none but 
those that are already persuaded ; and de- 
ceive none but those tliat are Willing to be 
deceived. Truth only, will have weight 
with the great body of the people, who 
have nothing to hope from ministerial fa- 
vor, or to fear, while the constitution is un- 
impaired, from ministerial displeasure. 

Let the people, then, be at liberty, unifi- 
terupted by persons afituated by tory and 
high prerogative .principles, to study poli- 
tics, to read pamphlets, and to debate, if 
they choose it, in societtes. The more 
they know of a good constitution and a 
good administration, the belter they will 
behave. Ministry need not hire newspa- 
pers, or employ spies. Let them build 
their confidence in truth and justice, and 
the enlightened people will constitute its 
firmest buttress. Let it never be said, that 
the people have nothing to do with politics, 
lest it should be inferred, that such poli- 
tics have no regard to the people. 
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SECTION XIL 

The despotic Spirit is inclined to discoti^ 
rage Commerce^ as unfavorable to its 
purposes. 



As man a reasonable creature ? Is he 
then most perfeft and happy, when his con- 
duft is regulated by reason ? If so, then 
the boasted age of c h i v a l r y was an age of 
folly, madness and misery. It was an age in 
which a romantic imagination triumphed 
by force over the plainest and strongest 
decisions of common sense. It was an age 
in which pride and wanton insolence tramp- 
led on the rights and happiness of human 
nature. To express my idea of it in a 
word, it was an age of q^uixoTiSM, in 
which Europe appeared as one vast coun- 
try of bedlamites. Yet, wonderful to re- 
late, men have lately arisen, pretending to 
extraordinary degrees of the distinftivc fa- 
culty of man, professing the most unboun- 
ded philanthropy, but at the same time re- 
gretting that the age of chivalry is no 
more. 

The truth is, the spirit of chivalry was 
highly favorable to the spirit of despotism. 
Every feudal baron was a petty tyrant, lit- 
tH differing from the cheiftain of a bandit- 
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ti. They were absolute sovereigns over 
their vassals. Their castles were fortified 
palaces, from whicli they issued, regardless 
of government or law, like lions or tigers 
from their dens, to defornl the land with 
blood and devastation. What was the si- 
tuation of the PEOPLE, the million, in those 
days of mischievous folly ? It was scarcely 
better than that of the negroes in the 
islands of America. And are these times 
to be regretted in the present day ? Yes, 
certainly, by those who pine at seeing the 
condition of the multitude meliorated, and 
who consider the unfortunate part of their 
fellow -creatures as a herd of swine. 

At this period of English histoty, slaves, 
natives of England, were bought and sold 
oil English ground, just in the same man- 
ner as the negroes in Africa. One of the 
chief articles of export from England, in 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons, was the 
SLAVE. Slaves were always appendant to 
manors, like the stock of cattle on a farm. 
They were attached to the soil, and were 
conveyed or descended with the estate, 
under the name of villains regardant^ 
gleba adscriptitiu They were never con- 
sidered as citizens ; they had no vote, no 
rights; and were in every respeft, in the 
eye of the great men who possessed them, 
like goods, chattels, and beasts of burdfc. 
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As honest labor was considered as sla- 
vish, so also was every kind of thade. 
The only class esteemed, was that which 
we should now call gbktlAMen or e- 
sqiTiHES. And what was their employ- 
ment ? Destruction of their fellovj crea^ 
tures. They neither toiled nor spun ; 
but they wielded the sword, and shed 
blood under the banners of their chief, 
whenever he thought proper to wage war 
with an unoffending neighbor. They were^ 
however honorable men ; all, all honor a* 
ble men. But honor will not fill the belly, 
nor cloathe the back ; and pride was obli, 
ged to stoop for food, raiment, dwellings, 
and all the comforts and accommodations of 
life, to the villain and vassal; who were ex- 
aftly in the rank occupied by modern trades- 
men, mechanics and artisans. The gentle* 
man of those days availed himself of their 
labor and ingenuity, and then despised them . 
The GENTLEMEN of modcm days, who ad* 
mire the age of chivalry, and who adopt tory 
find arbitrary principles, would be glad to 
consider this useful and ingenious class of 
citizens in the sfime light, • Perish our 

* commerce y live our constitution. Perish 

* the loom, the plough, the hammer, the 

* axe ; but flourish the sword. Sink thq 
' merchant ship, but let the man of war ride 
' ^n the waves in all her glory,' 
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Such sentiments resemble those of the 
feudal barons, the most despotic gen ti^e-^ 
MEN that ever disgraced human nature. 
The old feudal barons, however could riot 
always find employment for the ^woi'd at 
home ; and Peter the monk told them they 
would be rewarded in heaven by waging 
war on Palestine. They embarked with 
the blessings of the pope on their banners. 
It was a fortunate event for the despised 
' vassals who were left at home . Both com- 
merce and liberty are greatly indebted to 
the crusades for their subsequent flourishr 
ing state. In the absence of the tyrants, 
the tradesmen and artisans exercised their 
^t and industry on their own account, and 
graduallv acquired a degree of indepenr 
dence. Many of the barons never return- 
ed to oppress them. Many returned, great- 
ly injured in strength, spirit, and property. 
Consequently they lost their power. Char- 
ters were now sold or granted, and com- 
merce lifted up her front in defiance of 
pride, that, looking down from her castle 
on the ship and manufacturer, despised her 
lowly occupation, while she envied her 
opulence. The country was enriched by 
arts which the nobles deemed vile. The 
mass of the people acquired property, and 
with it, power and independence. The ty- 
^ rannjr of the feudal system, and the noiM 

4 
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sense of thivalry, which endeavored to cre- 
ate a fantastic merit, independent of virtue 
and utility, soon vanished when the human 
mind was attiberty to think for itself; and 
men were embeldened to a6l freely by a 
consciousness of possessing skill and pro- 
perty. 

But while the human heart is subjeft to 
pride, and fond of power, the spirit of ty- 
ranny, .which adluated the old barons in 
feudal times, will manifest itself, in some 
mode or degree, whenever opportunities 
occur. Commerce was despised under 
the late monarchy in France ; and com- 
merce, we have reason to think, is looked 
upon with a jealous eye in England, by 
those who are violently attached to sense- 
less grandeur. 

Men of this description are averse to 
commerce, not ohly from pride, but from 
policy. They see commerce enriching aind 
exalting plebeians to a rank in society equal 
to their own ; and often furnishing the means 
ofluxurious enjoyment and splendor; which, 
they themselves; with all the pride of birth 
and the presumption of office, cannot sup. 
port. Though a war may injure Jrade, and 
ruin manufafturing to^vns, yet it is eagerly 
engaged in, if it gratifies the revenge of 
courts, and the pride of nobles. Its ill ef- 
fe£ts on commerce may be a recommenda- 
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tion of to those who exclaim, *' Perhb 
commerce^ live our constitution^^ It re- 
duces that aspiring greatiieds of the mer^ 
ehant, which treads on the heefc of the gran- 
dee, and overtops him. It bleeds tlie* bo^ 
dy which appears in the eyes, of the great 
to shew symptoms of plethora^ It clips 
the wihgs which seem ready to emulate 
the flight erf the eagle. It lops th^ tree 
which gives umbrage by its shadow, Th«p 
fiivors of absolute power would have a na^ 
tion of gentlemen scddiers, of courtiers, and 
of titled noblemeu ; and they view wi^ 
pain, a nation of gentlemien merchants^' of 
t^n iridepetidefit both in spirit and fortune^ 
enUghteiled by education, improved by exi^ 
periencc, enriched by virtues and useful 
exertion, possessing principles of honoii 
founded on honesty, and therefore quite as 
scrupulous and nice as if they had been 
bred in idleness, bloated with the pride of 
ancestry, tyrannically imperious over tke^ 
a^ive classes, and at the same time abje^ 
^aves to courtly fashion, 

But, as ih a commercial nation ^ it i« im* 
possible to prevent men of this descriptiifti' 
from* sometimes acquiring princely for-' 
tuiies, it becomes a very desirable objeft, 
among* l^e politiciaris^attached to arbitrary 
power, to corrupt' the principal commer- 
cial houses^ by raising iii them the spirit of 
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t^anity and ambition. They have already 
acquired money more than sufficient for aU 
the purposes of aggrandizement. The 
next obje6): is honor $ that is^ a title. A 
b^onelag^ is a charming lure to the whole 
fattuly. Any favor indeed frofn the court 
k a feather. A title is now and then jur 
diciously bestowed* This operates on the 
rking t^ce, andt teaches them to undervalue 
their indej^endence in competition with tht 
%m^ of^ minister. The minister, indeed^ 
1ms mews of gratifying tfi^ avarice as weU 
tSi tlK vanity pf die con^niercial order* 
Contracti^ are deliqiou^ douceurB to the a^*- 
pi^ng' trader : they ngj: CMily eiw^iehi but 
lead to a conne^otv with the powers that 
be, !and pave with gold the Toad of arnbi^ 
tbn. 

But the sun of tory favor which irradiatw 
tbe top% of the niountairt) seldom reaches 
Ae vale. The millions of humblet* adven*^ 
twers in coiftitierce and manufa£lurev who 
are enriching their country* and accommo- 
dating human life, in ten thoMsand models 
that require both virtue and rfj^iil, are yiew- 
W hy the promf^tei's of arbitrary power 
wi-th sovereign contempt. The truth is, 
that mow of these, notwithstanding, tl^^ 
disdain with which they are treated, atie 
Si^me of th^ most independent members of 
the egmmunity.; They coAstitute a very 
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large portion of the middle rank, f hey 
arc a firm pfiaJanx, and commonly enlisted 
on the side of liberty* They can scarcely 
be otherwise*; for they have little to hope 
or fear from those who call themselves 
their superiors. They perform a work, 
or vend a commodity, equivalentt to the 
compensation they receive ; and owe no 
obligation* beyond that which civility or 
}>enevx)lehce, towards those with ' whom 
4hey negociate, imposes. The customer 
applies to them for his own convenience. 
If they be fair traders, they vend their 
-wares at the market price ; arid if one will 
iK>t accede to it, they wait patiently for a- 
nother offer. They do not think them- 
selves bound to make any unmanly sub- 
mission to those who deal with them fot 
their own advantage. 

A numerous body of men like these, 
possessing, in the aggregate, a vast pro- 
perty, arid consequently, if they could a£t 
m concert, a vast power also, cannot .but 
be an objeft of uneasiness to the co-part- 
ners in a proud aristocracy, wishing to en- 
^gross to themselves the whole world, ^"Wi 
• all its pleasures, honors, emoluments, and 
rights. As they cannot destroy this body, 
their next enveavor is to vilify it, to render 
>it insignificant, to discourage its attention 
to public affairs, tp lessen its profits, and to 
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0|]^]|arrasa its operaUoas by.iax^& on iM. 
^ost veadiWe produiftions. They would 
gU^ly reader a tradesman as contemptible 
in England^ as ^t wa$ in France before the 
5§vqJtttion. In. France, we all know, un-^ 
der its despotic kings, no virtue, no merit, 
90 servioesi tothe puMi^c or mankind, could 
wipe 0$ the fil^y stain fixed on the char 
X^&^^ hy merchandi2;e. The poorest, upmost 
vi^aino^s ai^d viciovia idiot, who partoo]| 
of jBLobJ^sse, would have been^sleenied, mk 
that i^ahappy period, infinitely superior to 
jf. GreshaiiH, a Barnard, or a Skimmer. 

My purpose in thes^ remarks is to ex- 
hort the mercantile order to preserve their 
independence^ by preserving a just sense 
of their own dignity, 1 see with pain and 
alarm the first men in a greai city, thc.me- 
tropolis of the world, whose merchants are 
princcs.yCXQ^\x^^% with, slavish siibmission 
to the^ minister of the day, seconding all his 
artful piirposesi in a qdrporation, calling out 
the military on the slightest occasion, at 
once to overawe the multitude, and at the 
same time to annihilate their own ciyil and 
DWatjitutional authority. )f tlvey would but 
pi:eserve. their ind^pend^ncjs, and retain a 
4i^ attaelimf nt to the people^ ^fA the lights 
of their fellow-citizens, their power and 
consi^quence would be ii^finitely a^giMal- 
^d> and th^y^iy minister wb® b»yi^ m Q*- 
k2 
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joles them, would hold them in high cstf* 
mation. Ultimately, perhaps, their present 
sordid vkws might be accomplisht?d with 
greater success ; as they certainly would 
be, if accomplished at all, with more honor 
and satisfaction. 

Instead of separating their interests, I 
would say, let our commerce and our con* 
stitution ever flourish together. Certain I 
am, that a flourishing commerce, by giving 
power and consequence to the middle and 
lower ranks of the people, tends more than 
all the military associations to preserve the 
genuine spirit of the constitution. 



SECTION XIIL 

The Spirit of Despotism displaying itseff 
in private Life ^ arid proceeding thence 
to avail itself of the Church and tbe^ 

' Military. , 



M. 



ANY who enj^ the great advan- 
tages of distinguished rank and enormous 
wealth, either hereditary of acquired, not 
contented with those advantages, seem, by 
their behaviour, to envy the less fortunate 
i^f their species the little happiness they 
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retain m their humble sphere. Unsatisfied 
with the elevation which their birth or for- 
tune has given them, they wish to trample 
on their inferiors, and to force themstill low- 
^r in society. Base pride I sordid greed- 
iness of wretches, who, notwithstanding 
they are gratified with all external splendor; 
and pampered even to loathing with plenty 
of all good things, yet insult those who min- 
ister to their luxuries, and who (however 
deserving by virtue all that the others pos- 
sess by chance) sit down, with a bare com- 
petence, and often in want of real necessa- 
ries, food, raiment, and habitation. 

The insolence of many among the great, 
who possess neither knowledge nor virtue, 
fior any quality useful to mankind, and the 
<:ontempt with which they look down upon 
men, whom, though both virtuous and use- 
ful,they call their inferjiors, excites the hon- 
est indignation of all who can think and 
feel, and who are remote from the sphere 
of corrupting influence. The natural sen- 
sations of an honest heart revolt against it. 
It is not only most highly culpablp in a 
moral view, but extremely dangerous in a 
political. It arises fi-om the genuine spirit 
<rf despotism, and if not, checked by the 
people, must lead to its universal prevai- 
•lence. Such a 'spirit would allow no rights 
to the poor, but those whicjx cannot be ta- 
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kea away^ sueh as the sw^n^ pQ^ess^; 1^( 
righto of mere animal nature. Such a, ^pir 
rit hates the people^ and would gladly mxAj 
hUaHe all of them^ bvst those who adminbHar 
to pride and luxury^ either as menial $er^ 
vaats^ dependent tradesmen or meehanieai 
or common soldiers, ceadj to shed thf^if 
Qwn and others blood»£br a^morsel o£ breach 
Even the beasts am held in higher tiwc^ 
by many arisrtaerat^ than the poor peopte 
in thek vicinage. Dogs and bosses are&d^ 
lodged, nay, the horses sometimes clothed 
i^iuoiptuously ; while the poor laborers ia 
the cot on the side of the common, are statVf 
ed, scarcely sheltered by their roo&, and 
almost naked. As youriite by tke spleni^ 
did palace. and extensire park of some. in^^ 
heritor of oYesgrown opulence^ some fortUr 
nate adventurer, some favored, eontra^^or, 
pimsioner, or. placeman, you behold sta^9 
and dog-kennels ere6led:^in a stile of mag^ 
aificence ; externally grand and interoallj 
eommodious* The dogs and horses are 
waited on by men appointed for the purr 
pose, and more amply paid than the. labor- 
er, wJio rises early, and late takes rest vo^ 
the work of agriculture or.manufa^lure^..^ 
After viewing the ic^gnificent stables, pno 
ceed a little farther, and you see, on thf 
aroad-side^and in the village, wretched hxatsr 
€&, without glasaiitthe windows; the. poor 
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laborer, his wife, ami children in rags ; 
scarcely able to procure .the smallest fire in 
the coldest weather^ threatened withpro- 
secution if they pick up sticks in the park; 
and, if they refuse to endure extreme cold 
and hunger, in danger of being hanged, and 
certain of imprisonment. The great man^ 
who spends much of his time in the stable 
and kennel, and who caresses the horses 
and dogs, condescends not toenter the cot- 
tages. He receives the lowly obeisance of 
the inhabitants without returning it. Look 
at yonder comer of his park, and you see a 
board with an inscription, threatening all 
who enter with man traps and spring guns. 
If, tempted by hunger, the poor mah should 
venture to catch a hare or patridge, the 
horse- whip is threatened, and perhaps in- 
filled in the first instance : ^nd on a reper 
tition of the atrocious crime, he and his 
whole family are turned out of their cottage; 
happy if himself be not imprisoned, though 
the bread of the helpless depends on his li* 
berty and labor. 

This petty tyrant of a village domain 
diall nevertheless think himself entitled to 
represent the next borough in Parliament. 
What can be expefted from such a wretch, 
but that he should be as servilely mean and . 
obsequious to a minister, as he is cruel and 
unff eling in'his behaviour to the poor of hia 
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vicinity ? He has shewn atready the dispb-i. 
sitions of a Nero and Domitian in miuia^ 
ture ; ahd if he could obtain a throne, his^ 
sceptre would be a rod of iron. He would 
be inclined to consider all the people as a 
tribe of poacheus. 

If no considerable distrift of a country 
be without such overbearing despots ; if 
they are viewed without abhorrence*^ and 
considered as assuming only the commoB 
privileges of country getitlenten ; if. such 
men, availing themselves of a corrupt atato 
of representation, often procure a slmre in 
the legislature ; is not that country, if there 
t)e such an one, in danger of being over# 
run with the spirit of despotism ? Are not 
the YEOMAN BY, who are usually tenunt« 
of these lordly Nimrods, likely to be influ4 
enced by them, ihrough fear of losing theit 
farms, in their votes, and in all their sehtif 
ments and conduft ? And will riot Liberty 
lose some of her ablest, as they were pro* 
bably among her sinqerest and manliest^ 
defenders, when the yeomanry desert hct 
bamn^rs ? 

Among all that description of persoAt 
who have been lately called A r i s t o c r a x s» 
proud and selfish in their nature, Tories 
and Jacobites in their political prhiciples^ 
it is obvious to remark ihe most haughty, 
overbearing manners ia th^ transa^ons of 
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CDmmoii life, m their domestic arrange^ 
iitents,in their pleasurable excursions, their 
visits, their conversation, and general in» 
tercours^. In aU these, their grand objeft 
is to keep the vulgar^ under which appeU' 
lationthey comprehend many truly, though 
not nominally, koblx, at a distance... • 
They*form a little world of their own, and 
entitle it, the circles of fashUn* Folly 
and vanity govern this little world with des^ 
potic rule ; and virtue, Learning, usefulness 
have no claim to admission into it. Pride, 
servility to courts, and a mutual, though 
tacit agreement to treat the people with 
contempt, are among the principal recom^ 
mendations to it. The grand, secret of its 
constitution is to claim dignity, distin^ion:, 
power, and place, exclusively, without the 
painful labor of deserving either by perso* 
nal merit, or by services to the pommon^ 
wealth. 

These people push tlicmselves forward 
to notice at all public places. Though they 
contribute no more than others to tlie siip* 
port of such places, (for they arc sordidly 
parsimanious) yet they claim a right to ddc* 
tate every regulation. Countenanced by 
each other, they assume at theatres a. bold 
behaviour, such' as argues a sovereign con-# 
tempt of the canaille. They talk loud, they 
laugh loud, tliey applaud each other's wit, 
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they strut with airs of perfeft self-compla- 
cency ; but would not be supposed to cast 
an eye at the inferior crowd, whose admi- 
ration they are at the same time courting; 
by every silly effort of pragmatical vanity. 
They cannot live long at home. No; they 
must have the eyes of the very people whom 
they affeft to despise, constantly upon their 
persons, their coaches, their livery ser- 
vants ; or else wealth loses its power to 
gratify, and grandeur is no better than in- 
significance. 

Nothing flatters such persons more, than 
to have a number of their fellow-creatures 
engaged as servants about their persons^ 
with nothing to do, or with such employ- 
ments as MAN, properly so called, could 
not endure to have done by another. It 
adds greatly to their happiness, if they can 
clothe these superfluous menials in very fine 
and costly dress, far exceeding any thing 
which the middle, .yet independent, ranks 
of the people can either afibrd or would 
choose to display. They also choose that 
their footmen should be handsome in their 
persons, as well as sumptuously clad ; the 
intention being to lead the speftator to ex- 
claim, when even the servants are such res- 
pe6lable personages, *'how stupenduouslf 
great must be the lordly master !'* 

A court, with all its forms and finerjs is 
the very element pf such persons. They 
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flutter about it like butterflies in the sun* 
shine ; and happy he, who, in his way. to it, 
excites the most admiration of his gaudy 
coach and coat in the crowd of St. James's- 
street ; that crowd, which nevertheless they 
scorn^ through fear of pollution, to look at, 
with eyes destined in a few minutes to en- 
joy the beatific vision of royalty. But as a 
court is their delight, no wonder that their 
sentiments on political matters are perfeCl- 
ly courtier-like. They are for extending 
the powers and prerogatives of royalty , from 
a selfish idea that they can recommend 
themselves to the notice and patronage of 
courts by servile compliance, by riches, 
and pomp ; whereas the people would re- 
quire personal merit as the passport to 
their favor. They think the people have 
little to bestow but bare esteem, or such of- 
fices as are honorable only in proportion as 
they are well or ill discharged ; such as re- 
quire virtues and abilities : whereas, a 
court can bestow on its favorites, without 
requiring painful virtues, ribbmids, garters, 
stars, and titles, all which gratify superfi- 
cial minds by their external finery and dis- 
tinftion, independently of any idea that they 
are, or should be, the public rewards of 
long and faithful services, in promoting the 
welfare of the community, and, the happi- 
ness of the human race. 
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To form an adequate idea of the proed 
and frivolous minds of those who are inteni; 
on nothing bat aggrandizing themselves bf 
augmenting the power of courts and minis- 
ters, whose favor they seek with the most 
despicable meanness, it will be necessary 
to entertain right notions of the court of 
France, and the manners of the noblesse^ 
previously to the revolution. * The two 
great aims' (says an observing French wri#. 
ter) * of the modern courtiers of France^ 
^ like some of another nation, were dissi^ 
^ pation and the means of repairing the 
^ ruinous consequences of that dissipatiim 

* to their private forttmes. To obtain the 
^ fqrmer end, they pursued her through all 
^ the fiuitastical labyrinth of v^satile folly ; 

* and to accomplish the latter, they startled 
^ at no depravity or corruption which pre* 

* sented itself.' Thus, the greatest per- 
sonages in tjie nation were most distin- 
guishable for vice and meanness ; the. sole 
objcft was to indulge in every vain and cv^ 
ery sensual gratification, and then to pra- 
cure places and appointments, the profits 
of which were to pay theexpences of pride 
and debauchery. The financier robbed the 
people^ The great (as they are abusively 
called) received the stolen goods ; and the 
people, in return ios their property thus 
extorted from them, were at once opprcs* 
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icd, phind^cd and despised^ If a noble- 
man, impovieridied by his enormous viccft 
tnd silly vanity, married into a rich but 
pkbeian &mily, they called this degrading 
Gondu£):, the taking dung to fertilize their 
estates^ At the same time, pollution as it 
was to^marry the honest daughter of am 
faonest merchant, they prided themselves 
•in choosing for mistresses not only the low- 
est. But- the most vicious persons, opera- 
dancers, and a6lresses, notorious for prosi 
ti tution. Such were many of the courtiers, 
the noblesse, and sticklers for arbitrary 
power, in France ; and have there not ap- 
peared in other nations, instances of simi- 
lar c6ndu6l in persons of similar rank, and 
similar political principles I 

In France, bishoprics were usually con- 
sidered as genteel provisions for the sons 
of noble families; Religious considerations 
had little influence in the appointment of 
them. Learning was not a sufficient re-^ 
commendation. Blood was the prime re- 
quisite. If by chance a man, with every 
kind of merit proper for that station, rose 
to a bishopric, without the recommenda« 
ttbn of blood, he was despised by the fra- 
temity, and called a bishop of fortukje. 
I have. heard in England such men as Dr. 
Watson, and Dn Porteus, and Dr. Seeker,, 
with all their learning, spoken of as men* 
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that ihust not think themselves of any pe^ 
litical consequence ; as men who should be 
satisfied with their* good fortune ^ and not 
pretend to vie with the No&thb, and Com- 
wallises, and Kepples. How would such 
men have despised Jesus Christ and the 
poor fishermen ! yet they love bishoprics, 
so far as they contribute to secular pomp 
and 'parade. 

A similar spirit must produce similar 
conduft. Therefore those who would not 
wish the manners of the French, as they 
existed before the revolution, to prevail ia 
their own country, will check the spirit 
that gives rise to such manners, by every 
rational means of opposition to it. That 
spirit and those manners at once supported 
the French monarchy, and caused its abo- . 
lidon. 

Indeed, the overbearing manners of the 
TORIES, or friends of arbitrary power, are 
so disgusting in private life to every, man 
of sense and independence, that they must 
be exploded, wherever sense and indepen- 
dence can prevarl over the arts of syco- 
phantism. They are no less offensive to 
humanity, and injurious to all the sweet e- 
quality of social intercourse, than they are 
to public liberty. Observe one of these 
persons, who swells to an unnatural size of 
self-consequence^ from the emptiness of his 
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liead and the prkle of his heart, entering a 
coffee-house or public room at a wateriHg 
place. To shew his contempt of all around 
him, he begins vfhisthng^^ or beating a tune 
with his fingers or with a stick on the table. 
He stands with his back to the fire, holding 
vp the skirts of his coat, protruding his lips, 
picking his teeth, adjusting his cravat, sur-- 
reying his buckles, and turning out his 
knees or toes ; shewing by every sign he 
can think of, his own opinion of his own 
importance, and his sovereign contempt 
fcx the company. Presently he calls the 
waiter with a loud voice and imperious 
tone. " Damn you. Sir, why don't you 
bring me a paper ?^* Then after strutting 
up and down two or three times, viewing 
himself in the glass, bowing through the 
window to a coach with coronets on the 
sides, he hastily rushes out, shutting the 
door with a sound that disturbs the whole 
room. He steps back'a moment, and have- 
kig hallooed to the waiter....*' Has Sir John 
been here V^ shuts the door still louder^ 
and departs to the other rooms, to display 
the same airs of self-importance. 

Listen to him while he gives orders to 
his servants or workmen.. His tone is so 
imperious, you might imagine them ne- 
groes, and himself a negro-driver* And 
happy 9 he thinks^ would he be^ if the laws^ 
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of this feountiy would allow him to use the 
whip at once, instead of wearing out his 
precious lungs on such low-bom wretches* 
But as he dares not use the whip, (and in- 
deed, heis generally a coward as well as a 
bully), he makes up for it as well as he can, 
by tbfeatning to use it on all occasions^ 
whenever his will is not minutely and in- 
stantaneously executed. He urges the 
propriety of keeping these people at a dis- . 
tance, making them know their station, and 
preserving his own dignity. Porters, hack- 
ney-coachmen, chairmen, whoever is so 
unfortunate as to be obliged, through po- 
verty and a low station, to minister to his 
luxury, are sure, at the same time to be 
insulted by his insolence. Me pays no more- 
than others ; often less, but he swears and 
calls names. In truth, he considers, this 
order of useful people, certainly respedta^ 
ble when honest, sober, and industrious, as 
not of the same fle^h and blood with him-, 
self, but to be ranked with the ass and th^ 
swine. 

.o..AAimos«ervoroni et corpora noatr4 

Materia coa»tare putat, paribusque element!* ^ 

" O Demens ! ita serxms homo est* ? ]vr» 

This proud pretender to superiority, this 
sneaking slave of courts, and tyrant of his 

*Have aenrants souls ?.-..and are their bodies then 
Of the same flesh and blood as gentlemen ? 
. Have servants rights or mkn to plead ^*Q iGr* 
*Xia wadac4s thus to j^roQize the poos. 
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household, would monopolize not only all 
the luxuries of habitation, food, raiment, 
vehicles, attendants, but all notice, all re- 
speft, all consideration. The world was 
made for him and such as he, to take their 
pastime in it. His family, his children, his 
house must all be kept from plebeian 
contamination. It is worth while to ob- 
serve the fences of his premises, his high 
rails, gates, the walls before his house, the 
grimporter athisdoor, andthe surly mas- 
tiff, taught to hunt down the poor man 
and the stranger that sojourns near the 
magnificent palace of selfish grandeur..... 
The well barred portals, however, fly open 
at the approach of lords and dukes ; and 
he himself would lick the shoes of a king 
or prime minister, if such should for the 
sake of securing the influence of his wealth 
in parliament, condescend to enter his 
mansion. 

This aristocratical insolence is visible 
where one would least expeft it ; where all 
the partakers of this frail and mortal state 
should appear in a state of equality ; even 
at church, in the immediate presence of 
Him who made high and low, rich and 
poor; and where the gilded and painted 
ornaments on the wall seem to mock the 
folly of all human pride. The pew of the 
gi^eat man is raisedabove the others, though 
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its elevation is an obstacle both todieeyofli 
and ears of those who are placed in its vi- 
cinity. It is furnished with curtains, adorn^ 
ed with linings, and accommodated with, 
cushions. Servants walk in his train, opei^ 
the door of his luxurious seat, and carry 
the burden of the prayer-book. The first 
reverence is paid to persons of condition 
around.. Those who do not bow at the 
name of Jesus Christ, bend with all low- 
Kness to the lord in the gallery •► The whole 
behaviour leads a thinking man to con^ 
elude, that the self-important being would 
scarcely deign to enter Heaven, any more 
than he does the church, if he must be re* 
duced to an equality with the rustic vulgM^- 
Such persons, consistently with their 
arbitrary principles, are always high- 
churchmen. Thou^ they may be indif* 
ferentto religion, they are. zealous foF the 
church. They consider the church as use*^ 
ful, not only in providing genteelly for re- 
lations and dependents,^ but as an engine to- 
keep down the people* Upon the head of 
their despot, they would puta triple cover- 
ing, the crown, the mitre, and the helmet.. 
The Devil ofiered our Saviour all the king- 
doms of this world and their glory, if he 
would fall down smd w<»:sh£p him; and- 
there is reason to fear, that such idolaters 
€>f the kingdoms of this world and thejr 
glory, would apostatize from him whosakt 
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Tsh kingdom luas not of this ivorld^ if the 
same evil being were to* make them the 
same offer. The temporalities and splen- 
dors of the church triumphant endear it to 
them ; but, if it continued in- its primitive 
state, or in the condition in which it was 
when poor fishermen were its bishops, they 
would soon side, in religious matters, with 

the miscreant philosophers of France 

But while mitres and stalls may be made 
highly subservient to the views of a minis- 
ter, and. the promoters* of arbitrary power 
aifd principles, they honor the church, 
though rfiey know nothing of Christ ; they 
stickle for the bench, though they abandon 
the creed. An ally, like the churchy pos- 
sessed of great power, must be cherish- 
ed; 'though the very persons who wish to 
avail themselves of that power, would be 
the first, if that power were in r.eal danger^ 
to. question its rights, and to accelerate its 
subversion. . 

There is one circumstance in the condu6l 
of the Tory friends to absolute sway truly 
alarming to the champions of liberty. They 
arc always inclined, on the smallest tu- 
niult, to call in the military. They would 
depreciate the civil powers, and break the 
constable's staff to introduce the bayonet. 
In their opinion, the best executive pow- 
ers :of government are a party of dragoons. 
They are thereifore constantly sounding 
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alarms, and aggravating every petty disw 
turbance into a riot or rebellion. They 
arc not for parleying with the many* 
Ikeaded monster ; they scorn lenient mea« 
sures ; and while their own persons are in 
perfe^ s^ety, boldly command the milita- 
ry to fire* What is the life or the limb of 
a poor manj in their opinion t Not s<r 
much as the life or limb of a favorite point- 
er or race-horse* They are always eager 
to augment the artny. They would build 
barracks in every part of the country, and 
be glad to see a free country over-run, like 
some of the enslaved nations of the conti-^ 
nent, from east to west, from north to south,, 
with men armed to overawe the saucy ad- 
vocates of chartets, privileges, rights and 
TCformations. 

Against principles so dangerous in pub- 
lic life, and odious in private, every friend 
to his king and country, every lover of his 
fellow-creatures, every competent judge 
of those manners^ which sweeten the inter- 
course of man with? man, will shew a de- 
termined opposition. But how shall he 
shew it with effeft 2 By ridicule. No- 
thing lowers the pride from which siich 
principles proceed, so much as general 
contempt and derision. The insolence of 
petty despots in private life should be laugh* 
cd at by an Aristophanes, while it ia ^^^ 
buked by a Cata. 
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SECTION XIV- 

1l%e. despotic Spirit inclined to avail /V- 
selfofSpi^Sj Informers i false Witness^ 
Ms^ pretended Conspiracies^ and self-in^ 
terested Associations affecting Patri^ 
Mtism^^ 

XT \s not unfair to infer the existence 
x)f similar parinciples from similarity of con- 
duft. In that black page of history which 
disgraces human nature;. J mean there- 
cords of the Roman emperors, in the de* 
dine of Roman virtue ; we read that spies 
Wl informers w^re considered as neces- 
sary functionaries of government; that: 
they became, favorites at court, and were 
encouraged by rewards due only to exem-., 
plary patriotism and public service. There 
have bee© periods also in the history of 
England, when spies, informers, false wit-, 
nesses, and pretended plots, were deemed 
lawful and useful expedientis by the ruler* 

♦ *Sub Tihric Cafirefuit accufaniifrequens et pane publica r*- 

* Aim, fua omni civiU hU9. gravius t»^atam civitatem conjeciu £x* 

* cipielatur eb r lOR u ykjcrno^/mpliciUs joc a nt i u m.' 

Seneca de Benef. 
*9nieT Tihtrius Cctfary the ta^e <f accufing dr iaforminr wtu 
*fo €mnm, as to harra/i the peMejful Citizens more than a civil war, 
*The words c/drankeameii«iiiMtf unguarded jokes ojthc th$u^kf^ 
'%, mn Uihin 49wnrWd.kMiai0 ike &mfcm^' 
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of the state. In testimony of this asser- 
tion, we need only call to niiind the pre- 
tended Popish plot, with all its villainous 
circumstances, in the reign of CJiarles the 
Second ; a reign in many parts of it resem- 
bling the times of the Roman Tiberius, But 
at whatever period spies, informers, false 
witnesses, and pretended plots are adopted 
by men in power, to strengthen themselves 
in office, and destroy virtuous opposition, 
there is reason to fear in spite of all profes- 
sions of the contrary, that the tyrannic spi- 
rit of the degenerate Caesars waits but for 
opportunities to display itself in a6ls of 
Neronian atrocity. Power is deficient ; but 
inclination is equally hostile to the mass of 
mankind, denominated the People, whoni 
some politicians scarcely condescend to ac- 
knowledge as possessed of any political 
existence. 

The employment of spies and informers 
is a virtual declaration of hostilities against 
the people. It argues a want of confidence 
in them. It argues a fear and jealousy of 
them. It argues a desire to destroy them 
by ambuscade. It is, in civil government, 
what stratagems are in a state of war. It 
tends also to excite retaliation. - 

A ministry must be sadly corrupt, and 
unworthy the confidence either of king or 
people, whidh can so far degrade itself as 
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to require the assistance of the vilest of the 
human race. Such are the whole race of 
spies, sycophants^ (I use the word in lispro^ 
per sense), informers, and false witnesses. 
So great is the unfortunate corruption of 
human nature, that men have been always 
found to execute the most infamous of&ces, 
when a government has thought proper to 
seek their co-operation. Extreme poverty^ 
united with extreme profligacy of conduft, 
and a total destitution of moral and religious 
principle^ prepare men for the most nefari- 
ous deeds which tjTants can meditate. For 
tyrants only, the robbers and murderers of 
men, be such miscreants reserved. Tacitus 
has called them instrumenta regni, the 
implements of government^ when govern- 
ment falls into hands which are skilled in 
tlie use of no better ; into the hands of Neros 
and Caligulas. May the minister of a free 
country, who has recourse to such tools, 
be himself the first to feel their destroying 



Seneca, In the quotation at the head of this 
seftion, has handed down a circumstance, 
in the reign of Tiberius, which must cause 
every man, who has a just regard for the 
comforts of free intercourse and conversa-r 
tion, to shudder at the prospe6l of being 
governed by a system supported^ by spies 
and informers. He tells us, that the convi- 
vial merriment of friends assembled over a 
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glass, the innocent raillery and banter of joV 
cular conversation, were, through the encou- 
ragement given to informers by the govern* 
ment, made the grounds of a serious charge 
of sedition and treason. The nvords of the 
drunken^ and the unguarded openness of the 
joker ^ were taken hold of by persons Who 
mixed with the guests, in order to recom- 
mend themselves to government, by reportt 
ing the free language that might escape in 
the hour of unreserved confidence ; when 
tlie heart is opened by friendship, and the 
tongue loosened by wine. 

He 'ivho dippeth ivith me in the dish^ the 
same shall betray me^ said our Saviour, 
But be it remembered, that the same per-, 
sons who hired and paid Judas Iscariot, cru- 
cified Jesus Christ. 

But what shall we say ? Have there been 
no Judas Iscariots in modem days ? Have 
our coffee-houses, taverns, and places of 
public amusement, been quite free from 
hired wretches, who while they dipped in 
the same dish with us, were seeking to be- 
tray us, if possible, to prisons and to death ? 
Did they this wickedness of themselves, or 
were they hired and paid by persons influ- 
enced by tory principles or high inpffice? 
Have.not certain spies confessed, at a solemn 
trial, that they- were hired and paid by men 
in office ? Have not the same spies led ip 
t|l)ose extravagant speeches, or those pffe»r 
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sivc measures, which they afteriyards in- 
formed against for hire ; hoping to depriye 
the persons they betrayed either of liberty 
or life ? If such things have been, is it not 
time to be alarmed, to guard against spies, 
informers, and false witnesses ? And is it not 
right to express, and increase, if possible, 
the public indignation against both them and 
their employers ? 

When men high in office, of reputed abili« 
ties, and certainly possessing extensive 
knowledge, patronize such miscreants as 
spies and informers, they certainly corrupt 
the public morals, by leading the people, 
over whom fheii^examples must always have 
great influence, to believe, that treachery, 
perjury, and murder are crimes of a venial 
nature. They teach men to carry the pro- 
fligacy of public charafters and conduft in- 
to the sequestered walks of private life. 
They teach one of the most corrupting max- 
ims ; for they teach, ** That when ends ea- 
" gerly desired by knaves in power are to be 
•' accomplished, the means must be pursu- 
*' ed, however base and dishonest." They 
destroy at once the confidential comforts and 
the most valuable virtues of private life. 

But state-necessity is urged in defence of 
that policy which employs spies and inform- 
ers. I deny the existence of such necessi- 
ty. There are excellent laws, and there are 
magistrates and officers dispersed all over 
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the kingdom, who are bound to take cogni- 
zance of any illegal and injurious pra^lices, 
and to prevent them by a timely interference. 
If such magistrates and officers neglefil their 
duty, it is incumbent on those who appoint- 
ed them, and who are amply paid for their 
vigilance, to institute prosecutions, to pun- 
ish and to remove them. The law knows 
nothing of. spies and informers. The only 
watchmen it recognizes are magistrates, re- 
gularly appointed. The whole body of a 
people^ well governed, and consequently 
contented with their governors^ arc the na- 
tural and voluntary guardians against sedi>« 
tions, treasons, and conspiracies to subvert 
the state. When spies and informers are 
called in, it argues a distrust of the magis- 
trates, and of the whole body of the people. 
It argues an endeavor to govern in a manner 
unauthorized by that constitution which the 
employers of spies and informers pretend to 
proteft, by instruments so dangerous and 
unjustifiable. 

I have a better opinion of men in power, 
in our times, corrupting as the possession of 
power is allowed to be, than to believe that 
any of them would hire a false witness. But 
kt them be assured, that a hired spy and in> 
former will, by an easy transition, become 
a false witness, even in trials where liberty 
and life are at stake. In trials of less coa- 
sequrace^ thei^e is no doubt but &at his coA« 
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seience will stretch with the occasion. His 
objeft is not truth or justice ; but filthy 
lucre; and when he aspires at great rewards, 
great must be his venture. Having once 
broken down, as a treacherous spy, the fen- 
ces of honor and conscience, nothing but 
fear will restrain him, as a witness, from 
overleaping the bounds of truth, justice and 
mercy. He will rob and murder under the 
forms of law ; and add to the atrocity of 
blood-guiltincss, the crime of perjury. Nd 
man is safe, where such men are counte* 
nanced by officers of state. Th^y them-^ 
selves may perish by his false tongue ; suf- 
fering the vengeance due to their base ^n- 
couragement of a traitor to the public, by 
falling unpitied viftims to his disappointed 
treachery. The pestilential breath of spies 
and informers is not to be endured in the 
pure healthy atmosphere of a free state. It 
brings with it the sickly despotism of orien- 
tal climes. 

But how ominous to liberty, if large asso- 
ciations of rich men, either possessing or 
cxpefting places, pensiohs, and titles for 
themselves or their relations, should cvet 
take up6n them the office of spying and in- 
forming ! by their numbers braving the 
3hame, and evading the personal responsi- 
bility, that would fall oh an individual or 
unconnefled spy or informer ! Such an as^ 
^ociation would be a most dangerous con-p 
. m2 
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spiracy of sycophants against a free consti- 
tution. If the public should ever behold 
the venal tribe thus undermining the fiur fa- 
bric of liberty, and behold them without in- 
dignation, would it not give reason to sus- 
pe6l, that the Tory and Jacobite principles, 
or the spirit of despotism, had pervaded the 
body of the people ? 

The honest, independent, and thinking 
part of the community will be justly alarm- 
ed, when they see either individuals or bo- 
dies of men encouraged by ministerial:' fa- 
vors, in calumniating the people, and falsely 
accusing the advocates of constitution^ free- 
dom. They will think it time to stem the 
torrent of corruption, which, rolling down 
its foul but impetuous tide from the hills; 
threatens devastation to the cottages in the 
valley. But how shall they stop an evil, 
promoted and encouraged, for private and 
selfish motives, by the whole influence of 
grandeur and opulence aftiug in combina- 
tion ? By bearing their testimony in favor 
of truth and justice ; by giving their suffra- 
ges to honest men ; by rejefting the servile 
adulator of courts, and the mean sycophant 
of ministers : and by shuning as pestilences 
e'oery description of spies and informers^ 
nvhether poor or rrcb^ mercenary or "oolun* 
teer^. If they fail, they will feel the com- . 
fort of having discharged their duty. 

♦ I fubJoJn a curious paiTage from the 14th book of An*mi»nu» 
Marcellinus,. on the manner in Avbi^h fpies executed their o£c(^ 
-idor the imperial auihQrlty of CooiUniiua GalliM. 
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SECTION XV. 

» 

The Manners of Tory Courtiers^ and of 
those V)ho ape tbem^ as People of Fash* 
ton^ inconsistent with Manliness^ Truths 
and Honesty ; and their prevalence in- 
jurious to a free constitution^ and the 
Happiness of Human Nature* 

/\mONG a thousand anecdotes of the 
frivolity of the governing part of a despotic 
country, I sele^ the folio whig,, merely as a 
slight specimen of the trifling disposition of 
those who,' as they pretend, claim their ele-' 
vated situations for the good of mankind/ 

* ExcogitaiuM efl uper his, ut hominUs quidam ignoii, vi lit ate 
'•ivsA^amm c^vtud'h ad coUigtndos rumor Cf per Antmhiaf iattrd 

* tunBa dtjiinarenture, Uratuii que audirent. Hi peragranUr et dis^ 
^fmuUnter honoratorum circulis aMendOf pervddendoque divitum do* 
\mus e^ntium MitUf qvicquid nojc^re fottrant vel avdire, leUentef 
'intromiji per po«ticas in regiam, nuntiabant: id obfervanUs 

* conjpiratiene concordi, utfingertnt quadam, et cognita dupitcarent in 

^pejUS; LAUDES VE»0 SUPPRtMERfNT. CiBSARII, qU4S IlTVI- 

* Tis Q\jAyLVL\JKiuis,/ormido malorumimpendentium expritnebat.* , 

• Another expedient xeas, to place at every corner of the city 
^certain ohfcure perfons^ not likely to enciu fufpicion dt caution, he^ 
*caufe of their apparent infignijicancyy who were to repeat whatever 

* they heard. Thefe perjbm, by Jtanding near grntlcroen, or getting 

* entrance into the houfes oftherich^ in the difguife of poverty, reported 

* whatever they/aw or heard^ at court, being privately admitted into thi 
^palace ^ Mtf back stairs : having concerted it between them/elves 
\t» add a great deal, from their own invention, to whatever they really 
*faw or heard, and to make the matter ten times worfe. They agreed 
"alfotofipprtfsthe mention of thofe 1.0Y a l songs or toasts, ^r 
^/peeches, in favor of the emperor^ which the dread of impending evil 
*fqueezed out of many agai'nfl their will and better judgment.* 

The decline of the Roman enipire was diftinguilbed by fpiet 
and informers : it i* to be hoped that the ufe of fpiet and lAfofm^ 
ers doci not portcbd the decline of the firitllh empire. 
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* In the summer of the year 1775, the 

* queen of France, being dressed in- a light- 

* brown silk, the king good-naturedly ob* 
*, served, it was couleur de puce^ the color of 

* fleas ; and instantly every lady in the land 

* was uneasy till she had dressed herself in 
^ a silk gown of a jBiea color. The rage was 

* caught by the men ; and the dyers work- 

* ed night and day, without* being able to 

* supply the demand for flea-color. They 

* nicely distinguished between an old and a 

* young flea, and subdivided even the shades 
^ of its body. The belly, the back, the thigh, 

* the head, were all marked by varying tintsw 

* This prevailing color promised to be the 

* fashion of the winter. The silk- mercers 
•found it would hurt their trade. They 

* therefore presented her majesty with pat- 

* terns of new sattins ; who having chosen 

* one. Monsieur exclaimed, it was the 

* color t)f her majesty^ s hair ! 

* Immediately iht fleas ceased to be fa- 

* vorites at court, and all were eager to be 

* dressed in the color of her majesty's hair. 

* Servants were sent off at the moment frorai 

* Fontainbleu to Paris, to pwrehase velvets, 

* ratteens, and cloths of this color. Th^p 

* current price of an ell in the morning had 

* been forty livres, and it rose in the even- 

* ing to eighty and ninety. The demand 

* was so great, and the anxiety- so eager^ 
f that some of her majesty's hair was a6luv 
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•^Ify obtained by bribery, and sent to the 
' Gobelins, to Lyons, and other manufaflo-^ 

* rics, that the exaft shade might be caught 

* and religiously preserved.' 

Such was the little, mean, adulatory spi- 
rit of the court of France, and of the people 
T^ho at that time imitated the court with 
nore than apish mimicry. To shew how 
Httle tkere is of truth and honesty in such 
servility, be it remembered, that the nation 
so eager to catch the very color of the queen's 
Imir, soon afterwards cut off the head onr 
which it grew. Nothing silly, nothing ova*- 
strained, can be lasting, because it wants at 
solid foundation-. Let kings be careful ho w 
they confide in court compliments and the 
addressesof corruption. Mastiffs guard their 
ma^er and his house better than spaniels. 

While such a spirit prevaih among the 
great, it is impossible that the happiness of 
man can be duly regarded by those who claim 
a right to govern him. Where frivolity and 
meanness are general, it is impossible that 
the people can be wise or happy. Gaiety 
founded on levity ot affedlation, is not hap- 
piness. It laughs and talks, while the heart 
is either unmoved or dejefled. Happiness 
is serious. The noise of folly is intended to 
dissipate thought ; but no man would wish 
kis thoughts to be dissipated, who finds any 
thing M'ithia him to think of with compla- 
' c^ncy. , ... 
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Prmces have always something im^rUnt 
to think of, which, it might be supposed, 
would preclude the necessity of trifling a- 
musements to kill time. Yet courts, have 
always been remarkable for frivolity. This 
fiivolity is not only contemptible in itself, 
unworthy of rational b^eings, especially when 
executing a most momentous trust, but pro- 
duflivc of meanness, weakness, and corrup- 
tion. Long experience has associated with 
the idea of ar courtier in despotic courts, 
duplicity, insincerity, violation of promises, 
adulation, all the base and mean qualities^ 
Tendered still baser and meaner, by assu-^ 
ming, on public occasions, the varnish of 
hypocrisy. 

Erasmus gives dire6Vions to a young man, 
in the manner of Swift, how to condu6l him-, 
self at court. I believe they never have been 
presented to the English reader, and there- 
fore I shall take the liberty of translating 
them, not only for the sake of aiFordiug a- 
musement, but that it may be duly consi- 
dered, whether or not persons who form 
tlieir manners and principles after such mo- 
dels, are likely to be the friends of m$yn, the 
assertors of the guardians of liberty : whe- 
ther the slaves oi fashion^ who seem to se- 
parate themselves from others, as if they 
^ere a chosen tribe among the sons of men; 
as if they were made of such clay as forms 
the porcelain, while others are merely earth: 
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en ware; whether, 1 say, the slaves of /a sb- 
iorty which always apes a court in all its ex- 
travagancies, are likely to consult the hap- 
pinelss of the majority of mankind, the mid- 
die, lowest, and most useful classes, whoni 
they de$pise, asan inferior species of beings ; 
as the whites in the West Indies formerly 
looked down upon the negroes with disdain, 

*' As you are now'going to live at court," 
says Erasmus, ** I advise you, in the first 
T)lace, never to repose the smallest degjree 
of confidence in any man there who profes- 
ses himself yoiir fi-iehd, though he may smile 
upon you, and embrace you, and promise 
you ; aye, and confirm his promise with an 
oath. Believe no man there a sincere friend 
to you ; and do you take care to be a sin- 
cere friend to no man. . . .Nevertheless, you 
must pretend to love all you see, and shew 
the utmost suavity of manners and attentions 
to every individual. These attentions cost 
you not a farthing ; therefore you may be 
as lavish of them as you please. Pay your 
salutations with the softest smiles on your 
countenance, shake hands with the appear- 
ance of most ardent cordiality, bow and give 
way to all, $tand cap in hand, address every 
body by their titles of honor, praise without 
bounds, and promise most liberally. 

** i would have you every morning, before 
you go to the levee, practise in making up 
your face for the day jit your looking-^las§ 
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sxt home, that It may be ready to assume ^any 
part in the farce, and that no glimpse of yoiir 
real thoughts and feelings may appear. You 
must study your gestures carefully at home, 
that in the ailing of the day your counte- 
nance, person, and conversation may all cor-, 
respond, and assist each other in keq)mg up 
your charafler at the court masquerade. 

" These are the elements of the courtier's 
philosophy, in learning which, no man eaa 
be an apt scholar, unless he fir^t of all di- 
vests himself of all sense of shame ; and 
leaving his natural face at home, puts on a 
vizor, and wears it constantly too* In the 
next place, get scent of the various cabals 
and parties of the court; but be not in a hur* 
ry to attach yourself to any of them, till you 
have duly reconnoitred, Whei> you hav^ 
found out who is the king's favorite, you 
have your cue ; mind to keep on the safa 
side of the vessel. If the king's favorite be 
a downright fool, you must not scruple to 
flatter him, so long as he is in favor with th^ 
god of your idolatry,. 

. " The god himself, to be sure, will re# 
quire the main efibrts of your skilK As oft^ 
en as you happen to be jn the presenck, 
you must exhibit a face of apparently hon. 
est delight, as if you were transported with 
the privilege of being so near the royal per- 
ftm^ When once you have observed what 
beJik^s snddisjikes, your^business i$ done,'/ 
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He proceeds to advise his pupil to pursue 
his own interest, regardless of all honor and 
honesty, whenever they may be violated 
without dete£lion* He tells him, in con* 
suiting his interest, to pay more court to e* 
nenties than friends, that be may turn their 
hearts, and bring them over to his jside* I 
cannot, in this place, give the whole of the 
kttier ; but the curious -reader may find it 
under number fifty-seven, in the tvjrenty- 
eighth book of the London edition^ 

Erasmus drew from the life*- Though a 
most profound scholar, yet he was not mere- 
ly a scholar- He read the book of the world 
with as much accuracy as the volumes erf* his 
iibrafy. I have brought forward his letter, 
because I find it exemplified m the Precepts 
tif Lord Chesterfield, and the diary of Lord 
Melcombe. It appears, under the testimo- 
ny of their own hands, that these men ad^ual- 
ly were the characters which £rasmus, in a 
^'ein of irony and sarcasm, advises his court), 
pupil to become. It appears from them^ 
that many of tlie persons, with wh<imi they 
afted, were similar. It follows that, if such 
w^en were great, wise, and good men, trath, 
honor, sincerity, friendship, and patriotisntt 
are but empty names, devised by politicians 
to amuse and delude a sMbjefit and ^i ahjeft 
f>€ople. 

But the people (I mean not a venal moh, 
employed by a minister or by a faSion) are 
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not so comipted . They value truth , honc^, 
sincerity, and patriotism ; and in their conr 
du6l often display ihem in their utmost pu- 
rity. -Shall courtiers, then, be listened to, 
when they represent the people as the swin- 
ish multitude, or as venal wretches ? ShaJI 
courtiers, such as Lord Melcombe^ claim an 
exclusive right to direS human affairs ? In- 
fluencing senates to make and unmake laws 
at pleasure, and to cry havoc, when they 
please^ and let slip the dogs of war on the 
pOQT^ ^either at home or abroad ? Shall a 
whole liation be proud to mimic a court; nqt 
only in dress, amusements, and <ill the vani- 
ty of fashion, but in sentiments, in morals^ 
in politicSf in religipn, in no religion, in hy-. 
pocrisy, In CRirELTy ? 

Lord Melcombe and* Lord Chesterfield 
were leading men, able men, eloquent men, 
considered in their day as ornaments of the 
court and of the nation. But if even they 
exhibit both precepts and examples of ex- 
treme sclfishhess, of deceit, and of a total 
disregard to human happiness, whj^t may wc 
think of their numerous dependents, under- 
agents, persons attached to them by places, 
pensionia, ribbands, titles, expefling favors 
for theniselves, or their natural children, ox 
their cousins ? Can we suppose these tneh 
to retain any regard for the p u B l ic ? Wpuld 
they make any sacrifice to the general hap- 
piness of human nature? Would they as- 
sert liberty, or undergo trouble, loss, pef: 
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sfcution, in defence of a constitution ?.»*^ 
Tiiey themselves would laugh at you, if you 
should suppose it possible. They can be 
considered iii no other light than as vermin^ 
sucking the blood of the people whomt they 
despise^ . 

, Yet these, dnd such as these, are the men 
who are. indefatigable in declaiming tigainst 
the pec5)le, talking of the mischiefs of po- 
pular govemracnl, and the danger of admit-^ 
ting the rights of man. These, and such as 
these, are, the strenuous oppdsers of all re- 
form in the ^representation. Thesc^ aad such 
as the$e, call all attempts at innovations, 
though evidently improvements, seditious. 
These are the. alarmists, who cry out, the 
fchurcli of the state is in danger, in order ta 
persecute honest reen, or ta introduce the 
military. The military is their delight, their 
fortress ; and to compass their own base 
e«ds, they will not hesitate to , bathe their- 
anns in bumw blood, even up to their very 
siiQulders. .Their whole objeft is to ag- 
gS'andi^e a PowER,ofw.hichtbey pant to par- 
ticipate, and from which alone, destitute as. 
tlie;^ are of merit and goodness, they can 
hope for lucre and the distindlions of vanity . 
. '* Where the ruling miscliief,'* says the 
author of the Estimate^ ^^ prevails among^ 
the gr^at; then even the palliative remedies 
cannot, easily be applied. The reason is 
n\anifest: Acocrciv^ powcris wanting. They. 
who should cure the evil, are the very delin* 
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quents ; and moral and polkical > phy'sicno 
distempered mind will erer administer tak* 
self. 

" Necessity therefore, and necessity alone^ 
must in such a case be the the parent of re- 
formation. So long as degenerate and im- 
principSed manners can support themsdves, 
they will be deaf to reason^ blind to ccmse- 
quences, and oebstsoate in the Joiig-establish- 
6d pursuit of caih and fl£asur£. Is 

SUCH HINBS, THE ID£A OF A FCBXIX HAS 

KG FI.ACE. Nor can such minds be ever 
awakened from their £ital dream^ till either 
the voiG£ of an A3 itsed people rouse them 
X n TO F£ AR ^ or thc state itself totter, throogh 
the general inoapacity, cowardice, aad disu- 
nion of those who supportit^ 

** Whenever this compelling power, Ne- 
cessity, shall appear, then, and not till then, 
may we hc^e that our delivenmce is at haad* 
Effeminancy, rapacity, and fadlioa, will then 
be ready to resign the reins they would now 
usurp* OnecommcHi danger, would create 
one comnum interest* Virtue may rise on - 
the ruins of corruption* 

** One kind of wi:cEssiTT,jand which I 
call an internal jtecsssztt, would arise, 
when the viuce of an abused people should 
rouse the CR EAT into ITS AH. 
• ^' I am not ignorant, that it hath been a 
point of debate, whether in roxiTicAt 

ICATTER3, THE OEHERAX, TOXGR OF A FSO-* 
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TLZ OUGHT to be hcld worth mueh regard ? 
Bight sorry I oxt), to observe, that this doubt 
is the growth oilatter times ; of times, too, 
which boast their love of freedom ; but 
Plight, sur^^ly, to blush, when they look back 
on the- generous sentiments of ancient days, 
which days we stigmatize with the name of 
slufyish. 

* '' Thus runs the writ of summons to the 
parliament of the 23d of Edward the First: 
....The Kingj to the venerable father in 
Christ R, Archbishop of Canterbury^ gre^- 

! ing: As the most Just Jaw^. established by 
the provident wisdom of princes^ doth ap^ 
pointy that tohat concerns all, should be 
approved by all / so it evidently applies y 
that danger common to. all ^should be obvi- 
'atedby remedies provided by all. , Up quod 
OHNEs tangitj ab dm nimbus upprobetur ;... 
jsic et innuit evidenter, ut communib.us 
periculisper remediaprovisa gom^^uniter 
obvietur. A noble acknowledgement from 
nn English king, which ought never, sure, 

. jtoJbe forgotten, or trodden under foot by 
English subjefts. ' , 
". ' ' There are two manifest reasons why, in 
a degenerate, state ^ and ^declining period, 

. the united voice of a people is, in general, 
the surest test of truth in all essential niat- 
ters on which their own welfare depends, so 

. far as the ends of political meamires are con- 
cerned. . . 

.112 
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** First J Because in such a perioel, atict 
such a state, the body of a people are natu- 
rally the least corrupt part of such a- people : 
for all general corruptions, of whatever kind, 
begin amon^ the leaders^ and descend from 
these to the lower ranks. Tak^ such » 
state, therefore, in what period of degeneraey 
you please, the higher ranks will, in thena-' 
tural course of things, be farther gone in the 
ruling evils than the lower ; and therefore 

THE LESS TO BE RELIED O'N^ 

" Secondly^ A still more cogent reason h^ 
that the general bo^'^ of the people have not 
such a bias hung upon their judgment by the 
prevalence of personal and-particular inter- 
est, as the great, in all things which relate 
to state matters. It i^oSno^ particular and 
personal consequence to the general body of 
a people, wh^t ra^en are employed, provided 
tl^ general welfare be aecomplishcd i be^ 
cause nothing but the general wd&re can be 
an objeft of desire ta the general body. But 
it is of much particular and personal conse^^ 
quence to the great, what men zre employ^ 
ed;: because through their conne6lions and 
alliances, they must generally find either 
their /ri^mds or enemies in poiver. Their 
own priirate mterest^, therefore, naturally 
throw a bias on their judgments^ and destroy 
that impartiatityfyivhieh the general body of 
an uncornipt people doth naturally possess-^^ 

" Hence^ then, it appears, that the united 
voice of an uncorrupt peopi*k is^ in gene- 
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ral, the safest test of i»OLiTiG At good and 

Is it not then time to be alarmed for the 
publie good, when great pains are taken to 
depreciate the pedple ; when the names of 
Jacobin, democrat, leveller, traitor, and mov- 
er of sedition, are artfully thrown, by cour- 
tiers and their adherents, on every man who 
has sense and virtue enough to maintain the 
cause of liberty ; that cause, which esta- 
blished the revolution on the ruins of *des- 
potisni, and placed the present family on the 
thrbne^ tis the guardians of a' free constitu- 
tion? r cannot think such courtiers, how- 
ever they may fawn, for their own interest,, 
on the person of the monarch, friends, in 
their hearts, to a limited monarchy. If they 
could and dared, they would restore a Stu- 
art. But as that isimprafticable,they would 
transftjse the principles of the Stuarts into 
the bosom of a Brunswick . To expose their 
seUish meanhess, and frustrate their base 
design, is equaHy the duty and interest of the 
king and the people^ 
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SEC nON XVL 

The Spirit of Trutbi Liberty ^ and Firtue^ 
public as v)€ll a^ private^ chiefly to be 
found in the middle ranks of the people. 

Nemo altero nobilior, nifi cui re£lius ingenium eL artibus bonis 
sptius. Qui imagines ia atrio exponunt et nomina familis faae.... 

Not I magls quam nobiUs funt Dicenda hxc fuertint ad coatun* 

4cadam inJdUntiam hominum ex fortuna pendentium.* 

SxN£CA.de Benef. 

X HE people of this land are usually 
divided into nobility, gentry, and commm- 
Qlty. The nobility and gentry seem to be 
estimated as officers in an army ; the com- 
inonalty, or the whole body of the people, as 
the rank and file* 

There might be no original impropriety 
in these appellations ; but that of commm- 
alty has been often used, by anstocratical 
upstarts, with insolence. The commoaalty 
comprise the grand mass of the nation; form 
the great fabrick of die poUticaL building ; 
while the ce^ntrt, after all, are but the 
carving and gilding; or the capitals of the 

Eillars, that add to the support of the roof, 
ut constitute neither the walls nor the foun- 

* " Nt man is nobler born than anothefy nnlejs he is borft with 
hetttr abilities and a mmre amiable diJhofiti$n, They wh9 make ftCh t 
parade with their family pif^ures ana pedigrees, are, properlyjpejf^' 
ing^ rather to be called noted ^r notorious than vo^l^ perfins. 
J thought it right t»fay thus muchf in crder t9 repel the infolencc of 
men who depend entirely upon chiace 4nrf accidental circumflanctsjof 
difiinSiony and not at all on pwbfie/imcci andpetfonai mtriL 
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dation. The commonalty, therefore, being 
the main fabric, are worthy, in the eye of rfea- 
.son, of the highest esteem, and the first de- 
gree of a patriot's solicitude. There can be 
no ratioi}^ end in our government but the 
happiness tjf the whole P£ op le, King, 
Lords, and Commons. 

The commonalty are, beyond all compa- 
rison, the most numerous order : and as c- 
very individual of them is intitled to com* 
fort and security in a well regulated nation, 
the whole together must demand the great- 
est attention of the philosopher, the divine, 
the philanthropist, of every man of sense, 
goodness of heart, and liberality. The pomp 
and parade, the superfluous luxury, the vain 
distinftions, of the iew sink to nothing, 
compared^ in the .mind of reasonable* and 
humane men, with the happiness of the mii-^ 
lion. . 

It is certainly true, thsit the greatest in- 
stancesof virtue and excellence of every kind 
have originated in the middle order. * Give 
me neither poverty nor riches,* was a prayer 
founded on a knowledge of human nature, 
and fully justified by experience. The mid- 
die station affords the best opportunities for 
improvement of mind, is the least exposed 
to temptation, and the most capable of hap- 
piness and virtue. 

This opitvion has long been received and 
acknowledged. I could cite, from the ser- 
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mons of our best divines on Agur^s Prayer^ 
many passages in confirmation of it. I dwell 
upon it now, for no other reason, birt be- 
cause it has lately been the fashion, among 
those who are alarmed for their privileges 
by the French revolution, to run down the 
people, and to cry up that silly spirit of 
chivalry tv^hich established the systems of 
fake^honor^ claiming rank and respe6l from 
society ,^ without rendering it any service, 
without possesing any just claim to esteem, 
much less to public honor, exclusive pri- 
yileges, and titular distinction. The terms 
sans culottes^ canaille^ bourgeoises scum of 
the earth, venal wretches^ and the n€ver to 
be forgotten swinish multitude^ hscve been 
reserved for the pepplQ, especially those^a- 
mong them who have had sense and spirit 
^enough personally to oppose the progress of 
despotic principles and praftices. Every 
thing that malice, urged by the fear of los-' 
ing the ribands, the titles, and the solid 
pence which a corrupt and corrupting min-'; 
ister can bestow, has been thrown out» in 
newspapers hired by the people's money for 
the purpose, of yilify ing the people. 

It is time, the>efore, that the people 
should vindicate their honor.: What arc 
these insolent courtiers, what these place- 
men and pensioners, who live on the public 
bounty, that they should thus insult those 
whose j^read they^ eat ? For the most part, 
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dicy are persons who, if they were stripped 
of th^ false splendor of great mansions, nii^ 
mcroiis retinues, painted carriages, would 
appear among the meanest and most despi- 
cable members of society. They indeed 
are to be pitied and borne with, while they 
abstain from insulting the people j but when 
their silly pride presumes to trample on the 
mass of the community, they becpme deir 
serving of contempt as well as commiseraf 
tion. 

These arc the )>ersons whom apatriotia 
Lord describes ^* as giving themselves up 
to the pursuit of honprs and dignities, as 
Ming the splendor of a tourt^ and attach- 
ing 'theniselves to the cause of monarchy, 
(not from at^y conyiftion that monarchy is 
the most favorable to human happiness, not 
even from personal attachment to the mo- 
narch,) but because they see in the increas- 
ed power of the monarch the SQurce of addi- 
tionalweightandsPLENDOR to those (that is. 
themselves) who surround the throne, ana 
an increase of value to the favors which the 
sovereign can confer; such as stars, garters, 
ribands, and titles. '* 

But is a passion, childish from its vanity, 
and diabolical in its unfeeling greediness, to 
be borne with any longer, when, not content 
with engrossing the profits of office and the 
pageantry of state, it dares to speak of the 
piiddle and Igwer classes, as beings scarcely 
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deserving notice, as mere nuisances whep 
not employed in the servile office of admia- 
istering to aristocratic pride. 

Virtue is nobility- Personal merit, use- 
ful, g-enerous, benevolent cjcertion, the only 
honorable distin£lion.. The trappings which 
every taylpr can make to clothe^ poor puny 
mortal,^ add no real dignity. In ages of ig- 
norance^ they might strike with awe. Those 
ages are no more. Nor will they ever re- 
turn, notwithstanding the efibrts oF petty 
despots, (fearing the loss of those distinc- 
tions which they know they never earned), 
to keep the people in the grossest ignorance. 

God Almighty, who gives his sun to shine 
with as .much warmth and r^iance on the 
cottage as on the palace, has dispensed the 
glorious privilege of genius and virtue to the 
poor and middle classes, with a bounty per- 
haps seldom experienced in any of the proud 
pretenders to hereditary or official grandeur. 
Let us call to mind a few among the wor- 
thies who have adorned the ages that have 
^lapsed : Socrates ; was he noble in the 
^ensc of a king at arms ? Would he have 
condescended to be bedizened with ribands, 
and stars, and garters ? Cicero ; was he not 
a novus homo ? a man unconnected with 
patricians, and deriving his glory from the 
purest fountain of honor, his own genius 
^nd virtue ? Demosthenes would have scora- 
^d to pvve his estimation to a pedigree. 
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Who were the great reformers, to whom 
^1 e of England and all Europe are indebted 
for emancipation from the chains of super- 
stition? Erasmus and Luther; Erasmus, 
as the monks of his day objected to hjra, 
laid the egg, and Luther hatched it. But 
was it Archbishop Erasmus ? Lord Luther, ^ 
Marquis Luther, Sir Martin Luther? Did* 
they, either of them, seek the favor of 
courts? Where they not among the smnisb 
multitude ? 

Thomas Paine contributed much by his 
Common Senscy to the happy revolution in 
America. I need not obi^erve, that he had 
nothing of the lustre of courts or nobility to 
recommend him. The virulent malice of 
courtiers and venal scribblers has blackened 
him as they onoe blackened Luther, when 
they asserted of him, that he was aSually a 
deml incarnate^ disguised in the shape of a 
monk with a cowl. I do not advert to any of 
his subsequent publications. I only say, if 
they are so contemptible as they are said by 
courtiers and aristocrats to be, why not un- 
dertake the easy task of refuting him?... 
Bloody wars and persecutiws are no refuta- 
tion. 

" Who is this Luther ?'' (said Margaret, 
governess of the Netherlands.) Thccourtiers 
around her replied, " He is an illiterate 
HON]?:/' '* Is he so I (said she.) I am gfed 
to bear it. Then do you gentlemen, wh© 
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ate not illiterate, who are both learned and 
numerous, do you, I charge you, write 
against this illiterate monk. That is all 
you have to do. The business is easy ; for 
the world will surely pay more regard to 
a great many scholars and great men, as 
you are, than to one poor illiterate monhy 

Many did write against him, and poured 
forth the virulence of a malice unchecked by 
truth, and encouraged by crowned heads. 
But Luther prevailed, and we Englishmen 
have reason to celebrate the viftory of truth 
and virtue over corrupt influence and crue} 
persecutioup 

Tfje greatest scholars, poets, orators, phir 
losophi^rs, warriors, statesmen, inventors and 
improvers of the arts, arose from the lowest 
of the people. If we had waited till courtiers 
had invented the art of printing, clock-mar 
king, navigation, and a thousand others,we 
should probably have continued in darkiicss 
to this houn They had something else to 
do, than to add to the comforts and conve- 
niences of ordinary life. They had to wor- 
ship an idol, with the incense of flattery, 
who was often much more stupid than themr 
selves, and who son^etiines had no more 
care or knowledge of the people under him, 
or their vants, th^ he had of arts or litc- 
>'ature. 

The education of the middle classes is in- 
Snitely better than the education of those 
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tflio arc called great people. Their time is 
less consumed by that vanity and dissipa- 
tion which enfeebles the mind, while it pre- 
dudes opportunity for reading and reflec- 
tion. They usually have a regard to cha^ 
racter^ which contributes much to the pre-- 
servation of virtue. Their honor atul in- 
tegrity arc valued by them, as pearls of a 
great price. These are their stars, and these 
their coronets. They are for the most part 
attached to their religion. They are tem- 
perate, frugal, and industrious. In one par- 
ticular, and that one adds a value above all 
ihat courts can give, they greatly excel the 
GREAT, and that particular is sincerity* 
They are in earnest in their words and deeds. 
They have little occasion for simulation and 
dissimulation. Courtiers are too often varn- 
ished, factitious persons, whom G6d and na- 
ture never made ; while the people preserve 
the image unefaced, which the Supreme Be- 
ing impressed when he created mak« 
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SECTION XVII. 

On debauching the minds of the rising Ge- 
neration and a nvhole People^ by gi'ving 

. them Military Notions in a free and 
commercial Country. 



An proportion as great men refuse to 
submit to reasop, they are inclined to go- 
vern by vioJenoe. They who have the 
sword in their hands, are unwilling to wait 
for the slow operation of argument. The 
sword cuts away all opposition. No trou- 
blesome contradiftion, no unwelcome truth, 
will impede the progress of him who uses 
the ratio ultima regum^ and mows down all 
obstacles with the scythed car. 

Hence the abettors of high prerogative, 
of absolute monarchy, and aristocratical 
pride, always delight in war. Not satisfied 
with attacking foreign nations, and keeping 
up a standing army even in time of peace, 
they wish, after they have once corrupted 
the mass of the people by universal influ- 
ence, to render a whole nation military.... 
Xhe aggregate of military force, however 
great, being under their entire direSion, 
they feel their power infinitely augmented, 
and bid defiance to the unarmed philosopher 
and politician, who brings into the field truth 
without a spear, and argument unbacked 
with artillery. 
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But such a system tends to gothicizc a na- 
tion, to extinguish the light of learning an4 
philosophy, and once more to raise thick 
fogs from the putrid pools of Tgnorance and 
superstition, the bane of all happiness, but 
the very element of despotism. 

The difiusion of a military taste among all 
ranks, even the lowest of the people, tends 
to a general corruption of morals, by teach- 
iug hkbits of idleness, or trifling a^ivity, 
and the vanity of gaudy dres? and empty 
parade. 

The stri£l discipline which is found ne- 
cessary to render an army a machine in the 
hands of its direftors, requiring, under the 
severest penalties^ the most implicit subniis- 
hipn to absolute command, has a direft tcn- 
d<;ncy to familiarize the ijaind to civil despo- 
. tism. Men, rational, thinking animals, equal 
. tp, their cgmmanders by nature, and often ' 
superior, are bound to obey the impulse of 
a constituted authority, and to perform their 
fun^ions as mechanically as the trigger 
.vi^hichthey pull to discharge their muskets. 
. They cannot, indeed help having a will of 
their o^Yn : but they must suppress it^ or 
die. They must con^icfer their official su- 
pi^riors'as superiors in wisdom and in virtue, 
^ven though they know them to be weak 
.and vicious. . They must see, if they see at 
.all, with the eyes of others ; their duty is 
not to have an opinion of their own, but to 
o2 
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follow blindly die behest of him who has 
had interest enough to obtain the appoii^-^ 
ment of a leader. They become living au- 
totimtons, and self-acting tools of despot- 
ism. 

While a few only are in this condition, 
the danger may not be great to constitution- 
al liberty ; but when a majority of the people 
are made soldiers,it is evident that die same 
obsequiousness will become habitual to the 
majority 'of the people. Their minds will 
be broken down to the yoke, the energy of 
independence weakened, the manly spirit 
tamed ; like animals that once ranged in the 
forest, delighting in their liberty, and .fear- 
less of man, caught in snares, confined ki 
cages, and taught to stand upon their hind 
legs, and play tricks for the entertainment 
of the idle. They obey the word of com- 
mand given by the keeper of the menagerie^ 
^ because they have been taught obedknce 
by hunger^ by the lash of the whip, by eve* 
ry mode of discipline consistent With their 
lives, which are saleable property. But 
they are degenerate contemptible animals. 
Compare k bird or a beast, thus broken 
down, with one of the same species flying 
in clear expanse of air, or roaming in the 
forest. Their very looks speak their degra<- 
d^tibn. The discipline of Mr. Astley causes 
tihe fiery steed to bend his knees in appareait 
supplication. But how wt fhemii^ty &1U 
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cul when the animal has broken from hb 
obedience to nature, to £U1 down prostnto 
before Mr. Astley. 

Suppose a whole nation, thus tanmdy and 
taught submission to the command of one 
of their own species. Be it remembered^ 
the horse, in laming unnatural tricks, sui}« 
mite to one of another species, who is natu<> 
rall/his superior* But suppose a whole na** 
tion, or at least the mass of ^e common pe^* 
pie thus broken in by a skilful rider. Will 
they not lose all energy? Will they dare, 
I do not say to speak, but to think of liber- 
ty I No; they will sink to the rank oi Get- 
man mercenaries let out for hire, claiming 
tK) rights, enjoying no privileges above the 
8WIH1 ;.a state of degradation at which the 
^mtof man^ unspoiled by despotic govern- 
ment, revolts; and rather than faU into 
whieb, every true Englishman, from the pa- 
lace to the bovei of the itinerant beg^r, 
will be ready to exclaim^ in the languie^ of 
Ae^scripturea, "Why died I not from the 
womb?'» 

Is it not time, then, for the virtuous guar- 
^ns of Heaven'^ best gift. Liberty, to 
be.alarmcd, wheii they see a propensity in 
lainiste**, wholiave gamed enormous pow- 
tc«and comipt influence, to render a whole 
people military ? The gold chain of cot^ 
ruptioa is tluis let down and ramified, in a 
million of diire£lzoas, among those who ne- 
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ver thought of courts or courtiers;. but en- 
joying a noble. ijidependence, the indepen- 
dence of honest industry, chaunted their ca- 
rols at the plough and the loom, glorying in 
th^ name of Englishmen, because Englaitd 
Js free ; and. deUghting in peace, because 
pe^ce is the parent of plenty . 

But, under the auspices of such a minis- 
try, many . an emulous esquire, hoping to 
be distinguished and rewarded, in some 
model or other, by court Sslwots, fond of the 
dress and. name of a captain, and the pri- 
..vilege of commanding with absolute sway, 
bribes volunteers from behind the counter 
and the plough. He clothes them in the 
finest frippery that his own or his lady^s 
imagination can invent. He himself parades 
at their head ; a very pretty sight on a sum- 
mer's day. And now he is distinguished 
as a sox^niEH, who before only figured as 
a hunter of hares, or foxes, and a prosecu- 
tor of poachers. Ambition, as well as vani- 
ty* begins to fire his soul. The raising of 
so many men in his neighborhood must 
please the minister ; especidly if the esquire 
uses the influence he gains over the vicini- 
.ty, in a proper manner, at a general elec- 
tion. . If the esquire wants not money ^ be 
may want honor. Then let the minister' 
.make him a baronet. If he has no sons of 
his own in the army, navy, law, or church, 
ie m'^y have nephews ox cousins. If Mt 
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Aese, he must have nominal friends, to di- 
rect on whom the favors of ministers^ 
thotigh it proceed not from benevolence, 
must flatter pride>.and add to rural conse- 
quence. 

The whole of the military system is much 
indebted for its support', to thieit prevailing 
passion of human nature. Pride. Politi- 
cians know it, and flatter pride even in the 
lowest of the people. Hence r^ctuiting-of- 
ficers invite genttemen only, who are above 
servile labour. " The vatiity of the podr 
men (says a sagacious author) is to be work- 
ed upon at the cheapest rate possible..,. 
Things we are accustomed ta we do not 
mind^ or else what mortal, that never had 
seen a soldier, could look, without laugh- 
ing, upon a man accoutered with so much 
paltry gaudiness and aflfefted finery 2 The 
coarsest manufafture that can be made of 
wool, died of a brick-dust color, goes down 
with him, because it is in imitation of scar- 
let or crimson cloth ; and to make him think 
himself as like his officer as it is possible, 
with little or no cost, instead Of silver or 
gold lace, his hat is trimmed with white or 
, yellow worsted, which in others would de- 
serve bedlam ; yet these fine allurements, 
and the noise made upon a calf- skin, have 
drawn in and been the destruction of more 
nien in reality, than all the killing eyes and 
bewitching voices of women ever slew in 
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jest. To-day the swine-herd puts on his 
red coat, and believes every body in earn- 
est that calls him gentleman ; and two days 
after, Sergeant Atte gives bim a swinging 
rap with his cane, for holding his. musket 
an inch higher than he should do. . • .When a 
man reflecxs on all this, and the usage they 
generally receive. •..their pay.... and the care 
that is taken of them when they are not 
wantedy must he not ponder how wretches 
can be so silly, as to be proud of being call- 
ed gentlemen soldiers ? Ypt if they were 
not so called, no art, discipline, or money, 
would be capable of making them so brave 
as thousands of them are/' 

When all the base arts which custom is 
said to have rendered necessary y are prac- 
tised only to raise and support a regular ar- 
my, perhaps they might, however reluctant- 
ly, be connived at by the watehful friends 
of freedom. But when the major part of 
the labouring poor, and all the yeomanry, 
are made gentlemen soldiers, merely to sup- 
port a viNiST?R, it is time for every vir- 
tuous and independent mind to express, as 
well as feel, alabbc. 

Jt appears from the above cited passage of 
an author who had anatomized human na- 
ture, to find out its most latent energies, 
that the spirit of pride is rendered, by art- 
ful statesmen, the chief means of supplying 
an army. But the spirit of pride is infaft 
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the spirit of despotism 5 especially when it 
is that sort of pride which plumes itself on 
coMMANiS, on external decoration, and the 
idle vanity of military parade. 

When this pride takes place universally 
in a nation, there will remain little indus* 
try and less independence. The grand obje6t 
will be to rise above our neighbors in show 
and authority. AH will bow to the man in 
power, in the hope of distinftion. Men 
wiU no lopgf r rely on their own laborious 
exertions ; but the poor man will court, by 
the most obsequious submission, the favor 
of the esquire; the esquire cringe to the 
next baronet, lord, or duke, especially if 
he be a lord-lieutenant of the county ; and 
the baronet^ lord, gr duke, or lieutenant of 
the county, will fall prostrate before the 
first lord of the treasury j and the first lord 
of the treasury will idolize prerogative. 
Thus the mihtary rage will trample on li- 
berty ; and o^spoTisM triumphant march 
through the land, with 4rum^ beating and 

(olors flying. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

Levity^ Effeminacy^ Ignorance^ and JVant 
of Principle in private Life ^ inimical to 
all public Virtue^ and favorable to the 
Spirit of Despotism^ 

X HE constitution of the British 
government (says Bolingbroke) .supposes 
our KINGS may abuse their power^ and our 
KEPRESE>rTATJVs:5 betray their tru^t, and 
provides against both these eontingepcies. 
Here let us observe, that the same consti- 
tution is very far from supp/osing the people 
will ever betray themselves ; and yet this 
Case is possible^ 

. ** A wise and brave people will neither be 
cozened nor bullied out of their liberty ; 
but a wise and brave people may cease to 
be such ; they may degenerate ;. they may 
sink intp sloth and luxury; they may re- 
sign themselves tp a treacherous condiiiSl ; 
or abet the enemies of the constitution, un- 
der a notion of supporting the friends of go- 
vernment ; they may want the sense to dis- 
cern their danger in time, or the courage to 
resist nvhet} it stares them in the face. 

*' The Tarquin« were expelled, iandRomc 
resumed her liberty ; Caesar was murdered, 
and all his race extinft, but Rome remained 
in bondage. Whence- this diflfercnce? In 
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tlic days of Tarquin, the people of Rotne 
were not yet corrupted ; in the days of 
Gwsar they were most corrupt. 

** A free people may be some times be- 
trayed ; but no people will betray them^ 
selves, and sacrifice their liberty, unless they 
fall into a state of UN I VERS AX. corruption* 

'* As all government began, so all gov- 
ernment must end by the people ; tyranni- 
cal government, by their virtue and cou- 
rage ; and even frtfe governments^ by their . 
VICE and baseness. Our constitution in- 
deed makes it imj>ossible to destroy liber- 
ty by any sudden blast of popular fury, or 
by the treachery of the few; but 
if the JUANT will concur with the few; if 
they will advisedly and deliberately suffer 
their liberty to be taken away, by those on 
whom they delegate power to pre- 
serve IT, this no constitution can prevent. 
God would not support his own theocracy 
against the -concurrent desire of the children 
<)f Israel^ hnt ^a'oetbem a king m Jbh an-^ 

" How then should our human constitu- 
tion of government support itself again^ so 
nni versaf acHANnE,aswe here suppos" in 
the TEMPER and CHARACTER of the PEO- 
ptE. It cannot be. We may give our* 
seh'es a tyrant, if we please. But this can 
never happen, till the whole nation falls into 
a state of political reprobation. Then, and 
p 
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not till then, political damnatioa will be our 
lot.'' .... 

So far a political writer, who strenuously 
supports the cause of liberty, and who has 
been^ for that reaspn, lately depreciated. 
The words just now cited are worthy the se- 
rious consideration of every man who wishes 
to leave the inheritance of liberty^ whidti he 
received from his forefathers, unimpaijctdtp 
his posterity. We are jealous of chafters, 
{>rivileges, and laws, but not suffipientiy ^* 
ware of the dsmger which liberty incurs from 
degeneracy of manners. . But what /lavail 
kws preventing constrwthe treason, and 
bills of rights ascertaining our liberties, 
without virtuous dispositions m thepeopk I 

. ••M^.^MM^Qold hget fine morilras 
VaD9 proficient ? Hon. 

A charter, as an advocate at the English h^ 
expressed it^ is but a piece of parchmeat 
with a bit of wax dangling to it, if men hav^ 
lost that energy of mind which is necessarjr 
ta preserve the rights it was intended to 
confer or secure. The trial by jury, the 
bulwark of liberty, as we have lately .expe- 
rienced it in very remarkable instances, will 
be ^ut a tottering waU, when oaths have lost 
jtheir san^lity^ and when truth «id justice 
are considered only as phantoms. What 
will avail a eonstitution, when every one is 
immersed in private concerns, priva4:e plea? 
fiijiiresy and private interest, acknowledging 
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no PUBLIC cArk, no general concern, no- 
thing out of the sphere of domestic or per- 
son^ affairs, worthy (^anxious regard ? 

I lately heard a sensible man affirm, in a 
tene of apparent despondency, that in Eng- 
land there was, at the time he spoke, no 
Pi7ai:.iG« I thought the expression strong, 
and paused to consider it. I hope it was the 
ebullition of sudden vexation at circumstan- 
oes, which when it was spoken, seenied to ar- 
jgue a general insensibility in the pbople to 
the tl^sings of a firee country. It was ut» 
tered at a time when a zeal, real or pretend* 
ed, for the ministers of government, seem- 
ed totally to overlook, in its mistaken ardor, 

ti)9 PUBLIC WBLFARE. 

♦* There is wo public,'* said the saga* 
cious* observer. I understood him to mean^ 
that from an ambitious attachment to party, 
in some of the higher ranks; to self-inter- 
est, in some of the lower ; to general dissl- 
patioH in all, tho number of indcpendent| 
Kberally minded, and well-informed men 
who aealously wished and sought the pu^^ 
lie good and the happiness of man^ was too 
inconsiderable to effe6l any great and im« 
portant purpose. Public virtue must arise 
from private. Great pretensions to it may 
be made by the profligate, but they will be 
found to originate in selfishness, in rancor, 
in envy, or some corrupt principle inconsist- 
ent with a virtuous charadler and benevo- 
lent condu^. 
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If there be such a defeflton from private 
and public virtue, what is to preserve a re- 
gard for the constitution^ wheaever minister 
rial influence shall so far prevail as to ren- 
der it the personal interest of great majo- 
rities of powerful, because rich, men, to 
negleft it, or even to connive at iofiinge- 
naents upon it ? If the people fall into uni- 
versal corruption, the words liberty and 
constitution will be considered by them as 
lit only to adorn a schobUboy^s declamation. 
In such a state there will he no more^secu- 
rity for the tenant of a. throne than of a cot- 
tage. A junto, that has no regard for ei- 
ther, and is solely aftuated by the love of 
power, its distin6lion$ andemoluments,.njay, 
by distributing distin6lions and emQlument^ 
on many, and by raising the, hopes and ^x- 
pe£lations of more, make the mass of the peo- 
ple themselves {thus corrupted, at the very 
fountain-head) become, the instruments of 
annihilating the best part of the constitution. 
A Umited monarch, whose throne is found- 
ed on the base of a people's affedlion, and 
a judicious preference both of his person 
and form of government, wiU be as reasqna- 
bly anxious as any among the people can 
be, to guard against the prevalence of such 
€K)rruption, and the success of such corrupt- 
prs. It is the cause of fourts, if they mean 
tp consult their stability, as much as it is of 
popular conventions, to preserve public vir- 
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tue, and prevent the people from losing all 
sensibility to the value of a free constitution, 
the liberty of the present age, and of ages to 
come. 

I firmly maintain, that the prevention of 
diis popular degeneracy is to be cflfefted, not 
by poHtical artifices, not by prosecutions. 
Hot by sycopliantic associations of plaoemen^ 
pensioners, and expe6lants of titles and emo* 
luments, but by reforming the manners of 
the people. Rrinciples of religion, honor, 
and public spirit must be cherished. The 
eltrgy must be indepen^tint^^nd the pulpit 
FREE. Books written withoutparty views, in- 
lending to promote no interests but those of 
' truih and philanthropy^ must notonly hot be 
checked by crown lawyers, but industrious- 
ly disseminated ^mongthe people. Religion 
must be considered by the cheat, hot 
merc^ly as a state engine, but as wfaatf it is, 
the source c^ comfort and the guide of con- 
ipcience. Its professional teachers must be 
advanced from consideiiitnons of resd merit 
and services, and not from borough interest, 
ted the prostitution of the pulpit to the un- 
christian purposes of ministerial despotism. 
No M ritings of sceptical or infidel philo- 
sophers do so much harm to christian f^th 
tod prafHce, to religion and morality, as the 
tising of cHtmcH revenues and chxtrch 
instruction as instruments of court corrup- 
tion. The very means appointed by God 
p2 
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and the laws, for checking the depravity tit 
the people, Gontribule to it^ when they ap. 
pear to be considered by the great as lit- 
tle more than artifices of politicians, desigft- 
ed to keep the vulgar (as they are often un- 
justly called) in subjeftion to wicked up- 
starts^ possessed of teinporaiy and oflSciaL 
power ^ by intrigue and unconstitutional in-r 
fiuence^ ! 

It is certainly in the power of a well regu- j 
lated governtnent, by rendering the churce \ 
effedtive, and by good examples and sin- 
cere atlachment to virtuous men and virtii^ i 
ous principles, to correct the levity, effemi- 
nacy, and want of principle in private life, 
which leads to the loss of liberty* The 
church will be effe£tive^ as soon as the peO'> 
pie are convinced that all . preferments in it 
are bestowed oa those who have ^e^hed 
the gospel £%ithfiilly ; and not or time-scrv^ 
ers, and the friend&aod relations of para* 
aites^ who have .no other v^iew in seeking 
seat^. ip the senate^^ but to $erve a minister 
for their owa advantage^ Till the people 
are convinced that an administration is sin* 
cere in reJigimy they will be too apj to cot^?- 
sider not oiily religion^ but couvm^VLbowstyr 
as an empty namem 

The reh^us principle beingtbus. destroy^ 
ed by the greedy aspirants at worldly gran^ 
deur, no wonder the people lap^ intp that 
dissolute conduQ:,, which seeks nothing se* 
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riQusIj but selfish pleai^ure and private pro- 
fit» Levity of manneraboth proceeds from, 
and produces, defect of mitral principle. ^ 
effeminacy, the natural consequence of 
vice and luxury caused by defect of moral 
principle^ precludes courage, spirit, and all 
manly,, virtuous exertion. Ignorance must 
foHow ; for to obtain knowledge require:^ a 
degree of labor and laudable application, 
which those who arc sunk in indolence and 
sensuality will never beitow. Wlien igivo- 
ran^e is become general, and vice reigns tri-r 
umphant,' what remains to oppose the giant 
Despotism, who, like a Colussus, strides 
over the pigmy and insigilificant slaves of 
oriental climes, from trampling on men in 
countriies once free ? 

Farewell, then, all that truly ennobles hu- 
iTBin nature. Pride, poanp, and cruelty 
domineer without <:ontroL The very name 
oJT liberty becomes odtous ; and man, dege- 
nerated, contents himself with the licence 
to eat, drink, sleep, and die at the will of an 
Ignorant, base, libidinous superior. The 
sword rules absolutely. Reason, law, phi- 
losophy, lemming, repose in the tomb with 
departed liberty. The sun of the moral 
world is extinguished; and the earth is 
overshadowed withdarifcness and with death. 
Belter bad it been for a man not to have been 
bom, than bom in a country rendered by the 
wickedness of government, corrupting and 
enslaving a wbole people^ a h £z«l anticipated^ 
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SECTION XIX, 

( 

Certain Passages in Dr. Brown's ** Estu 
matt^^ V>hicb deserve the serious CoHsi- 
deration of all who vfould oppose the sub- 
version of a free Constitution by Corrup- 
tion of manners and Principles^ and by 
undue influence. 



y E W books hare been mere popular 
than Brown^s Estimate of the Mamers 
and Priniples of the Times. H« wrote with 
sincerity and ability ; but his unfortunate 
end, occasioned by mental disease^ had a 
very unfavorable influence on the circitlatioii 
of his book, and his po$thumou6£ime. No- 
thing can, howeveiv be more iu:^reaftonabIe> 
than to depreciate a book, aHowed by aU, at 
Us first appearance, to contain indisputable 
and important truth, because of the misfoN 
tone, or even miscondud, of its author sub- 
sequent to its publleatioa. I confidently re« 
commend the following passages to the con- 
sideration of every true lover of that free 
constitution, which reiiders pur country cort- 
spicuously happy and honorable among the 
nations which surround it* 

" The restraints laid on the royal prdro- 

' gative at the revcJution, and the acccsskto 

©f liberty thus gained by the peopm, p^* 

duced two cffeds with re3pe3 to patl^* 
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ments. One was, that instead of being oc^ 
casionally, they were thenceforward annual-^ 
ly ; the <^her was, that whereas on any tri-» 
fling offence given they had usually been in- 
timidated or dissolved, they newfound them- 
selves possessed .of new dignity and power ; 
their consent being necessary for raising an- 
nual supplies. 

** No body of men, except in the simplest 
and most virtuous times, ever found them- 
selves possessed of power, but many- of 
them .would attempt to turn it to their own 
privnte advantage. Thus the parliament, 
finding themselves of weight, and finding, at 
tbjs same. time, that the disposal of all lucra- 
tive employments was vested in the crown, 
soon bethought themselves, that in exchange 
for their concurrence in granting supplies, 
and forwarding the measures of government, 
it was but equitable that the crown should 
concur in vesting them or their dependents 
with the lucrative employments of state. 

. "Ifthis was done, the wheels .of govern- 
ment ran smooth and quiet ; but if any large 
body of claimants was dispossessed, the 
pjublic uproar began, and public mefisures 
were obstru6ied or overturned. 

** William the Third found this to be the 
natural turn, and set himself like a politician, 
tp oppose itf he therefore silenced all he 
could by places and pensions, and hence the 
origin of faking of parliaments. ^\ 
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This makings of parliaments^ I contfttid', 
IS fundi nostft ealamiiasy the origin of all 
our present pcditical evil ; it defeat^ the 
good purposes of the revolution, smdten^ 
to introduce the despotism of the Stewarts, 
under the mask of liberty. It arose from 
the corruption of the peoj^e ; and has gone 
on augmenting it to this very day. 

" Vanity, hixury and e&minaey (pro- 
ceeds Dr. Brown) incpeased beyond all be- 
Brf within these thirty years; as tikeyare 
of a selfish, so are they oflaeravii^ and un« 
satisfied nature. The present rage ofpfea* 
sure am) unmanly dissipation^ hath ci^ated 
a^ train of new necessities, which ift their de^ 
spands outstrip every supply. 

♦'And if the great principles of religion, 
honor, and publio spirit are weak or lost a- 
mong us, what effe^ual check can there be 
upon the c » e a t, to control their unwarrant- 
ed pi^rsuit o{ lucrative employments ^ fbr the- 
gratiftcation of these unmanly- passions ? 

** In a nation so circumstanced; it- is natii- 
ralto imagine that, next toG^min^andRiat^, 
the chief attention of the great w&rld must 
be turned on the business oi Ehctieh JaU^- 
bing^ of securing Counties^ controling, brib- 
ing or buying Boroughs ; ill a word, on the 
possession of a great parliamentary interest. 

*' But what an aggravation of this evil 
would arise, should ever those of the high- 
est rank, though prohibited by act of Par- 
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ii<iment^ insult the laws, by interfering in 
cle^ions, by soliciting votes, or procuring 
others ,to solicit them, by influencing elec- 
tions in an ayowed defiance of their counti^y , 
•and even selling vacant seats in pariiament 
to the best bidder J*^ 

Would not this be treason againstthe coa- 
fiUtution ? a nric^e dangerous and heinous 
jpol^ical crime than any that have been pro- 
secuted by attornies-genc^al ; does not this 
directly destroy the democ^atical part of the 
system, apd establish a power, indepoident 
both of the monarch and the ]^eople? are not 
bot^, therefore, interested in putting a stop 
to such violations of law and equity ? 

*' What {continues Dr. Brown) can we 
suppose would foe the -real drift of tikis ille-* 
ultimate mraste {amoi^ the^reat) of time, 
honors, weahh, and labor? Might not the 
very ]:eason pubU<:ly assigned for it be this : 
^ that they may (trei^theii themselves and 
femilies, and thii« gain a lasting interest (as 
they call it) for their dependents, soiB, and 
posterity ?.•... ...Now what would this im- 
ply but a supposes! right or privilege of de- 
manding lucrative employs, as the chief ob- 
je^ of their views ?.... We see then, how 
the political system of self-interest is at 
length completed, 

*^ Thusfa^ion is established, not on am* 
bition but on avarice : on avarice and ra- 
pacity, for the ends of dissipation. 
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** The great contention among those of 
family and fortune, will be in the affair cf 
ele6lion interest : next to effeminate plea- 
sure and gaming ; this (for the same end as 
gaming) will of course be the capital pur- 
suit ; this interest will naturally be regarded 
as a kind of family fund, for the provision of 
the younger branches. 

**In a nation so circumstanced, many 
high and imjportant posts, in every public 
and important profession, must of course be 
filled by men, who, instead of ability and 
virtue, plead this interest (in ele£lions} for 
their best title. 

*' Thus, in a time when science, capaci- 
ty, courage, honor, religion, public spirit are 
rare, the remaining few who possess thesfc 
virtues, will often be diut out from these 
stations, which they would fill with honor ; 
while every public and important employ 
will abound with men, whose manners aiicl 
principles are of the newest fashion. 

" Is not the parliamentary interest of 
every powerful family contiilually rung in 
the ears of its branches and dependents ? 
And does not this inevitably tend to relax 
aixd weaken the application .of the young 
men of quality and fortune, and render eve- 
ry man who has reliance on this prjnciplcj 
less qualified for those very stations, which 
by this very principle he obtains. For why 
should a youth of family or fashion, (thus 
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he argues with hjiiiself,) why should he 
submit tothe drudgeries ofs^hools^ colleges^ 
academics^ voyages, campaigns, fatigues, 
and dangers, when he can rise to the highest 
stations by the smooth and easy path of 
parliantentary interest ? 

"Where effeminacy and selfish vanity 
form the ruling charafter of a people, then 
those of high rank will be of all others most 
vain, most selfish, most incapable, most ef- 
feminate. 

** Such are tlie effefts of the prevailing 

principle of self-interest in hi^ li^. But if 

we take into the aceount all that despica^ 

ble train of political, managers,, agents, and 

borough-jobbers, which hang like leeches 

upon the GREAT, nor ever quit their hold till 

they are full gorged, we shall then see this 

reigningevilinitslastperfeftion. For here, to 

incapacity and demerit^ is generally added 

INSOLENCE. Every low fellow of this kind 

looks upon the man of genius, capacity and 

virtue^ as his natural enemy. He regards 

Wm with an evil eye ; and hence under^ 

mines or defames him ; as one who thwarts 

his vifews, questions his title, and endan. 

. gers his expectations^^ 

\ In another place, the same author very 

plainly deduces the corruption of the youth 

^f the nation^ the young nobility and gen- 

^^y in particular, from parliamentary cor* 

^^ption. 
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** Notwithstanding the privilege vested In 
the commons of commanding tl^ purses of 
their constituents, it is n6t dif&cult to poiAt 
out a situation, where this privilege would 
be nothing but a name. And as in the last 
century the regal and democratic branches 
by turns bore down the constitution, so in 
such a situation as is here supposed, the real 
danger, though hidden, would lurk inthe 
aristocratic branch, which would be secret- 
ly bearing down the power both of the king 
and the people. . 

♦* The matter may be explained in a small 
^eompass. Cannot we put a case, in which the 
parliamentary interest of the g'reat nobili' 
ty might swallow up the house of commons? 
Members might be ele^led, indeed \ and e- 
lefiled in form too. But by whom might 
they ht really elefled ? By the free voice 
of the people ? No impartial man would say 
it. It were easy to suppose thirty or forty 
men, who, if wanted, might go nigh to com- 
mand a majority in the lower house* The 
members might seem to be the representa- 
tives of the people ; but; would be, in truth, 
a great part of them, no more than the com- 
missioned deputies of their respeftive 
chiefs^ whose sentiments they would give, 
and whose interests they would pursue. 

. " Thus, while power would, in appear- 
ance, be centering in the lower house, it 
would y^i realitjr be lurking in the higher, 
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" This state of things might not perhaps 
result from any design in the aristocratic 
branch to destroy the constitution. They 
might have no further views than those of 
gain^ vanity, or pleasure. Notwithstand- 
ing this, their conduft might have those ef* 
feSs which their intentions never aspired to. 
Let us consider the most probable effe£ts« 

** The first fatal effe£t which offers itself to 
observation is, that the consciousnes^of ^uch 
an cncreasing and exorbitant power, which 
tbe lord&k might acquire in the house of com- 
mons, would destroy all hone&t ambition m 
the younger gentry. They would know^ 
that the utmost point they could hope to ar- 
rive at v^ould 0!)ly be to become the deputy 
of some great lord, in a county or borough. 
All the intentions of such a post can be an- 
swered by ignerance and servility, better 
^2ixihy genius and public spirit. People 
of the latter stamp, therefore, would not na- 
turally be appointed to the task ; and this, 
once known, would check the growth of ge- 
nius and public spirijtthroughout the nation. 
The few men of ability and spirit that might 
be left, seeing this to be the case, would na- 
turally betake themselves to such private 
amusements as a free mind can honestly en- 
joy. All hope, and therefore, by degrees, 
all desire of serving their country, would 
be extinguished. 

** Thtis HONEST ambition would] natural- 
ly and generally be quenched; But even 
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where ambition amthmed^ it woold be per* 
^ertrd. Not useful, but wer&ik talents 
would be api^kuded ; and the ruling pride 
would be,not that of freemeutbat of slaves." 
The above remarks were made long be- 
fore American Independence was establish- 
ed, the French revolution thought of, or the 
discussions on the ratted of parliaihenitary 
reform beeame genenal. The author wtote 
"die pure result of impartial observation; 
and wfa^ he wrote d^erves the serious at- 
tention of all fLovzsr men^ all good num- 
bers of the community. I will make no 
C(»nments upmi it, but leave it to opers^e on 
the mind with its own force. 
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On several Subjects suggested by Lord M^I- 
combe's ** Diary^^' particularly ^^^ 
Praethe of bartering the Cure ojSeuli 
for the Corruption of Parliament, ^ 

XT is very desirable, that country gen- 
tlemen,, who are often inclined to shew a 
blind attaichment to ministers, as if LorAi- 
TT were due to the servants of a court as 
well as to the master, would peruse with at- 
tention, the Diary of Lord MalcombeM.** 
There they are admitted behind the curtaifl) 
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and even under thie stagey to see the machi- 
nery. There they behold filthy work^- 
men, dirty wheels within wheels, every 
thing oflfensive to the eye, and all busy for 
hire to produce a specious outside shew on 
the stage, for the^ amusement of the spefta- 
tors, while the »hew-men pocket the pence. 
It would have been worth the while of cour- 
tiers to have paid the price of a campaign in 
Flanders, and the subsidy of a German 
prince, tohaye suppressed the publication 
of Lord Melcombe's Diary. The secrets 
of the ministerial conclave are there laid 
open ; and the sight and, stench are no le^ 
disgustful th^n those which strike the senses 
on the Opening of a jakes or a common sew- 
er. Nothing but the most selfish covetous- 
ness, the weakest vanity, the meanest, dirt- 
iest, most villajnous of the passions! No 
regard /or the happiness of the nation^ 
much lessybr thc.happiness of mQnkind ; 
one general struggle, by , artifice and in- 
trigue, not by honorable find useful exer- 
tions, for power, profit, and titles ! It might 
be si^pposed, that the parties concerned 
were banditti, contending in a cave about 
the division of plunder. How are the words 
lord and dujie disgraced and prostituted, 
when prefixed to miscreants warmly enga- 
ged in such transaftions 1 Such men are tru- 
ly levellers, the. enemies of the peerage, the 
involuntary promoters of equality! In agree 
^2 
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dy rapacioiisness for themselves, they f^'* 
get not only the good of their country and 
mankind, but the intere$t of their own pri- 
vileged order. 

When littkand base minds, like the heroes 
oiSubb Doddmgton^s Diary, be a rule, eve- 
ry thing, even religion itself, becomes an 
instrument of corruption. It is well under- 
stood by every body, that church prefer- 
ments, even with cure of souls^ have long 
been used to secure the interest of courts 
in venal boroughs ; but the following pas* 
sage contains a curious proof of it, under 
the liand of Lord Melcombe, and under th€f 
authority of the then prime minister, the 
Duke of Newcastle. 

** December the Uth, 175S," says Lord 
Melcombe, 'vl saw the Duke of Newcastle. 
I told him, that in the eleftion matters (of 
Bridgewater and Weymouth^ those wlfo 
x>ould take money I would pay, and not 
bring him a bill ; those that would not take, 
he must pay ; and I recommended my t%(y 
parsons 61 Bridgewater and Weymouth, 
Burroughs and Franklin :...he entered into 
it very cordially^ and assured me they 
should have the first crown livings that 
should be vacant is. those parts, if we would 
look out and send him the first intelligence^ 
....I said, 1 must think, that so mu^ch offer* 
ed, and so little asked, in such hands as 
theirs, and at a time when b&rougbs wero 
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fm^cuhaoAymarketaile^ could not &Uof re« 
anoving, at least, resentments^ and of obtain^ 

ing pardon His Grace was very hearty 

and cordial. 

'* 29th. Went to the Duke of Newcastle, 
audgotthe living of Broadworthy for Mr. 
Burroughs. 

^* March 21. Went to the Duke of New- 
castle., .told him I was come to assure him 
of my most dutiful affe^on and sincere at^ 
lachment to him, having no engagements to 
make me lockk to the right or the left. ...I 
engaged to cboose two members for Wey*. 
mouth, which he desired might be a son of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Ellis of 
the admiralty. I supposed he would con*^ 
firm that nomination... .^t/r that 'to as no- 
thing to me.^ He might name whom he 
pleased.,. ..Mr. Pelham told me the. Kino 
asked him if I serioudy designed to endea* 
yjOT to keep Lord Egmont out of Bridgewa* 
ter. Mr. Pelham told his Majesty that he 
thought I would ; that I desired hiin to Jay 
me at the king's feet ^ and tell him, that as 
I found it would be agreeable to his majesy 
ty^ I would spare neither pains nor expence 
10 exclude him. The Duke of Newcastle 
said he had seen bow handsome my proceed^ 
ings had ieen ; that this was the most noble 
that CQuld be imagined !....I said, What if 

* TuuJ, dux magnff qwdopUs 
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I came into the place Sir Thomas Robin- 
son left ? He considered a little, and said, 
Very well, pray go on. I said I would par- 
ticylarly support him in the house where he 
jvould chiefly want it. He said he knew I 
would. Isaid, there is.my old place.. .Trea- 
surer of the Navy ; I should like that better 
than any. thing. But I added. Why shbuld 
I enter into tl^se things ; I leave it. wholly 
to your grace. He said the direction of the 
house of commons was fallen upon him— 
therefore he could not choose by affeftion, 
but must comply with those who could sup- 
port him there. I said I understood so ; 
and that I thought I might pretend to some 
abilities that V)ay ; that in the opposition, 
I was thought of some use there ; that in 
court, indeed, I never undertook much, ht- 
cause he knevi 1 n^ver 'was supported: but 
BOW, vfhen I should be supported^l hoped 
I might pretend to be as uii^ful there a3 my 
neighbors. He said it was incontestably.so* 
....I said, that considering that I chose six 
members for them at my own great expence, 
I thought the world in general, and even the 
gentlemen themselves, could not expefk that 
their pretensions should give me the exclu- 
sion. He said, that what I did was "oery 
great I that he often thought with surprise 
at the ease and cheapness of- the eleftioa at 
Weymouth ! that they had nothing l?ke it ! 
I said, I believed jhere were few who could 
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give bis majesty six members for nothing. 
He saki be reckoned five, and had put down 
five to Hiy account....! said T must be ex- 
cised flribih talking any more about myself; 
that I left it entirely to him and to the king \ 
that I was fully determined to make this sa^ 
orifice to his Majesty ; that I knew I had giv* 
en no just cause of offenee, but that I would 
not jiistify it with bis Majesty ; that it wad 
enough that he was displeased, to make me 
think that I was in the wrong, and to beg 
him to forget it : / would not even be in 
the right against him ; and I Vas very 
sufe I w^^uld never again be in the wrong 
against him, for which I hoped his Grace 
wo\ild be my caution. He said he would 
with all his heart. He took me up in his 
arms and kissed me twicel with strong as- 
surances of affeftion and service." 

A few days after, this honest man went 
to Bridgewatcr to manage the elcftiori, and 
thus proceeds his dairy. 

** April 14, 15, 16. Spent in the in/am* 
eus and disagreeable compliance nvith the 
lov) habits of venal wretches j^^ the electors 
of Bridgewater. 

If the men of Bridgewater, urged perhaps 
by want, were venal wretches^ what must 
we think of the Duke of Newcastle and 
Lord Melcombe ? I hope my reader will 
pause, and ponder the words of the preced- 
ing passage. They furnish a great deal of 
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matter for very serious refleftion to those 
who regard the true interests cither of 
church or state. 

Lord Melcombe's Diary was much read 
when it first came out ; but it has since fall- 
en into negleft. Events, however, have 
happened in the political world, which ren- 
der it extremely interesting at the present 
period. In consequence of»the French re- 
volution, much pains have been taken to 
decry^ the people, and extol the aristocratic 
cal part of society. The tide has run won- 
derfully, in cotihcqucncG of false alarms 
and ministerial artifices, in fevor of coqrts 
and courtiers. The people have been call- 
ed, not only venal wretches, but the swinish 
multitude. Long and tiresome books have 
been written to run down the people, as 
destitute of virtue, 4)rinciple, of every thing 
honest and honorable, and that cap give them 
any right to interfere with the grand myste- 
ries of a cabinet. But he who reads and con- 
siders duly the very. striking anecdotes and 
conversations in Lord Melcombe's Diary, 
will see, that, in order to find venality in its 
full growth, and survey sordidness in its 
complete state of abomination, it will be ne- 
cessary to turn from low to high life. , 

The people are often turbulent and in- 
discreet in their transaftions, but they are 
always honest and always generous. They 
feel strongly for the cause of humanity and 
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justice. They have a noble spirit, which 
leads them to view meanness and sinister 
^ondudl with detestation. But is there any 
of this manly independence, this honest o- 
penness, this regard for the rights andliap- 
pihess of man, among those whom Lord 
Melcombe, so unfortunately for the great 
vulgar, has introduced to public notice ? 
There is all the deceit in his own charafter, 
which would denominate a man a swindler 
in the commercial walks of life. All the 
transactions of the junto arecondufted with 
the timidity, secrecy, duplicity of a nest of 
thieves, mutually fearing and fawning, white 
they hate and despise each other from their 
heart's core. 

On the praftice of purchasing votes in 
boroughs, by bartering the cure of souls, the 
most sacred charge, if there be any thing 
sacred in human affairs, I shall expatiate 
more at large in a future Seftioii. 

This Bubb Doddington, after selling him- 
self, betraying the prince, and offering his 
six members to the best bidder, was made a 
Jord. He was created Baron of Melcombe 
Regis, as a reward for such prostitution of 
principles as ought to have caused him to b^ 
branded in the forehead with a mark of in- 
delible infamy. 

But can we suppose that there h^s been 
but one Bubb Doddington in this country ? 
On? ^ewcastl? ? | wish the suppositioji 
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xftTC founded in probability. If would be 
the. simplicity of idiotism to suppose, that 
Bubb Doddington has not exhibited in 
his Diary a pifture of parasitical courtiers, 
in all times and countries, where corrup- 
tion is the main principle of administration. 
If such men should^in any country of Eu- 
rope, influence the councils of princes, jsltA 
inanage the popular .assemblies, would there 
not be reason to be alarmed for the best ooft- 
stitution ever Revised by human wisdom ? 
Sucb men hate the people^ . They love no- 
thiiig but themselves, the emoluineaits of 
places, the distinflion of titles, and the pomp 
^d vanity of the courts in which they flatter 
and are flattered. They will jevcr wish for 
^ MILITARY government^ to awe tbeLsaucy 
crowd, ^nd keep . them from intruding on 
their own ^acred privileges and persons.*.^. 
The Herculean hand of a virtuous people 
can alone cleanse the Augean stable of a cor- 
rupted court ,formed of niLiscreant.toad?eat» 
^rs like Lord Melcombe. 
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SECTION XXI. 

s 
On choosing rich Men^ V)itbout Parts^ Spi^ 
rit^ or ZiberaJityy as Representatives in 
the National Council. 



XT has been long observed, that none 
are more desirous of increasing their pro* 
perty than they who have abundance. The 
greatest misers are those who possess the 
greatest riches. ^None are fonder of the 
world than they who have engrossed a large 
share of it. If tliey should acknowledge that 
they have enough money, yet they cannot 
but confess, at the same time, that they think 
themselves entitled, in consequence of their 
property, to civil honors, power and dis« 
tinftion. They have a kind of claim, in 
their own opinion, to court favor ; especi- 
ally as they are ready to use the influence, 
which their riches give them, in support of 
any minister for the time being, and in the 
general extensipn of royal prerogative. Are 
such men likely to be independent n^embers 
of a senate, honestly following the diftates 
of their judgment or conscience, and con- 
suiting no interest but that of ma nr in gene- 
ral, and the people in particular, by whom 
they are deputed ? There are no mtagreed^ 
ier of gain than such men, and none more 
attached to those vain honors, which a mi- 

R 
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nistcr bestow^ in order to facilitate the move- 
ments of his political machine. None will 
rake so deeply in the dirt to pick up a pen- 
.ny as a rich miser ; none will contend more 
eagerly' for a feather m the cap, than those 
whose minds are weak, empty, and attached 
to the world by the consciousness of being, 
in great measure, its proprietors. 

But what is it to *me, as an elector, that 
4he man who solicits my ypte has, by great 
cunning, sordid arts, and insatiable avarice, 
accumulated great riches? Has wisdom, 
has virtue, has knowledge, has philanthropiy 
increased with his increasing fortune ? Un- 
common success, enormous wealth, acquir- 
ed in the short space of half a human life; is 
a presumpthe evidence of little principled 
the means of acquiring, and as little gene- 
rosity in the modes of giving or expending 
it. Perhaps he inherits his unbounded rich- 
es. What then ? . His ancestors were pro- 
bably knaves or muck- worms. In this case, 
he has not to plead the merit of industry. 
His ahciestors have left him vast sums of 
money ; when perhaps his own talents would 
scarcely have earned him a penny, or kept 
him out of the parish poor-house. 

Nevertheless, because he is rich, though 
-totally destitute of parts and virtue, he stands 
•forward boldly as a candidate to represent a 
^eity or a county. He finds thousands rea- 
•dyi to^elaliMiur^iiWs«ide,^nd to give him 
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their vote. He can treat bountifully, open 
houses, and give away, ribands plentifully. 
Therefore he is constituted a senator, a na^ 
tional counsellor, commissioned to vote a- 
way the people's money, and to decide on 
the most important questions of constitution- 
al liberty. 

What can he do but put himself into har- 
ness, and be driven his daily stage, by* 
the political coachman, the prime minister i' 
He cannot go alone. He has not sense 
enough to judge for himself in the smallest 
difficulty. He has not spirit enough to pre- 
serve his independence; therefore he will 
consider himself tnercly as a puppet, to be» 
mowd by the^igher pow&^s^r at- Acir will ; 
a stop-gap, to fill up a place which might be- 
occupied'by an abler member, whose virtues 
and talents might serve the public indeed^ 
but^ would render hitn troublesome ta those* 
who gladly dispense with all virtuous inter- 
ference. 

Let us suppose, for argument sake, four- 
such j&«?(?r creatures (such 1 call them,though 
rich in gold) chosen to represent the city of 
London, the grand emporium of the world, 
and, from tl^ number of its inhabitants, 
claiming a fuller representation than any^ 
part of the nation. I own the supposition 
i^ most disgraceful ; for it can never hap- 
' pen, one would think, that such a city should* 
not supply men of the first a bill ties ^ for a 
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trust so important and so honorable. But 
let us suppose the city, from a system o£ 
manners favored by, and favorable to, rainU 
&terial corruption, so far degraded as to 
chodse four men of very moderate abilities 
and charafters, merely because they happen 
to be rich contraftors, and of sycophantip 
dispositions, likely to pursue their own in- 
terest by servilely obeying the beck of a ini» 
nister* 

Suppose them once in for seven years. 
The taverns are now shut up, the adver- 
sisemcntSj the canvassing all forgotten, and 
they commence as arrant courtiers as the 
ineanest tool of power, put by a paltry lord, 
ipto a rotten borough of Sussex^ Wiltshire^ 
or Cornwall. 

, But mark the mischief. As they nomi- 
nally represent the first city in the world, 
the measures which tJbey vote for, (because 
they are bidden^ and hope for contraQs and 
baronetages,) are supposed, by foreigners 
at least, to have the concurrence of the 
most, important part of the British empire. 
Though the minister may despise ihem froffl 
his heart, personally, yet he avails himself 
of that weight which the place they repre- 
sent gives them in the% eyes of strangers. 
** The CHEAT city is. ivitb him,** (jn the 
only place he pretends to know it, the house 
pf representatives.) 

, Theirignorance, their meanness, and their 
sycophancy, have another effefl, highly ia- 
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jtirious to all plans df constitutional reform- 
atibh. ^' Here (says the courtier) are four 
men sent by the first city in the world. Are 
fliey better senators, or more resj>e6labte 
men, tlian those who are sent from Old Sa- 
rum, OT any of the boroughs inhabited by 
beggars, and purchased by lords, as a lucra- 
tive speculation ?" The probability is, (he 
will say of them,) that, with move greediness 
aftiT gain^ from the sordid habits of their 
youth, they have less of the accomplishments 
and liberality of gentlemen. Their eager- 
ness to raise their iamilies, renders them 
more tradable tools in the haiKls of a skill- 
ful minister, than those whose families are 
already raised, and who, however they may 
place themselves under the guidance of the 
peerage, have had an education which ought 
to have given them enlarged mindis and sen-» 
tithents of honor. 

Thus the friend to despotic principles, 
and the opposer of parliamentary reform, 
dra%vs an argument from the meanness of 
rich men, (sent hy great cities to parliament 
merely because they are rich,) against all 
improvement of the representation. The 
boroughs, he alleges, hQiit^\.\^2i^i gentlemen^ 
and well-informed men, though in circum- 
^ances xomparatively indigent ; whereas 
these great commercial bodies, placing all 
excellence in the possession of superior 
wealth, <lepute men ars senators, whe are un- 
R 2 
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qualified for any department bejrond the 
ware-house or the counting-house, who$e 
views are confined, and purposes boAitnally 
sordid aiid^elfish. He urges, that, fromtlie 
specimens afforded by great cities, there is 
no reason to conclude, that the extension of 
the right of sufirage would render the reprc- 
sentative body more virtuous or enlightened. 
He doubts whether it would be favorable to 
liberty. If great bodies depute men only 
for tlieir property, since they who have most 
usually want most, none will be readier to 
sell themselves and their tonstitueuts to 
a minister, for a feather or sugar^^umb, 
than the representatives of great bodies, de- 
legated to parliament merely becatise they 
have inherited or acquired excessive riches^ 
with scarcely any ideas beyond the multi- 
plication-table. 

Men deputed to parliament, should cer- 
tainly be far above want ; but i contend that 
ribhes, independent of personal merits can 
licver be a sufficient recommendation*. It 
IS the most important trust that can be re- 
posed in man. ' It requires a most compre* 
hensive education, strong natural abilities, 
and, what is greater than all, « just, honcit, 
Upright heart, with a manly firmness, and 
an enlarged philanthropy.' ^ 

Can there be any difficulty in finding, -at 
Jwy time, four, men of such charafter in the 
city bf London, or two such in arty county 
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^ df England ? Certainly not; cs^cially when 
: the corrupting kjea shall be exploded, that 
-i*jiOPEKTy 13 the beat qualification of a na-' 
tional counsellor and law-giver. Able and^ 
honest mtn arc not the most inclined to 
thrust themselves forward, and to obtrude 
themselves, much less to enter into compe- 
tiiioh^ when all the infiuence of riches and 
ministerial favor will be exerted to traduce 
their el3ara6ler, to frustrate their endeavors, 
aod to send them back t^ private life with 
their fortunes injured, and .their tranquilitj* 
disturbed* ..The eleftqrs must search for 
such men, and draw them from their virtu- 
ous obscurity. Thus honored, they wijl go 
. into the senate with the pure motives of 
serving their country and mankind, and re- 
turn with clean hand^^ sufficiently reward- 
ed by the blessings of the people. 

The city of I^gndon, and all -great cities, 
as well as counties, are to be most seriously 
exhorted to consider the importance of the 
trust they delegate at an eleflion, and to 
choose men of known abilities, and experi- 
enced attachment to the cause of the people. 
They should beware of men, however opu- 
: lent and respectable in private life, who can 
. have no other ndotive for obtruding on public 
life, fbr which they zxtun^uaJijISedt but to 
' -raise themselves, and families to fortune and 
Jiisiin&imrhyjeliing their /r«^/ to a minis- 
f ter. Such men cantilever \>e friends to liber- 
ty and the people^ They contribute, by 
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means of their property, to the general syi- 
tern of corruption, and, perhaps without 
knowing it, (for they knov) but little), pr<D. 
mote, most effcfilually, the spirit of despot- 
ism* 

IMP i^fr ^ <»<■■ 

SECTION XXII. 

Of the despotic tnfiuence of great Met- 
chants o%er their Subalterns^ of Cus- 
tomers over their Tradesmen^ and rich 
Trading Companies over their various 
Dependents^ in compelling the?)! to vote 
for Ooprt Candidates fof- seats in Par- 
liament^ merely to serve private In- 
ter est, without the smallest Regard 
for public Liberty and Happiness^ or the 

. Fitness or Unfitness of the Candidate. 

JL HE i-ottenness of corruption, bii- 
ginating from ministers, intoxicated with 
the love of power, and greedy after the emo- 
luments of office, is sometimes found (espe- 
cially under the influence oi false alarms) 
to pervade the whole mass of the people; 
and to infefl the very heart of the body po^ 
litic. The vitals of liberty become tainted 
arid, without great efforts^ -a mortification 
. may be justly apprehended. 
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In this corrupt state, little despots^ aspir- 
ing at court faVor, hoping to draw the notice 
of the minister on their faithful endeavors to 
serv^ him, arise in almost every town arid 
village. of the country, and in every street of 
a great city. They claim and exercise a 
jurisdi£Hon over certain vassals, as they 
think them, their tradesmen, their tenants, 
and all others, who derive emoluments from 
them in the way of their business, or expeft 
their custom and countenance. If the vas- 
sals presume to a6l for themselves as ken 
and freemen, they lose their business, their 
dwelling places, their farms, and all chance 
of acquiring a competency. The vengeance 
of the little despots J^m^xus^ them ; and fre^ 
quently quits not the chace, till it has hunted 
them down to destruftion. 

EveninthcCiTV of Lokdon, opulent as 
it is, and independent as it might be, a city 
which used to be the first to stand up in de- 
fence of liberty, an overbearing influence can 
find its way to the obscurest district, and 
insinuate itself into the blindest alley. The 
Great Merchant or Manufacturer^ who is 
necessarily connefted with many subordi- 
nate traders or workmen, considers the in- 
fluence he gains from extensive connexions 
in business, as a very valuable and vendible 
commodity at the market of a minister. 
Naturally wishing to make the most of his 
trade, he resolves to tyeat this ^onaeftion 
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as a part of his ^toc^ky and cause it to bring 
him an ample return. At least he wil ad- 
venture. It may be a prize to him, as it 
has been to many. Much depends on his 
own prudential management of the commodi- 
tr. It may lead to a valuable contract^ t- 
specially if kind fortune should kindle the 
fiames of war ; it may open the path to court 
favors of various kinds j it may ultimately 
confer a seat in the house, and perhaps a ba- 
ronetage. This last honor is highly de- 
sirable, as it removes at once the filth 
that naturally attaches to the very name of 
citizen^ dealer and chapman. 

In the city of London, the majority of 
electors^ wHo send^hejQ?«^memrbrrs of-par- 
llament allotted to it,. are of the middle^ and 
indeed of the inferior rank of shop-keepers, 
rarely rising to the dignity ofMERCHANTS, 
who reside at the houses with ^r<?a/ ^<7r(?^, 
or rather in the nev) squares, two or three 
miles north-west of the polluted and ppllu- 
ting city : for such is the insolence of little 
city OESPOTs who are in a very great njoay, 
that they commonly despise Xhe freedom of 
the city where their counting-house stands, 
and where they gain their plumbs. They 
do not condescend to be free of the city. 
They would consider it as a degradation 
from their gentility to be livery men and 
members of a city company. Liverymen, 
indeed ! Wh^t great ?nen^ as flf// bankers 
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are, Kast-India DirectorSj usurious Twt?. 
neyJenderSy living, magnificently in Port- 
land-place or Portman-square, or the grand 
^venues to them, to be LIVERYMEN ! 
Horrid degradation ! The very idea is 
shocking to the spirit of despotism. It Is 
time enough to lake up their freedom 
of the city, when it is necessary, as candi- 
dates, to possess that qualification. There 
are too many voices to make itivortb nvJbiJe 
to be a voter. These great men, therefore, 
yiew the electors as, subordinate persons, 
whom they may send on an errand to Guild* 
hall to VOTE for the minister's candidate, 
Just as they would dispatch a clerk or por- 
ter to the Custom-house to take a Custom- 
house-oath, or to do any job conne6led 
with the low trade or manufaflure which 
enables them* to- associate with the fine folk 
of St. James's. 

The elector who goes io the hustings 
musty indeed, vote upon his oatb^ that he 
bas received and will receive no bribe.... 
He does not consider the lucrative employ- 
ments arid the emoluments arising from the 
great man^s custom, which would be lost 
on disobedience^ as a Ibribe^ and therefore 
votes against his judgment, conscience artd 
inclination, without a murmur ; especially 
as his daily bread may perhaps depend on 
his obsequiousness, and very' likely the 
comfort and security of a; wife and large fa- 
mily. 
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This conduft of the great ken is not 
only unconstitutional and affronting to the 
city, but as truly despotic in principle as a- 
ny thing done by the Grand Seignior. It 
is mean also and base to the last degree ; 
for the great men usually exert not their in. 
fluence from friendship to the minister, or 
to a candidate, or from any regard to a cause, 
which they think connefted with the public 
good ; but solely to serve themselves, to - 
provide for poor relations, to enrich or to 
aggrandize an upstart family, already ren- 
dered contemptible by fungous pride. 

The glorious rights and privileges of 
Englishmen, of which we read and hear so 
much, are then to be all sacrificed to serve a 
man, who perhaps went out as a fvriter to 
the East-Indies, and returned. in five or six 
years, laden with riches ; the injured widow 
and orphan in vain lifting up their heads, 
and uttering their lamentatfcns over the 
deaf ocean, while the spoiler is hastening to ^ 
Europe with that treasure which, as it was 
gained by extortion, is to be expended in 
corruption. 

Male partft male dil^bustur. 

A prodigious recommendation this, as a re* 
presentative in parliament of industrious 
citizens, who have toiled all their lives at 
the counter, or in the manufaftory, for a 
bare competence ! 
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When NABOBS, as they are called, perfefl 
ACiENs, recommeflded only by riches and 
court influence, can seat themselves foir 
great cities and counties Sis easily as they 
used for Cornish boroughs, there certain- 
ly is reason to fear that the spirit of despot- 
ism has rapidly increasea, and is proceeding 
to destroy all remains of public virtue a- 
inong the ?Ee)PLK. -The question naturally 
arises, if a nabob, aperfe^ alien, should e- 
ver beelefted for the city of London; whe^ 
ther, in so larg^ a body as the free-born cit- 
izens, and among the livery of London, a 
man is not to be found who has served a re- 
gular apprenticeship, gone through all the 
gradations of successful trade, and become 
a member ^f the corporation, worthy to re- 
presant the :fii^st commekcial body in the 
universe ? Is it necessary to import mem- 
bers, as we do tea and muslins, from China 
and Bengal ? Honesty, virtue, independ-.^ 
€nce, , and abilities, must indeed be rare 
qualities, from Templebar to Whitechapd, 
if not enbugh of them can be found to con- 
stitute a representative 10 (parliament. Must 
the English oak be neglefted, for exotic* 
raised rapidly in warm climates ; and from 
the hasty growth of which, very little is to 
be depended upon, when the wind and wea; 
ther assail them? A sad encouragement 
this to the young merchants, traders, and 
manufa^ureri who ^nter regularly on bu* 
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$intss, ahd become frpeirten'aftd liwrymen^ 
to find that the iripst industrious snd success^ 
fill trader, and the bestch^raiSter, cannot se? 
cure the honor<able appointments and im- 
portant trusts, in the gift of iheir fellpw-cit* 
izens ! to find, th?it persons^ who n.evcr scrvf 
ed appr6iticeship3> never .carried ,on trade, 
never became fire, never Wicre connefted h 
the city companies, perfeft straj^firs to tk 
iorporationy and avowed despistrs o{ iit^xt 
ALL, shall be made, by the influence of ^ 
minister, and the overbearjing wdght of <»ir 
ental riches, legislators for the emporiv 
urn of Europe ! If such an event were ever 
to happen, it would discourage all mrtue in 
the rising generation of mercbants, tradr 
^rs> and manu{a€lurers ; and teach thenji, 
that every thing bows to almighty hot 
NEY, however obtained, and to counx in^' 
FLUENCE, always jready to favor cyerbeafr 
ing and overgrown property. It would be 
a melancholy Symptom of degeneracy a^^ 
mong the people. It would shew that the 
maitly spirit begins to fade and wither, 
as it has long d^i^ in \furkey and jEgypi^ 
under the spirit of despotism. 
^ It is truly alarming to all true English^ 
^ei), to see gre^t tradiifg tornpapies nsiisg 
the influence which riches bestow, iri 6er 
eonding the views of a minister y withoftt 
the least attention to the public good, the 
]^tserf^mo£iikerty^ and tl^e happmsess pf 



t(ie Jkiman I'aee. It is <:ertdn, that men U;^ 
mted m corporate bodies, willa^ in a man^ 
fter which they would be ashamed of in 
their />r/?^^/^ capacities } because whea»s(t 
united, the responsibility appears to be 
thrown from individuals on the ACGnfi; 
c ate, and so attaching toevery^^ane, can be 
fixed on none# Sdch bodies may be trujy 
dangerous, when,irom the hope of titles ai^ 
other favors, the members who compos6 
thern^ are servilely devoted to the ntinister t 
hot indeed to the man^ biit to the favorite 
at conft^ who, from his office, has in his 
hands the means of corrnptioii^ contracts, 
loana, lottery -^tiDk^ts, ap|^6iintiiiems in. all 
the professions, atK}^ ^oye all, TITLES. 
^ . Such monopolizing fraternities attack li*^. 
bc^ty with the club of Herculea. T)iey 
ri se with gigantic force^ Reason^argnment^ 
the law and the eonstitiartion yield to themi 
as the qhaff before the wind. If they should 
not receive a powerful cheek from t|^e peo- 
ple at large^ who have not yet fallen down 
^orsbipp^i's of ooip, they must go onto e3* 
tablisb, on. the banks of the Thames, orient 
ial despoti^rn: and it wotrld not he won- 
derlul to see the two sherifis riding up 
Ch^apside oil elephants, with the Lord May- 
or -borne ivi^palanquin^ onthe necks of li« 
trery men, hastening to pra^trate themselves 
at the &ti Ql2iptim€ minister jXiOvr become 
as. gr^t as the Emperor of China : it would 
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aotbe wonderful t# see Bank bus ereAlad;* 
SLJi oligarchy I the great house in Leaden* 
hall-street, a temple^ and ^golden calfib^ 



SECTION XXIII. 

» •< , . . . 

Of the Pageantry o/Lt/e ; that it origin- 
ates in the Spirit of Despotism ; and 
contributes to it, v)itbout advancing pri- 
vate any more than public Felifity. . 

HE pVoud despise the people, repre- 
sent them as little ^fiupcrior to the brutes, 
laugh at the idea of their tights, and seem 
to think -that the world was made- for them-' 
selves only ? yet the proud are never ^tisfi* 
ed but when they atlraft th6 notice of this 
very people, by splendor, By ostentation, by 
the exercise of authority over them, and by 
insolent airs of se?f ittiportance. The peo- 
ple, it must be owned, in the simplicity x>f 
their hearts, gape with admiration at the pas- 
sing spectacle which insults them with its 
glare, and feel themselves awe- struck with 
the grandeur of the cavalcade, w^hich woiild 
trample them in the dirt if they did not 
struggle to escape. 

Politicians, observing this effeft of finery 
and parade on the mi4k1s of the unthinking^ 
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ftrfce catd to dress tip the idol, which they 
themselves pretend to worship, and which 
they wish the people veally to adore, in all the 
taudry gUtter of the lady ofLoretto^ They 
£ndthis kind of vulgar sopeFstition extreme- 
ly ^V4drable to their interested views. Ac- 
cordingly ^ in all despotic, countries, great 
pains are taken to amuse and delude the peo- 
-pie with the trappings of royalt3% Popery, 
prevailed more by the gaudine^s of its 
/priests and altars, and the pomp of its pro- 
cessions, than jfrom^ the prog^essr of convic- 
tion. The peopte, in spch circumstances^ 
have indeed the pleasure of fine sights ; but 
.4liey ususdly pay much, more dear4y for them 
. than for exhibitions at the thi^atre ; and have 
^this mcwtifying reflection, as a drawback 
. Jfrom theii) pleasure, that the payment isinvo- 
kintmyy and the sigikt a political, delusion. 
Jt insuks their understandings, while it be* 
guiles them of theii? rights ; and takes from 
^^liem the earnings of their industry, while 
Jt teaches them to fetl their own insigni&- 
^^ance. 

\ But not only de^)Qt5, conrtieirs, and pub - 
•Uc fon6iionarie&t think it proper to strike the 
Tttlgar with awe, by purchasing finery of 
.;fthe builder, the taylor, and the coach-paintr 
•i«r I but the titfed and the overgrown rich 
men, through every part of every communi- 
. }ty^ where ^family aggrandizement is procu- 
rable withoiit ppblic: services, or private or 
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personal virtue. Riches, in suchswaeiic*, 
confer not pnly the means of luxUrioB»cn. 
joyment, but of civil superiority. . They 
assume m. value not naturally their own, and 
becomethesafcfgrfaw^aofvi'asdom.patfiotism, 
^a'.w, iearriing, and. beneficence. The great 
objea IS. therefore, to makc.an ostentatioa 
of riches, and to keep, the people at a di&i 
tance, by dazzling their eyes with the 
11 if °^. equipage and magniftcence, Aa 
all the miButer luminaries gravitate, to the 
sun in our solar system, so all these aspirants 
at distm^Uoa and superior importance gravi- 
tate to royalty. The crown is. the.gKttering 
orb round which they ambitiously revolve. 
They would all therefore contribute, if they 
were able, ta add new brilliancy, new heat, 
aew influence and powers of attradtion to 
their fountain of glory.. They ivtm toil as 
the sun^flpwer to the sun; and feel tkek 
colors brighter, and their leaves invigorated, 
when a ray of favor falls upon them in a pe- 
culiar direftion. They cannot turn a mo- 
ment to the people. The popular climate 
elulls them. The gales from this quarter 
are .as the icy breeaes from the frozen re- 
gions of the north, where the gebial beams 
of solar influence can scarcely penetrafe. : 

It may then.be feirly presamed, that 
where all orders of .the rich are vying with 
each other to make a splendid appearancey 
even above their rank and.means of support, 
the spirit of the times, among these orders 
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al4east,js favorable to the increase of court 
iofiuence, and therefore to the spirit of des* 
potism. 

This rivalry in splendor is, in course, at- 
tended with great expcnce; an expcnccj 
which, by reducing independent fortunes, 
diminishes independence of spirit. They 
u ho are ruined in seconding the purposes 
of a court, naturally think themselves entitled 
to indemnity from court favor. They be- 
come then, merely tools of the minister, and 
-dare not speak or aft in any instance, against 
him, lest they renounce all hope of the glit- 
tering prize, the secret douceur the shai-e of 
the loan, the lottery-tickets, the contraft, 
the place, the provision for a son, a nephew, 
a cousin, or the clerical tutor of the family, 
who has perhaps grown grey iji hungry hope, 
fed only by the meagre diet of a ministerial 
promise* 

Thus the rage for outshining others in er- 
tcrnals, contributes to ruin both fortune and 
principle. Add to this, that the prevalence 
of pageantry erefts, in society, a false stand- 
ard of human excellence. Money becomes 
the deity* Money is to give consequence, 
Qf»iisideration^ pawer. Money engrosses 
honor^ which is due, and has often been 
paid,tapoverty, when adorned with art, vir- 
tue, knowlege, or any other kind of person- 
al merit. Tha maa becomes nothing, and 
OQoney all. ELow must the human mind sink 
ia such a conjunfturc ! Its noblest energies 
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cannot give it that estimation with mankind^, 
which money, inherited by a fool, or acquired 
by a knave, boldly clainvs and obtains. Then 
what encouragement to young men topursue 
improvement with any singular ardor ?..., 
Common attainments are perhaps the best 
adapted to facilitate the acquisition of mo- 
ney. Common attainments and superficial 
ornaments will form the whole of education. 
In the mean time, mind is neglefted, and , 
human nature degenerates. Then steps in 
the despot. For the consequence, take the 
map, and look overthe countries which form- 
ed ancient Greece.. 

. The pageantry of life, considered in su 
political view, as designed by the grandees 
to awe the people, and keep them out of the 
PARK of selfish happiness, which the gran- 
;dees have fenced with high pales, and guard- 
ed with spring-guns and man-traps, certain- 
ly, may lay claim to the praise of deep cuii- 
ning or worldly wisdoni* The pageantfj^ 
of" life may answer the purpose of the scene- 
ry of the play-house, and keep the vulgar 
from beholding the grandees of the world,, 
before, th^y are dressed arid made up for 
public exhibition. The galleries would 
certainly lose much of their veneration for 
tl^e theatrical kings, queens, and nobles, if 
they were to see ihem behind the scenes, 
, unbedizcned. The pageantry of life is 
therefore highly efficacious in deluding the 
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Vulgar. Wlien not carried top far,aiKl abils* 
cd for. thq purposes of oppression, it may 
sometimes have its use. But is it, in gen- 
eral, conducive to .the happiness of man i 
cither of those who are the adlors in the 
pageant, an<l gratify their pride by at- 
tra6^ing the ^yes of beholders ;^or of tho$c 
who are led by it to a foolish admiration and 
a tame acquiescence ? Chains of gold suad 
silver are no less galling than fitters of iron; 
Pageantry has contributed perhaps more 
than any other cau3e to the prevalence of 
war, the bane of happiness, the disgrace of 
human nature. . The grand operations of 
war, the splendor of arms, the finery of miU 
itacy dre^Sjhave been the amusements which 
despots have chiefly delighted in^ whenever 
they could behold them in perfeft consist, 
cnce witli their own personal safety. The 
pageantry of war dazzles young minids, and 
jsqpplies both armies and navies with w\U 
liog viiftiins.* .The .ugliness of slaughter, 
the .(iesQla,tiQn of fertile plains, the burning 
of .peaceful villages, have all been unnotic 
ed, amid the j&Wrf^, pomp^ and circumstance 
of glorious sjgar. . The taste for 'false glare 
and deceitful appearances of happiness and 
glory „ has then been. one of t^ie.most prolific 
parews of hunian calamity • It has palliated 
f obbery, ^ijd covered foul murder with a 
glittering; veil of tiijisel. 

All imposture is ultimately produftive of 
evil, pageantry, in a wretched world like 



this^ asstimed by infirm mortals dMfnied 
shortly to die, cannot but be decchful. Its 
obje6^ is to put off false and coimtarfeit 
goods for truer There is nothing in human* 
atfairs that will justify or support that glare 
of happiness which the pageantry of the 
rich and gr^t seek to display. The mask 
is too small and too transparent to conceal 
the face of woe, the ^^linkies of decay and 
imperfe6tioh. In times of great ignorance, 
when scarcely any could reod^ and very lit- 
tle commiinicatao6 was pfeserved among 
the different orders <^ society, the mumme- 
ry of courts and courtiers taught the Tulgar 
to believe that the internal organization of 
beings, so decorated externally, mus^t be of 
a superior nature. Princes and priests 
dressed themselves in grotestjue garbs, in a 
kind of masquerade habit^ to car#y on the 
delusion. But the reJgn of great wigs, ht 
gowns, hoods, and cloaks, is nearly at it# 
close* Gilded coaches, horses richly capa- 
risoned, gaudy hammer-clotfas, fine foot* 
men, endeavour to supply their place ; but 
they have lost m^ch of their inffuence ; and 
at last it will be found, that to obtain the 
respefl of the people, it will be necessary 
to deserve it. No longer will the public ad- 
mire the poor creature who rides vxirhin the 
coach, for a splendor which he owes entire* 
ly to the manufacturer of carriages, the 
painter, tlie catver, the gilder, the harness^ 
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piijber^'tiie horse-dealer , md t^e'gro^itu..*^ 
No longer wjUll men unjustly tranSjier thc^ 
PFaise di^e to t^e taylor and hair* dresser, t^ 
i^ proi^d beau, who struts as if thie eartlj^ 
wrere not good enough t^ tread upon, nor 
the people whoffl^ he n^eets, to look at as he 
passes them. 

The.pagcaijtry displayed by contra^rs, 
\y placemen, by pf&nsioner$, by commissaLr 
ries, by all who fatten on the pubUg: spoils, 
may justly be considered as an it) suit on the 
people^ In times of great* prosperity i| 
might be winked at p b^t in tinjies of disr 
tress and adversity, it is offensive. It aur 
swers hpgood end^ Jt merely gratifies th^ 
vanity of those who make the ostentation^ 
How can they find in theii? hiearts to throw 
away sums that would ipaant^n thousands^ 
insetting offthemsekes^ and making a fi? 
gorci during an hour or two every day, i^ 
Bond-street and FalUMalf, while they pass 
hatreds who 4re ready to perish with cold 
.aii4 himger, and cannot hut know that the 
world, abounds lyith instfitm^s of. extreme 
want and misery i The pageantry of the 
unfeeling great in Frai^ce aggravated the 
sense of suffering under its despotism*; but 
on the other hand, in provoking the peppW 
tqr the insula, it accelerated and complete4 
the glorious revolution. 

It is probable that every litde wretch wh;^ 
^.orates himself^ and all thbt belongs tc) 
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him; with'finery to the utmost of his po1^'^- 
er, would be a despot^ if he could, and 
dar^. ♦ He shews all the dispositions to as- 
sume supe^-iority without merit. He cer- 
tainly has got a "narrow and vain mind.... 
He cannot be a philosopher or philanthro- 
pist. With all his ^tyle and splendor in 
eating, drinking, dwelling, dressings and 
riding, we canapt admire him % then ]et us 
pity, or deride. • .: , 

Mere /ol/y mi^t be laughed at and ne- 
gleflted; but the folly T describe is mis- 
chievous. It delights in oppression and 
war ; and is one of the principal promoters 
^f the despotic spirit. 

-SECTION XXIV. 

Insolence of the Hip her Orders to the Mid- 
> die Ranks and toe Poor ; V)ith their nf- 
fected Condescension^ in certain Circnm- 
stances^ to the lowest of the People. 

Je^UBLIC corruption must produce 
private.. When pRii^je is a ruling prinqir 
pie in the conduft of state afrair3, it must disr 
play itself in every part of domestic life^ ac- 
companying its lordly possessor from the 
palace at St. James'^ and thi^ levee in Dowii- 
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iflg-stpeet, to the rural mansion in the dis^ 
tant proviace, to the convivial table, to the 
fire-side ,to t|ie stable, and to the dog- kennel. 

A due degrjee of self-respect, a dignified 
behaviQur, a demand of what is due to one- 
s^f, attended with a cheerful payment of 
>vhat is due to others, are highly laudable, 
and have no connexion \yith that senseless, 
raUen,. cruel pride, which marks the spirit 
of despotism. 

This latter sort of pride is totally desti- 
ttttc of feeling for others. It scarcely ac- 
knowledges $he common tic of humanity. It 
stands alone, completely insulated, from all 
liuman beings, below it, and conne6led only 
by a narrow isthmus with those above it. It 
seems to think the world, and all that it con- 
tains, created for its own exclusive gratifi- 
cation. The men and women in it are mere- 
ly instruments subservient to die will an(l 
pleasure of aristocratic insolence. 

With this idea of its own privileges and 
claims, it is no wonder that it shews symp- 
toms of ettreme soreness and excessive ir- 
ritation on the least opposition to its will 
and pleasure. Accordingly, tho.se /of the 
human irace, whose unhappy lot it is'to be 
domestic or menial servants to persons of 
either sex' who swell with the selfish pride of 
aristocracy, are kept in a state of afije^l ser^ 
vility, compelled to watch the Ipc^s and mo- 
tions of the demigod or demiggddew, aud 
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spoken to with a severity of language seldbih 
used to tlie horses in the stable, or the dogs 
in the kennel. No attendance, by night' or 
by day, can be sufficient. Such superior 
beings cannot perform the most ordiiiaty'd- 
perations of nature without assistance, which 
degrades both the giver and receiver. They 
cannot put on their own clothes ; but like 
eastern tyrants, surrounded by slaves, stretch 
themselves on the couch of indolerice, while 
their fellow-creatures, equals by nature, with 
trembling solicitude fasten a button, or tie a 
shoe-string. The slightest error, delay, or 
accident, draws down imprecations on the 
head of the offender, more terrible than tSe 
anathemas of a pope. 

If the little Mogul affeft spirit, then he 
talks, in his ire, of horsewhips, kicking 
down stairs, breaking every bone in the 
skin of the wretched operator, who, as hn- 

^an nature is prone to error, may have de- 
viated, in adjusting a curl, from the stand- 
ard of court propriety. When he has occa- 

, sion to speak of one of his servants, he com- 
monly says,-*' one of my rascals did this or 
that ;'* and when he speaks to them, espe- 
cially on the slightest negleft or mistake, 

. his choler breaks out into oaths, curses, and 
epithets, expressive of bitterness and veh- 
om, for which language has not yet found 
adequate terms. The genius ''of Homer, 
ivhich described the \vrath of Achilles, c«in 
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alpne paint in color black' enough, the atro^- 
cjty of the great man^s ire. If it were not 
for that vulgar thing laWy which, on some 
occasions, makes no distindlions, the great 
man would trample the little man who has 
]l>uckled his shoe awry, out of existence. 

To maintain that accuracy of dress and 
^lendoi" of appearance, which so superior a 
laeing thinks absolutely necessary, certain 
yulgar people, called tradesmen, must inevi- 
lably be employed ; and in this country of 
plebeian liberty, they w;ill no more work for 
a nabob, or a rich contraftor, or a peer of the 
realm, without payment, than for a French 
sans culottes ' But woe betide them, if 
they have the insuflferable insolence to pre- 
sent their bills uncalled, though their fami- 
lies are starving, and their landlords are e- 
jedling them from their habitations. *' The 
insolence of the rascals! (exclaims the great 
man), let them wait, let them call again, and 
think themselves well off if I do not chas- 
tise them with, a horsewhip, or kick them 
down stairs, for knocking at my door, and 
bringing bills without order. But, d'ye 
hear : pay the scoundrels this time, and 
niind, I n^ver deal with them any more !" 
Then follows a volley of oaths and curses on 
the heads of all such blackguards, low-liv- 
ed wretches, scum of the earth, thieves, and 
pickpockets,, that do not know how to keep 
iheir distance, and treat ?l gentleman with 
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due respcft. ** Aye, (he adds)5 there w* 
sec the spirit of the times, the effedl of these 
cursed do6lrines, which those miscreants*^ 
the philosophers, have broached, to the des- 
truflion of all law, order, and religion, 
throughout Europe." 

The middle rank of people, who reside 
in his vicinity, he takes no more notice, of, 
than if they lived at the ar6lic or antarftic 
pole. He keeps them at adistance, because, 
though not so rich as himself, yet claiming 
and supporting the rank oi gentlemen^ they 
would be likely to approach too near, and 
perhaps presume upon something of an e- 
quality, not only by nature, but by self-e- 
steem and institution. He passes his next- 
door neighbors in his carriage or on horse- 
back, in his daily rides, without condescend- 
ing to turn his eyes upon them. He does 
not recolledl even their names. They may 
-be very good sort of people, for any thing 
he knows to the contrary ; but really he 
has not the honor of knowing them. A 
•despot will not bear a rival near his throne ; 
and therefore he cannot bear any who, with 
inferior fortunes, might happen to equd him 
in spirit, in sense, in behavior, and in edu- 
cation. But if there is any body in the neigh- 
borhood very low indeed ; so low, as to be 
removed from all possibility of clashing with 

* Lord Aucklaad't expreflioOf whea speaking of modera phi* 
'losopher*. ' 
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.his importance, such aa one he will make a 
com^panion, and shew him, most marvellous 
marks of humility and condescension^ In- 
deed, for the sake of obtaining a little po- 
pularity, he will notice cottages and poor 
children at play, and make extremely free 
\vith clowns, jockies, grooms, huntsmen, 
and all who have any thing to do with 
.dog and horse flesh. But keep your dis- 
tance, ye little squires, parsons, and profes- 
sional men, who make saucy pretensions to 
, knowledge or ingenuity* However, he can 
never be at a loss for company, while he and 
' his equals drive phaetons and four^ to dine 
with each other at fifteen miles distance, and 
while officers are quartered in the vicinity. 
He is abjeftly servile to his superiors, inso- 
.lent and negleftful to the middle ranks, and 
free and easy to the humble sons of poverty, 
[ who will bear a volley pf oaths whenever he 
thinks proper to discharge them, and who, 
* if spit upon, will not spit again, because they 
are his workmen orten^nts* 
. He who can eradicate such insolence from 
a neighborhood, by treating it with the con- 
tempt and ridicule which it deserves, xer- 
tainly contributes to the happiness of socie- 
ty. It is confined in its sphere of a£tion ; 
. but it is the same sort of despotism which 
ravaged Poland, and deluges the earth with 
human gore. In a free ^icountry like this, 
where law and liberty flourish^ it is a vul-' 
T 2 
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ture in a cage, but still it is a vulture ; and 
the little birds, to whom nature has given 
* the free air to range in, ought to unite in 
endeavoring to destroy it* 

Does any sensible man believie that such 
persons, if their ^power were equal to their 
will, would snfFer freeholders of forty shil- 
lings a year, to vote for members of parlia- 
ment; or juries of twelve honest plebeians to 
decide in state trials, where ministers arc 
anxious (as they value their places) for a 
verdift favorable to their administration ? 
They would not perniit, if they could help 
it, the middle ranks to breathe the common 
air, or feel the genial sun, which God has 
given to shine indiscriminately on the palace 
dhd the cottage. They are as much ene- 
mies to kings as to the people, because 
they would if possible, be kings themselves; 
but as that is impossible, they crouch, like 
fawning spaniels, to the hand which has it 
in its power to throw them a bone. 

This description of persons is peculiarly 
'formidable to liberty, because they are in- 
satiably greedy oipov)er. From their order 
chiefly arise the purchasers of bqroughs, in 
which they traffic on speculation, like deal- 
ers in hops, determined to re- sell their com- 
riiodity, as soon as they can, to the best bid- 
der. They are also of that hardened efiron- 
tery which pushes its way to public employ- 
Tncnt, stands fonvard at court, arid, on all 
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oceasibns, as^mes that importance, '^hioh 
from the general diffidence of thebetter part 
of mankind, is but too easily conceded to 
the most impudent pretensions. In cdhse* 
quence of this unblushing assurance, this 
. arrogant audacious presumption, this har- 
dened temper, which can bear repulse with- 
out being abashed or dispirited, they bfteii- 
'est rise to the highest posts ; and such as 
Vould be posts of honor, if they were not 
filled by men who have not one tjuality of a 
beneficent nature, or which deserves the es- 
teem of theTr Tellow-creatures. But though 
they have no inclination to do good ; they 
acquire the power, Which they fail not to ex- 
ercise,^ of doing much evil. They encour- 
age artjfitrary principles. They depreciate 
the people on all occasions ; and add weight 
and confidence to the aristocratical confed- 
eracy. They may sometimes be men of 
parts* They are seldom deficient in the 
graces of Lord Chesterfield. But they are 
hard-hearted, selfish wretcHes, attached to 
the childish vanity of the world, and prefer- 
. ring a title or aribandto the peace, the lives, 
' the property, ajid the liberty of their fellow- 
mortals ; ail which they are ready to sa- 
crifice, even for the chance of pleasing a 
prime minister, and obtaining some bauble, 
which reason ever despises, when it is not 
the badge of experienced virtue!. " One of 
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these (says an old writer^) values being call^ 
ed His Grace, or Noble Marquis,*' (unideal 
names as they are), ^^ more than a million of 
lives, provided that in such a general de- 
stru^ion he can save ok£ ; and to confirm 
.themselves in their ill-gotten honors, they 
generally hatch plots, suborn rebellions^ or 
any thing that they think can create busi- 
ness, keep themselves from being questipn- 
cd, and thin mankind, whereby they lose 
so many of their enemies.'* , 



SECTION xxy. 

Of a Natural Aristoatiacy. 

M OBILITYj according to the idea 
of the vulgar, both m high and low life, is 
nothing more than ricjeies that have been a 
long time in one family : but it oftea hap- 
pens that riches have been originally gained 
and preserved in one family by sordid ava- 
rice, by mean and dishonest arts ; such arts 

as are utterly incompatible with true nobili- 

' ' » 

* Samuel Johnfon ; <iot the LexkBgrufkef^ whfffe ukgwn %tfps 
^ien Popifh fuperftition, and wliofc loyalty the rnoft inaiional 
Toryifm. I venerate his abilities ; butdeteft his politic*. He 
' -would have difplaced t6e SrtutfivicA JUmify for the StnmU^ if his 
power hacl Kept pace with his lucUoutions. 
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t]p, with superiority of iiitelleas, uhited with 
generosity of disposition. 

Most of the titles 6fnobility\ and other 
civil distin^ions, were taken from war: as 
a niarquis, a duke, a count, a baron, a land-* 
grave, a knight, ah esquire. The invtentors 
of arts, the iihproy^rs of life, those who havft 
mitigated evil and augndented the good aU 
lotted to men in this world, wei^e not thought 
worthy of ahy titular distinftions. Th6 
reason is indeed sufficiehtly obvious : title?^ 
were originally bestowed by despotic kings^, 
who required and rewarded lio other merit 
but that which supported them by violence 
in their arbitrary rrtle. In some coutitries 
they arc now given, for the'samexeasons^td 
those who effe6\ the same purposes, not by- 
War only, but by CORRUPTION^. 

Persons thus raised to civil honoris, thus 
enriched by the long-continued favor of 
t:ourts, would willingly depreciate all dig- 
nity which is derivccl from God and virtue 
only, unindebted to patents royal. They 
Would create an artificial preference to a 
'distinguished few among the human race, 
which nature is for ever counterafling, by 
"giving superior abilities to those who are 
^pushed down among the despised and ne- 
glefted many* This condudl is both un- 
just and unnatural. It. cannot be favorable 
to human happiness, because it is adverse^ 
to truth, and doeft violence to the will ^ 
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God manifested in the c^erations of nature. 
In France it was carried to that extreme 
which brought it to its termination. There 
is a tendency to carry it to extremes in all 
countries where courts predominate. . The 
friend of reason and of man will therefore 
endeavor to convince the people, that an a- 
ristocracy, founded on caprice or accident 
only, without any regard to superior abili- 
ties and virtues, is a fertile cause of w^r, 
and all those evils which infest a great part 
of civil society. 

That the b est and ablest men should gov- 
lern the worst and weakest, is reasonable. : 
and this is the aristocracy appointed bjr 
God and nature. But what do we mean 
when we say the best and ablest men ? Do 
we mean mqn of the best families ; that is, 
men in whose families riches and titles have 
long been conspicuous ? By the ablest 
men, do we mean men who possess the 
greatest power^ by undue influence, in bo- 
rough £Uid county eleftions, though theex; 
ertion of that ponver be stri6lly forbidden by 
the law and constitution ? Or do we mean 
men of honest,, upright and benevolent 
hearts; of vigorous, well- informed, well- 
exercised understandings ? -Certainly the 
latter sort, which forms the aristocracy e- 
stablished by God and nature. This is 
gold ; the king's head stamped upon it may 
makS it a guinesi. The other is only cop- 
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per ; and though the same impression may 
be made upon it at the mint, it is still in- 
trinsically worth no more than a halfpenny. 
> But Mr. Burke has favored mankind with 
a description of what he calls a true natu- 
ral aristocracy. 

The first requisite* , according to him, is 
**^ To be br-ed in a plac£ of estimation.^'* 
Mr. Burke is a good classical scholar, and 
often writes Latin in Englishf. Placb 
here is the Latin Locus, which every po- 
lite scholar has observed to signify fami* 
LY. If r were to translate this little sen- 
tenceinto Latin, I might venture to render 
itiiitfais manner: bonesto oportet oriundus 
sit loco — you must^ as the common people 
•would express it, be sl gentleman born. — 
-The accident of birth therefore is placed at 
the head of the qualifications necessary to 
give a man pre-eminence in society. This 
doftrine is certainly consistent with the 
whole tenor of the book ; but whether it 
contributes to the general happiness of man- 
kind, or tends to the spirit of despotism, let 
impartial observers determine. Mr. Burke 
hjld said a few lines before, satis est equi- 
tern mihi plaudere — ** It is enough for me 
that gentlemen or no'bles approve my doc- 

♦ Sec Appeal frotn the new to the »/i Whigs, page 128. 

f Thuf he ufes tbe word vast, which the commoa reader utt- 
derilandft vert great, in its cUfGcal fcnic, for defotate. Maaf 
i^^hcr iai^ncea might be ^iveit. 
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trine ;" and there is therefore little d^ubt 
but that he i<s satisfied ; for their approba- 
tion must be secured by opinions so favor- 
able to their importance in society, iade-t 
pendently of laborious, virtuous, and useful 
exertion. 

The neit requisite is, •* to see nothing 
low or sordid from one's infancy ;^' that is, 
to be kept at a distance from the swinish 
multitude, so as not to know those nvants 
which it is the business of superiors, or of 
a natural aristocracy, to supply or allevir 
ate. 

The third requisite is, " to be taught to 
respect oneself y This seldom requires a- 
ny great teaching among persons who have 
the two preceding requisites. Pride and 
selfishness are the very principles of despot- 
ism. 

The fourth requisite to natvu'al aristocra- 
cy, " is to h^ habituated to the censorial 
inspeftion of the public eye," Yes ; so ha- 
bituated as to be hardened by effrontery, and 
to say that a king holds his crown* in 
contempt of the people ; and satis est^e- 
quitem mihi plaudere^ which may be rin- 
dered paraphrasticaiUy, " I care nothing 
for the people'' s censorial eye or tongue, if 
the GREAT honor me with their applause, 
for . defending their exclusive privileges 
from being trodden under the hoof gf thQ 
swinish multitude.'* 

* Mr, Burke's doarine. 
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•I pass over some very proper requisites^ 
to proceed to the last. The last is, " to be 
among rich traders, \vho,£rom their suc- 
cess, are presumed to have "sharp and vi-* 
gorous understandings, and to possess the 
virtues of diligence, order, constancy, and 
regularity, and to have cultivated an habit- 
^T regard to commutative justice.. •.These 
jire the circumstances of men who form 
xrhat I should call a natural aristocracy, 
without which there is vo nation. With- 
out this," (the writer intimates in a few sub- 
sequent lines), ** jiE cannot recognize the 
existence of the people.*' 

Respe^ing Mr. Burke greatly, as I do, 
and agreeing with him in many particulars 
in this very passage, I cannot help thinking 
that he has laidtoo much stress on riches and 
BIRTH, in pointing out the men intended 
by KAT0RS to take the lead in all human 
affairs, and to form what he calls a true na^ 
tural aristocracy* 

Nam genus et proavM et f£dt n§nfectmus ipsi 
Vix ta nostra voco. 

I think it injurious to society and mankind 
at large, to lavish honors ajid confer power 
on accidental qualities, which may exist in 
their greatest degree and perfe6lion with- 
out the least particle of personal merits 
without wisdom or benevolence. It dis- 
courages industry. It stifles all virtuous 
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eTnuIation. It makes riches the grand ob- 
je6l of pursuit ; not for their own intrinsic 
value, not for their power of supplying ne- 
cessaries, and even luxuries, but for the j&a. 
Uti€al consequence they bestow, independ- 
ently of the mode of acquisition or expend, 
iture. I would have no idol at Ry. God 
has shewn his peculiar indign^^tion against 
it. I would not worship a cqI/ though a 
golden one. Kings loo, and Gods made 
of stocks and stones, can only command re- 
verence from men really sunk to a state be- 
low the swine. 

I know Lord Bolingbroke's doftrines of 
liberty are disliked, by those who see their 
own consequence increasing in the increas- 
ing spirit of despotism. But I will cite a 
passage from him, which may counterba- 
lance the servile ideas which some men en- 
tertain of the aristocracy constituted by na- 

tlTBE. 

"It seems to me (says he), that in order to 
maintain the moral system of the world at a 
certain point, far below that oiideal perfec- 
tion ; but however sufficient upon the whole 
to constitute a state easy and happy, or, at 
the worst, tolerable ; I say, it seems to me, 
that the Author of Nature has thought fit 
to mingle, from time ,to time, among the so- 
cieties of men, a few,, and but a few, of 
those, on whom he is graciously pleased to 
bestow a larger portion of the atherial spi* 
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rit, than is given, in the ordinary course of 
his providence, tp the sons of men.*** 

*' You will find that there are superior 
spirits, men who shew, even from their in-. 
fancy, though it be not always perceived by 
others, perhaps not felt by themselves, that 
they w ere bom for something more and bet- 
ter. These are the men to whom the part 
I mentioned is assigned. Their talents de- 
note their general designation. 

" I have sometimes represented to my- 
self the vuLGAn, who are accidentally dis- 
tinguished by the titles of king and sub- 
JECT, of LORD and VASSAL, of nobleman 
and peasant; and the few who are distin- 
guished by nature so essentially from the 
herd of mankind, that (figure apart) .they 
seem to be of another species. li\i^ former 
loiter or trifle away their whole time ; and 
their presence or their absence would be e- 
qually unpercei^ed, if caprice or accident did 
not raise them often to stations^ wherein 
their stupidity, and their vices, make them 
a PUBLIC MISFORTUNE* The latter coxhc 
into the world, or at least continue in it, after 
the effedls of surprise and inexperience are 
over, like men who are sent on more import- 
ant errands. They may indulge themselves 
in pleasure ; but as their industry is not em- 
ployed about trifles, so their amusements are 
not made the business of their lives. Such 
men cannot pass unperceived through a 
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^outityy. If tfaejf retire from the tvorld, 
their splendor accompanies them, and en* . 
lightens even the obscurity of their retreat. 
if they take a part in public life, the eficft 
is never indiflPerent. They either appear i 
Jike ministers of divine vengeance ; and I 
their course through the world is marked by 
'desolation and oppression, by poverty and 
servitude ; or they are the guardian angels of 
the country they inhabit, Busir to avert e* j 
^n (tic most distant evil*,' and to maiiitairi or j 
procure peace, plenty, artd the greatest of j 
human blessings, t IB EH TT.'^ - I 

Such men, when they take the hitter course, ' 
and become' the guardian angels of the coun* I 
try they inhabit, are the aristocracy appoitit- \ 
ed by God aiid nature. Such men therefore, 
should be spele6led by kings fdr civil honors, j 
and public functions of high importance. If 
kings were republicans m the proper sense, j 
all the people would be royalists. But when i 
brilliant honors and ministerial erriploy- 
ments are bestowed on fools arid knaves, 
because' they were begotten by ancestors 
whom they disgrace, or possess riches wMCh 
they abuse, governnient becomes a«uisance, 
^nd the people feel an aristocracy to be lit- 
tic better than an automaton nvacbine^ hr 
promoting the purposes of royailor minis- 
terial despotism. 
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SECTION XXVI. 

The excessive Love of Distinction and 
Power wbicb prevails wherever the Spi- 
rit of Despotism exists^ deadens some of 
the finest Feelings of the Hearty and 
counteracts the Laws of Nfiture. 



XN a system of manners, which ren- 
ders the possession of riches more honora- 
ble than the possession of virtue, which at- 
taches a degree of merit to hereditary rank 
and nominal distini^ions, above all that per- 
lal exertions can possibly acquire, the 
|tural ideas of right ^and * wrong are con- 
ied ; and man, become a depraved, ar- 
tificial animal, pursues pre-eminence in so- 
.ciety, by counteracting nature^ as well as 
by violating justice. 

That he counteracts nature^ under such 
a system, will be evident, on considering the 
present state of conjugal union among those 
who appear to place the chief good of man 
in riches, splendor, title, power, and court- 
ly distindlions. Love is every day sacri- 
ficed, by the loveliest of the species, on the 
altar of FHiDE* 

The fine sensibilities of the heart, if suf- 
fered to influence the choice of a companion 
for life, might lead to family' degradation. 
•* JKature, then, avaunt (exclaims Aristocra- 
v2 ' 
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cy). Love is arir?gar passion^ The sim- 
jplest damsel, that slumbers under the roof of 
straw, feels it ii\ all its ardor. Daughter, 
you have nobler objeSts than mere nature 
presents. Remember your birth. You must 
make an alKanee which may aggrandize the 
family, which may add title to our riches; or 
new brilliancy to our title. ^' 

In vain have the Loves and the Gfraces 
moulded her shape and iface with the nicest 
symmetry. In vain has art added her finest 
polish lo the work of nature. Poor Ipfii- 
c £ If I A must be sacrificed. Her heart, per- 
adventure, has chosen its mate, and happy 
would sh^ be, if she could renotmce all tllff 
embarrassments* of high fortune, aud eijgf- 
late the turtle-dove of the vale. But no ; 
she mast not tell her love. Perhaps the ob-^ 
jt&, of it is only a tctnmaner ; perhaps he 
is only a younger brother ; perhaps he has 
little to recommend hrm but youth, beauty, 
honor, and virtue. He cannot keep her an 
equipage. He has no mansion-house. Yi5t> 
her heart inclines to him, and both Oad and 
nature approve her choice ; but nerther her 
heart, nor God, nor natttire*, will be heard, 
S^^hen pride and aristoci^tieai insolence lift 
up their imperious voice, arid command her 
to remembcar her rank, and keep up lire fe- 
tnily dignity* 

Lord*<»f**is intr<)daced as a suitor, nti- 
flet the fctber^j? authority. Lord<»^*i»flu- 
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tftic^sfive or six boroughs, and the junftion 
dTsttch an interest with that of the familjr 
must^ in fell human probability, secure a 
riband, and perhaps a marquisate. 

His lordsMp is ten years older than poor 
Iphigenia. Hisliie has been spent, from 
infancy, in the ttiidst of luxuries and plea* 
sures, to speak of it in the softest terms. He 
has a lively juvenile pertness about him ; 
but bis faoe b that of an old man. ».« pale, or 
rather yellow, except his nose, which is de« 
corated with a siettled redness, and his fore* 
liead, 'which is variegated with carbuncles. 
Several of his front teeth are gone, having 
l^en sacrificed to Venus by the god Mer- 
cury. His: breath.*. .ye pbets, bring your 
TOsfes, your honey suckles, your jasmines.... 
not for coinp£Erison....but, if possible, to 
drown t^e stench wls^idh^ while he solicits 
iphigeni^^s hand, is like that which issues 
-fpota a putrid carcass, or the apertures of a 
-boghouse. Nothing ofiensive, however, 
oozes from lus neck, the deep holes of the 
-king's evil having lately been completely 
Cicatriaed by a Wilful quack do^or, as a 
meo&ure |M*eparatory to his approaching 
Mipliak. 

dehcdd, then, the suitor, alighting from a 
l)¥gk phieton, beautifully adorned with coats 
«f arms, not only on the si<fes and back, but 
iin the iinbig, drawn by four cream-colour* 
««d p<mieS) and followed by tsvo fine figures 
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of men in white liveries, with horses richly 
caparisoned, and displaying, in every part, 
where it is possible, coronets of silver. 

Iphigenia appears delighted at the ho- 
nor of his proposal, though her heart, when 
she reclines on her pillow, feels a pang of 
regret which nalanguage can.describe. The 
struggle between love and pride is violent ; 
but it passes in secret. She hears of no- 
thing among her companies, but of the great 
alliance she is going to make with an an- 
cient and illustrious family. Splendid man- 
sions, glitteringjcarriages, birth-day* dresses, 
flit before her imagination. Above all, the 
delightful idea that she shall take precedenpe 
of those who no\f thirik themselves her equals 
and superiors, dispels every thought of 
i,ovE. As to the HAN, the husband, he is 
scarcely considered at all, or he mtist be 
considered with disgust. But his title, his 
house in town, his mansions and parks in the 
country, his parliamentary interest, the fa- 
vor in which he stands at court, the brilliant 
appearance he makes in the realms of fash- 
ion; these, added to a fathcr*s influence, 
determine Iphigenia at once to forget the 
objeft of her love^ and give her hand to de- 
formity, disease, putrescence, and folly. 
She marries : the family estates and influ- 
ence are united, And the battered, worn-out 
bridegroom becomes, in time, a MAaquis. 

The puny offspring of such connubial al- 
liances are trained intiie same idolatrous vc- 
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WOMAN, for«led to love and be loyed; sacri* 
fices her happiness to family pride, and litcs 
and dies a kgal prostitute, without oiioc tast- 
ing the exquiadte and natural ddight of vir- 
tuous, equal, and sincereaffedlion.... Taught 
itom ttie cradle to believe herself a supeirior 
being, she is cheated of the happiness whkh 
fiiUsto the lot of those who view their fet 
low-creatures as one great family, and are 
not too proud to partake of the common batfw 
quet of life, and to choose- a partner like the 
ftfrtte of ibe vaie. 

Now naaA the consequence* In no raiib 
€>f society is conjugal happiness mofe rarely 
fouiid than among those who have imbibed 
snost copiously the arisW>cratical prii>ciples 
of selfish pride. The present age abounds 
AtTith public and notorious instances of infeli*. 
<Hty. of this sort in the highest ranks of socie- 
ty * It Would be painful to dwell upon them. 
1 drop a tear of pity on the lovely viftims to 
despotism, and let the curtain fall. 

But surely that degree of pride, nursed 
by ill-constru6ted systems of socity, which 
leads to the violation of the first law of nature 
and produceis misei'y of the severest kind 
ought to be disgraced and reprobated by all 
who haVfe hearts sufficiently tender to sym- 
l^athize-with the suiTerin^ of their fellow- 
mortals. Love, and the natural affeflions 
between human creatures^ arc the sweet in- 
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gredients which Providence has thrown in- 
to the cup of life, to sweeten the bitter be- 
verage. And that state of society, which 
divests man of his nature, which renders him 
a factitious creature, which hardens his 
heart with selfishness, and swells him with 
the morbid tumors of vanity, deserves exe- 
cration. It increases all the natural misery 
of man , and withholds the anodyne. 

Something may be said in excuse for the 
more amiable part of the species, when they 
discard love from their bosoms to indulge 
pride. Their haughty fathers top often in- 
culcate the lesson of pride from the earliest 
infancy ; and teach them to think nothing 
really beautiful and lonely, which is not 
marked by fashion, or varnished by titles, 
riches, and heraldic honors. The men in 
general set them the example. They lavish 
their love on the courtezan, and follow pru- 
dence in the choice of a wife ; that is, they 
seek not a heart that beats in unison with 
tlieir own, but a legal connexion which in- 
creases their fortune or aggrandizes their si- 
tuation. A marriage of love, at an age when 
the heart is most prone to it, is considered 
as a folly and a misfortune, unless it advan- 
ces the man in society. The women learn 
to retaliate, and to give their hands without 
their hearts ; gratifying pride at the expence 
of love. 

When truth, justice, reason, and nature arc 
little regarde(l, in competition with the DH- 
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SIRE of distinction^ which is the case where- 
ever the spirit of despotism has insinuated 
itself, all true and solid happiness will be sa- 
crificed for the appearance of superiority in 
births in possessions, in houses and car- 
riages^ and above all in court favor. The 
tenderest ties of consanguinity, affinity, and 
friendship, snap asunder when opposed to 
the force of any thing which is likely to con- 
tribute to personal splendor or family pride^ 
political consequence, influence at eleftions, 
and finally, to the honors conferred by roy* 
alty. The little aspirants at subordinate de- 
grees of despotism, are continually crawling 
up the hill ever looking at the brilliant pb- 
jeft on, the summit, and leaving below all 
that love and nature teach them to embrace* 
From this principle, unnatural as it is, 
arises the anxious desire, of aristocratical 
bigots to make J as they express it, an eld. 
EST SON ; to starve, or at least to distress, a 
dozen sons and daughters, in order to leave 
behind them one great representative,, who 
may continue to toil in the. pursuit of civil 
pre-eminence, for the gratification of yirmi/Jr 
pride. The privileges of primogenrturc 
establish petty despots all over the land, whp 
arp interested, and sufficiently inclined, from 
pride as well as interest, to promote the spi- 
rit of despotism. They would have no ob- 
jeftion to the feudal system, in which the 
onlydistinfiion wastbat of lords find vasi^lsr 
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Not contented witk^g^o^ng the property 
which ought to )>e shared among thek bro* 
ther3 and aistera, thej claiqai privikges in 
conaeqileoce of iheir property, and would 
appropriate the bo-da pf the air and the 
beasts of the forest for their recreation in 
the field, and their luxury at the table. 

When the laws of nature, and eternal 
truth and justice, ar^ violated, no wcuider 
that despotism advances, and man is de* 
graded. 

SECTION XXVIL 

On the Opinion that the People are annU 
bilated or absorbec^n Partiament ; that 
the Voice of the People is no where to 
be heard but in Parliament ; and on si- 
milar Doctrines^ tending to depreciate 
the People. 

L HERE is no doflrine so absiird 
but pride and selfishness will adopt and 
maintain it with obstinacy, if it be conducive 
to their gratification. Alexander, it is said, 
Teally believed himself a god. The vilest 
of the Caesars demanded divine honors.... 
-Many instances are on record of wretched 
beings, with hardly anything worthy of man 
about them, forgetting, in consequence oIb, 
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Utile €levati4)n above Bthers^ that they were 
mortals ; behavipg with the wickedness imcj 
cruelty of devils, and at the same time ar- 
rogating the power aud dignity of the celes- 
tial nature. It is related of Hanno, the Car- 
thagenian, that he taught starlings to say 
^^ Deus Ilanno^ ;'^ and that when a very 
large number had learned their lesson, he 
turned them loose into the woods, hoping 
that they would teach the wild beasts on the 
trees to repeat the same words, and thus 
the divinity of Hanno might be wafted into 
the remotest regions and bepome the wor- 
ship of the universe. Such conduft appears 
to resemble the ravings of the poor lunatic, 
who crowns himself, as he sits in his deso- 
late cell, with a crown of straw, and ima- 
gines, while he sw4lys a sceptre of the 
same materials, that he is an emperor. But 
.in truth, the pride of despots, I mean those 
who have all the dispositions of despots, 
though they may not have the diadems, 
displays many of the symptoms of down* 
right lunacy. Pride is allowed by the phy« 
sicians to have a powerful effefl in turning 
the brain ; and though it may not always fit 
the unhappy sufferer for Bedlam, yet com*- 
moniy renders him unfit for the offices of 
social life. 

: Shocking as madness is, it sometimes be- 
haves in a manner which turns pity into 

*liai»oua-Oa4* 

X 
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laughter. Can any thing be more rldicft. 
Ions, than the insolence of some persons, 
who, having adopted high aristocratical no- 
tions, to correspond with their high birth, 
high titles, and high rank, declare that they 
know not what is meant by the people out 
of jSarliament ; that they do not acknowledge 
the political existence of the people, but on 
the benches^ of St. Stephen's chapel ? Indi- 
viduals of low degree they may know, and 
employ in their service, but they know no- 
thing of the people, as millions of mirv^ 
possessing rights or power. /' The consti- 
tution (say they) knows nothing of the peo- 
ple considered as individuals.*' King, lords, 
and comnions constitute the nation; but 
what is meant by the people they cannot 
divine. A mob they know, and would al- 
'ways have them dispersed by the military, 
as soon as two or three are gathered to- 
♦gethcr ; but the people, as a part of the con- 
stitution, they never could discover. 

JMr. Burke, the great Coryphaeus of aris- 
tocracy, says^ ^^ As 2L people can have no right 
toacorporate capacity without w;2iv^r^^/c(7«. 
^ent^ so neither have they a right to hold ex- 
clusively any lands in the name and title of a 
•corporation . On the scheme of the present 
rulers in our neighboring country, regene- 
rated as they are, they bwoe no more right 
to the territory called France than I (Ed- 
muad Burke) have, ff^hq are these insg^ 
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lefit men^ calling, themselves the FrencJj 
nation^ that would monopolize this fair do- 
main olF nature ? Is it because they speak ^ 
certain jargon ? Is it their mode of chatter- 
ing ? The crowd of men on the other side 
of the channel, nji)bo have the impudence to 
call themselves a people, can never be 
the lawful exclusive possessors of the soil.'* 
How truly laughable to hear an individual , 
Mr. EdmundBurke, taxing twenty-six mil- 
lions of human creatures with impudence, 
for presuming to call themselves aPEOPLElI 
must^mile at such absurdity, while I sin- 
cerely lament, that Ahis ingenious man has 
missed the opportunity of raising his family 
to the peerage, the grand objeft of so many 
years indefatigable labor, ^y a loss never 
•to be repaired, and in which every feeling 
hca,rt must sympathize. Ambition, Avhat 
art thou to the feelings of a father, e:}f claim- 
ing, like David, " O Absalom, my son, my 
son !" The great teacher. Death, shews the 
vanity of all human aspirations at sublunary 
glory. He who loses a son in the prime 
of life and the career of honor, may learn to 
weep over the thousands, whose dearest re- 
latives have been cut off by the sword of 
war, in consequence of do6lrine» which he 
maintained by a gaudy display of his elo- 
,quence, without foresceitig or regarding the 
calamities they had a tendency to produce. 
• The subtle writer goes on and observes, 
that '' When the multitude (from the con,- 
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text he means a major irr of the people) 
are not under the habitual social discipline 
of the wiser, more expert, and more opulent 
they can scarcely be said to de in civil soci- 
ety When you separate the common sort 

Xmen from their proper chieftains, so as to 
'm them into an adverse army, I no long- 
ger know that venerable objeft called the 
PEOPLE, in such a disbanded race of desert- 
ers and vagabonds. For a while they may be 
terrible indeed ; but in such a manner as wild 
beasts are terrible. The mind owes to them 
no sort of submission. They are» as they have 
always been reputed, rebels. They may 
lawfully be fought voitb and brought under^ 
whenever an advantage offers.*' 

What gave rise to these elucidations he 
has told us a few pages before. " The fic- 
tions now so busy amongst us^ in order to 
divest men of all love of their country and to 
remove from their minds all duty with re- 
gard to the state, endeavor to propagate ail 
opinion that the people in forming their com- 
monwealth, have by no means parted with 
their power over it /'' Horrendum dictu ! 

** Discuss, any of their schemes.., their an- 
swer is.... it is the' aft of the people, and 
that is sufficient !....The people are masters 
of the commonwealth; because in substance 
they are the commonwealth !....The French 
revolution, say they, was the aft: of the ma- 
jority of the people; and if the majority of 
any other people, the people of England for 
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instance, wish to make the same change, 
they have the same right.... Just the same, 
undoubtedly. That is, none at all.*' 

Such is the do6lrine of this warm partisaa 
to aristocratical distinfiiion. But what say 
seven or eight millions of good people, who 
wish nothing, in their interference in poll- 
tics, but to secure and extend their own 
happiness, and to make all others happy 
within the spheres of their influence ? Let 
them say what they please, their remon- 
strance must not be heard. They are poll- 

""tical non-entities ; they are, as pride com- 
monly calls inferiors in private life, n o b o d y, 

^ Or people ivbom nobody knows. 

But now comes the tax-gatherer. These 
non^entities must find real tangible m.oney 
to pay for the salaries of places, to pay gen* 
sions, and the interest of money, advanced 
for the waging of wars, said to be in defence 
of law, order, and religion. It \yill not do 
to plead that they have no political exist* 
ence. A very considerable part of their pro- 
perty, the produce of their labor, must be 
annually paid for the support of those who 
have the effronteiy to^ say they are not visi^ 
ble^ as a majority of individuals, in the eye 
of the constitution. 

At a general eleflion, would any candi- 
date for a considerable city or county dare 
to advance such opinions respecting the in- 
significance, or rather non-existence, of the 
x2 
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people, as have been advanced by borough 
jaembers, in their zeal for power and prero- 
gative ? The People would deny the doc- 
trine with a voice loud enough to silence 
the most obstreperous declaimer, 

Mr. Burke will make no new converts to 
this opinion. The Tory party had adopted 
it, previously to the instruftion of their 
sanguine advocate. It was always one of 
their principles. The people themselves 
will certainly reprobate ideas which lead to 
their political annihilation^ in every re- 
spe6l, but in the privilege of contributing 
to the public revenue. But one cannot be 
surprised at any wild assertions of a mail 
who writes under the impulse of passion. 
Anger, inflamed by mortified pride, seems 
to animate almost every sentence of his late 
inveQivc. And what are we to think of the 
WHIG ISM of one, who, in the commence- 
ment of thealarmi concerning French princi- 
ples,is said to have proposed to Mr. Fox to 
join together (these are the very words of the 
proposal) in ^^Fronvningdown the doctrines 
of Liberty^. '^^ The proposer must have no 
small opinion of himself, when he imagined 
that, assisted by one more, he could yr^wn 
dincDn the doctrines of liberty. Jupiter shook 
Olympus with a ncKl ; ana Burke was to 
discountenance liberty, and annihilate UtA 

♦ Set Mr. WyviU»i Lttter to Mr, Put, p«ge t»a. 
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pblitical existence of a people with a 

FKOWN. 

Dlvifum imperium cam Jove, Burkiu bibet. 

I revere the private virtues of the inajn, I 
feel and admire his excellence as a writer. I 
deplore the mistake which has led him to 
gratify theyVw in power, at the expence of 
millions of his fellow-creatures, who would 
have rejoiced in such an advocate against the 
influence of the despotic spirit. Imperial 
power has means enough to maintain itself. 
Genius should ever espouse the cause ofli- 
berty, and of those who have no standing ar- 
niies, no treasury, no tribe of depehdents, 
nothing to stand their friend, but a good 
cause, which, in a corrupt state of society, 
is too often defeated by a bad one. 

May the people, in all climates which the 
Bun views in his daily progress, prove their 
political existence by their public virtue ! 
May despots learn to fear the power of those 
whose happiness they have dared to destroy. 
In our own country, we have a king who 
rules in the hearts of his people, and who 
would therefore be the first to reject the 
doftrines of Mr. Burke, which tend to sink 
the people, as a majority of individuals, in- 
to a state of insignificance. May the peoplcf 
elaim and preserve their rights, in defiance 
of all overruling influence, and all sophisti- 
cal declamation . But let them pursue their 
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philanthropic ends with steady coolness; Let 
them respect themselves, and a6l consisteiit- 
ently with their dignity. Let not a single 
drop of blood be shed, nor a single mite of 
property unjustly seized, in correcting abu- 
ses, and recovering rights. Let them pass 
a glorious a6l of amnesty, and generously 
forgive the Pitts, the Burkes^ the Loughbo- 
roughs, the Aucklands,^ the Mansfields, the 
Wyndhams ; proving to an admiriiig world, 
that a great people can be gentle and mer- 
ciful to frail, erring individuals, while it ex- 
plodes their errors, and calmly evinces, by 
virtuous energies, its own political ex^ 
istenceaxid supreme authority. 



SECTION XXVIIL 

The fashionable^ Contempt thrctvn on Mr. 
Locke, and his fVritings in favor of 
Liberty > and on other Authors and 
JBooks espousing the same Cause. 

XT is an infallible proof of great abi- 
lities in a writer who espouses the cause of 
the people, when he is cavilled at, written 
against, and condemned by the persons 
whose despotic principles he has endeavor- 
ed to expose and refute. It is a sign that 
he hjis touched them to the quick, and left 
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a sore place, the smart of which is continu- 
ally urging them to murmur. Their af- 
feded derision and contempt of him are but 
transparent veils to hide the writhings of 
their tortured minds ; an awkward masque 
to cover the ugly features of impotent re- 
venge, struggling through pride, to conceal 
the painful emotions of rage. 

It isamusingtoobserve what mean and lit* 
tie arts are used by the^ angry persons, to 
lower thechara^er of any writer, whose ar- 
guments they cannot refute. They hire a 
venal tool to write his lifejand crowd it witb 
every falfehood and calumny whidi party 
malice can invent, and popular credulity 
disseminate. They relate, without exami- 
nation into a single fa£t, and decide, with- 
out the smallest attention to candor or jus- 
tice. The man is to be hunted down. The 
minister and his creatures cry . havoc, and 
let slip the vermin of corruption. The news- 
papers, in daily paragraphs, discharge the 
venom of abuse on his name. Venal cru 
iiques pour their acrimonious censures, in 
general terms on his compositions, which 
they could not equal, and dare not examine 
with impartiality. Nicknames are fastened 
on him \ and whenever he is spoken of, all 
additions of respeft are omitted, and, in 
their place, some familiar and vulgar abbre- 
viation of his christian name is used to y\* 
lify his surname. Poor artifices indeed I 
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for while they expose the malice and weak- 
ness of those w,ho use them, they leave the 
arguments and doftrines of the writer ra- 
ther confirmed than shaken by an attack so, 
feeble. 

It is not surprising, indeed, that cotempo^ 
rary writers in favor of the people, whate- 
ver their abilities, and however, convincing 
their arguments, are treated with afte^led 
contempt, as often as they excite real admi- 
ration. Envy always strikes at living me- 
rit. The policy of the; aisipirants at arbitra- 
ry power unites with, enVy, to depress all 
whp are rising to public esteem b3^person*; 
aiexertion, by their own virtue, inde;pend- 
ently of*court patronage and hereditary dis- 
tinftion. But it might be supposed that de-* 
paftcid genius, elevated, by the conspiring 
voice of nations, to. the highest rank, wpuld 
be surrounded with a sanctity which would 
defend it from profanation- It is not so. 
The love of power, in the hearts of mean and 
selfish men, acknowleges no reverence for 
genius. It has no reverential feelings be- 
yond the purlieus of a court. .The false 
brilliancy of what is called high and fasliion- 
able life, is preferred by it .to the permanent 
lustre of all solid personal virtue. 

Mr. Locke, therefore, one of the chief 
gl6ries of English literature, is to be depre. 
ciated, for he wrote on the side of liberty. 
Possessing reason in greater perfedionthaa 
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•most men, he naturally inclined' to esponse 
the cause of man, without confining his re- 
gard to those who boasted adventitious ho- 
Rors, the fantastic distin6lions of birth, or 
the fortuitous advantages of fortune. These 
-are few, compared with the millions who 
constitute the mass of a commonwealth. His 
understanding, greatly elevated above the 
ordinary standard, clearly saw, that the pur- 
poses of real philanthropy can be accom- 
plished solely by improving the condition of 
the MANY. They must be taught to know 
and value their rights. They must learn to 
reverence themselves, by feeling their im- 
portance in society. Such an improvement 
of their minds will lead them to a6l consist- 
ently with their dignity as rational crea- 
tures, and as members of a community which 
they love, and the welfare of which diey 
rfind to depend on their own virtue. 

Mr. Locke was certainly stimulated to 
vsrrite his book on government by these phi- 
losophical and philanthropic ideas. . In pur- 
suance of those ideas, he wished to support, 
by do6lrines favorable to general liberty, the 
Revolution. Let us attend to his own 
words in his Preface^ 

" These papers, (says he), I hope, are 
sufficient to establish the throne of our 
jgt-eat Restorer, our present King William ; 
t9 make good his title, in the consent of 
"irjSE PEOPLE^, which, eeing the onhx 
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ONE 07 ALt LAWFUL COVfiRKMEKTS, he 

has more fully and clearly than any prince 
in Christendom ; and to justify to the 
world the people of England, whose love of 
their just and natural rights, with their re» 
solution to preserve them« saved the nation 
when it was on the very brink of slavery and 
ruin.'' 

Mr. Locke's book then tends direftly to 
strengthen the foundation of the throne on 
which the present royal family is seated. It 
is equally &vorable to the king and the peo- 
ple. Yet because it. is at all favorable to 
the people and the general cause of libert)^, 
it is the fashion, in the aristocratical circl^, 
to revile it. It is said to contain the 6lo- 
ments of thcfic doctrines which the philos^ 
phers of France have dilated, which gave 
independence to America, and rendered 
France a republic. It is said, very unjustly^ 
to contain the seminal principles of Mr. 
Paine's matured and expanded tree. Mr. 
Locke, therefore, the great defender of the 
Revolution and of King William, is repro^ 
bated by Tory courtiers, andnumbered, by 
the aspirants at enormous power and privi- 
leges, to which they have no just and na- 
tural claim, among Lord Aucklfmd's ^^ mU^ 
creants called philosophers.^^ 

Men who undertake to defend any thing 
contrary to the common sense, and commoa 
interest of mankind, usually hurt tlie sicie 
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tfcfc;^ iiiteiid to defend, by proftiotirig a dis- 
Hussion, and calling forth common sense, ex* 
cited by the common interest, to defend its 
Qwn cause. Thus Sir Robert Filmer's book 
gave-rise both to Sydney^s and Locke's de- 
fence of liberty* Thus Mr. Burke's Re- 
fle£):ions on France drew forth Mr, Paine's 
Rights of Man, in which is much excellent 
matter, mingled with a blamable censure of 
limited monarchy. Thus Salmasius's mer- 
cenary inventive against the republicans of 
£ngland in the last century, provoked the 
great Milton^ scarcely less eloquent inprose 
than in poetry, to defend the right of the 
people of England to. manage, in their own 
country their own concerns, according to 
their own judgment and inclination. 

Milton and Locke are great names on the 
side of liberty. But Milton has been treat- 
e<i contemptuously ; and some have shewn 
a spirit illiberal enough to detraft from his 
poetry in revenge for his politics. His last 
biographer. Dr. Johnson, who had many 
early prejudices which his most vigorous 
reason could not to the last subdue, was, by 
early prejudice, a violent Tory and Jaco- 
bite. I think there is reason to believe, that 
he would easily have been made a convert 
to popery. 1 venerate his abilities and vir- 
tues; but I cannot help remarking, that 
bis high-church and high-prerogative prin- 
ciples led him to speak less^ honorably of 
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Milton than he must have done if he HikI 
viewed him through a medium undiscdoi^ 
«d. Milton was a greater man than John* 
son ; and though I think be went too far ia 
his hatred to monarchy and episcopacy, yet, . 
in extenuation, let it be considered how 
much monarchy and episcopacy had beea 
abused in his time, and how much more 
friendly to freedom they both are in our 
liappier age. Milton discovered a noble 
spirit of independence, and his writings con- 
tain some of the finest passages that ever 
were written in vindication of civil liberty. . 
They contributed to raise that spirit whick 
afterwards produced our happy revolution 5 
and I have no doubt but that Milton would 
have rejoiced under a limited monarchy..*. 
It is to writings and to a spirit liJce his man- 
kind are indebted for tlie limitation. IT lioii:- 
est and able minds like Milton's had not ap- 
peared on the part of the people, it is pro- 
bable that no such thing as a limited mo- 
narch would have been found on the face of 
the earth ; and the family now on the Brit- 
ish throne, would have been known only in 
the petty dynasties of the German empire. 
Free spirits are therefore to be pardoned 
in some errors, which the propensity of hu- 
man nature to err must ever render venial s 
and the general tendency of their writings 
to make the mass of mankind free and hap- 
py, ought to secure attention to their doc- 
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iraies, and honor to their names. The ene^ 
x&ies to the spirit of despotism have seen, 
with pain, the attempts, to lessen these great 
men in the eyes of the world extended to 
writers of less renown, but of more recent 
d£ite* They have seen men, good men in 
private life^ and philosophers, whose dis- 
courses and letters have gained the notice 
and esteem of every enlightened country, 
reproached, vilified, persecuted, and almost 
destroyed, because, in consequence of that 
fine understanding which had done so much 
m philosophy, they made some discoveries 
in .politics which must forever militate pow* 
erfuUy against the spirit of despotism. Vol- 
taire, Rosseau, Raynal, Price, Priestley, 
Paine, however different their chara6lers, 
attainments, and abilities, are all vilified 
together^ (because they have written ad- 
mirably on the side of liberty)^ all involved 
in one indiscriminate torrent of obloquy.... 
The partisans of unlimited power would 
persuade us, not only they were knaves, but 
fools. Some of them have very exception- 
able passages in their works ; but where 
they treat of civil liberty, they plead the 
cause of human nature. They have not 
pleaded it unsuccessfully. . Political arti- 
fices cannot stifle truth and common sense. 
The independent part of mankind, who 
detest parties and faction, and mean no- 
thing but the happiness of their fellow- crea- 
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tures, will .do well to be upon thdr guard 
against the misrepresentations of those who 
would vilify a Locke, a Milton, a Sydney..,. 
Let^them read and judge for themselves.... 
The men who are anxious to withhold or 
extinguish the lights may fairly be suspcfti* 
jtti of intending to do eviL 



SECTION XXIX. 

1 

Of the Despotism of Inplujencje ; v}bih 
the Forms of a free Constitution are 
preserved. 

_ HE words of a great lawyer, in- 
stru6ting the youth of a nation at a celebrat- 
ed university, must be supposed to be well 
considered. Blackstone, the grave com* 
mentator, after expatiating on the advantages 
derived from the Revolution, proceeds to 
remark, that '* though these provisions have 
nominally and in appearance^ reduced the 
strength of the executive power to a much 
lower ebb than in the preceding period ; yet 
if, on the other hand, we throw into the op- 
posite scale the vast acquisition of force 
arising from the riot act, and the annual 
expedience of a standing army ; and the 
vast acquisition of personal attach- 
icENT, arising from the magnitude of the 
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national debt^ and the manner oiffeTying 
those yeariy niillions that are appropriated 
to pay the interest ; we shall find that the 
Growx has gradually and imperceptibly 
gained almost as much influence as it 
has apparently lost in prerogative." 

Blackstone, consistently with the habits 
of his. profession^ expressed himself cau- 
tibusl}'. He says the Crown has gained aL 
most as much influence as it has apparently 
lost in. prerogative.; There are men of great 
political judgment who think that it has 
gained more. The House of Commons has, 
in an auspicious hbiir, resolvedy and it can 
never be too often repeated, that the influ- 
ericeof the crown has increasedyis increas- 
ing, and ought, to be diminishedi Influ- 
ence is more dangerous than prerogative...^ 
it is a subtle poison that a6ls unseen. Pre- 
rogative can be resisted, as a robber; but 
influence is as an assassin- 
Lord Bolingbroke tells us, that " wc have 
lost the spirit of our constitution ;, and there- 
fore we bcar^ from little engrossers of dele- 
gated power, what our fathers would not 
have suffered from true proprietors of the 
royal authority." > 

Such suggestions are certainly alarming. 
They come from high authority, and are 
abundantly confirmed by recent transac 
tions. The magnitude of tbenatiomil debt, 
and the share that almost every family in the 
V 2 
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kioj^d^, dirt&ly or indireftly, possesses 
in the public funds, contribute, more than 
all other causes, to increase the influence 
of the Crown among the mass of the peo- 
ple. £ut the debt is still incneasing, in con- 
sequence of war* Property in the funds is 
still more widely diffused ; tlie influence, 
in consequence, more extended. Liberty 
may he more effeftually invaded by. the ih- 
fluence of the stocks ^ than it ever w^s invad- 
ed, in the days of the Stuarts, by the abuse 
of prerogative. 

We are hiappy in a king, who, making 
the happiness of the people his first object, 
certainly would not avail himself of any ad- 
vantages afforded by circumstances, to in- 
trench upon their liberty. But be it re- 
membered, that ministers in this country, 
with their favorites, often constitute an oli« 

CARCHY. 

This ' ministerial oligarchy may cer- 
tainly abuse the influence of the Crown, so 
' as to render itself virtually superior to the 

limited and constitutional monarchy :. 

Should ever such be the case, the oligarchy 
will be a species of despotism, the more for- 
midable as the more insidious, possessing 
the powfer but denying the form. By a ju- 
dicious distribution of favors, by alluring aft 
the rich and great to its side, either by hope 
or by fear, it may ereft a rampart, which 
the independent part of the people, afting 
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from no system, and disunited, niay winly 
seek to demolish* The monarch and the 
people may join hand in hand, without et 
feft^ against ^^ministerial oligarchy^ thuis. 
buttressed by a faction composed of rank and 
wealth, artfully combined, in the meanest 
manner, for the basest purposes. False 
alarms may be spread on the danger of /?/ d- 
perty from the diSu^on of new principles^ 
so as to drive all who possess an acre of land, 
or a hundred pounds in the public fund^> 
within the ministerial pale. Religion may 
be said to be in danger, in order to bring iii 
the devout and welt disposed. Order m^Ly 
be declared in jeopardy, that the weak, the 
timid, and the quiet may be led, by their 
fears, to unite with wealth and power. Plots 
and conspiracies are common expedients of 
dekision. They have been used, by profli- 
gate ministers, with such a total disregard to 
truth and probability, that they now begin 
to lose their cffeft. But how dreadful, if 
influence should ever prevail with juries, 
to gratify the inventors of false plots, trea- 
sons, and conspiracies, by bringing in ver- 
di6ls favorable to the views of the villain- 
ous fabricators ! English juries are indeed 
still uncorrupted. They are unconnefted 
with courts and ministers. And the uncor- 
rupt part of our system, in cases of state 
trials, is able to prevent the mischief which 
would be causedby the corrupt part of it...» 
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The honest juries, in the late trials for trea- 
son, have not only clone honor to our comi> 
try and to' human nature, btjt added great 
strength to the cause of truth, justice, and 
tlxe constitution. 

But it is truly alarming to hear the ver- 
di6ls of juries obliquely inipeaQfeed by 
GREAT men: in the Ugisltxti%e assemblies^ 
There has appeared nostrongersymptom of 
the spirit of despotism, than the attempts of 
courtiers and crown lawyers, in the public 
senate, to vilify juries and their verdift, giv- 
en after a more solemn and longer investiga- 
tion than ever took place on similar trials., .^ 
Persons acquitted after such an ordeal, have 
been said to be no more innocent than ac- 
quitted fclojis.. That the people have borne 
suph an insult on their niost valuable privi*. 
lege, with patience, is a proof that a tame 
acquiescence has been\ produced among 
them, unknown to (heir virtuous ancestors. 
It is to be hoped the insult will stimulate fu^ 
ture juries to preserve their rights with jeal- 
ous vigilance, and render them impregna^ 
ble by ministerial influence, direi^ly or. indi- 
refUy applied. If the men who disapprove 
the verdifts of the virtuous juries, on the 
late occasions, had themselves been the ju- 
rors, they would have given different ver^. 
diiSls, pronounced the prisoners guilty, and 
assigned them over to the resentment of ir* 
■Dilated, aristocratic, pride. So mighty is. 
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the despotism of influence, that neither jus- 
tice nor mercy can check it in the breast of 
a proud parasite. 

There is every reason to believe, (and the 
belief is highly consolatory), that juries will 
long continue to preserve their integrity ; 
because they are indiscriminately sele6led 
from the middle rank and th« mass of the 
people* Influence'cannot reach every indi- 
vidual in the millions that constitute a great 
nation. But we must remember that influ- 
ence is increasing ; and that its nature is to 
diffuse deadly poison, without giving alarm. 
Like the air loaded with infeflion, it silent- 
ly and secretly wafts disease into the strong- 
est abodes of health, and penetrates the cas- 
tle which is impregnable to the sword of the 
open invader. Therefore, as influence in* 
creases, the jealousy and vigilance of the 
uninfefled part of the community should in- 
crease in proportion. Though undue influ- 
ence may never operate on juries, yet is 
there no danger lest it should, at some dis- 
tant period, contaminate the minds of judges 
and crown lawyers^ for whose obsequious 
interpretations of law may be held up prizes 
most glittering in. the eyes of imagination, 
and most alkiring to avarice and vanity ? 

But granting that the foul stain of corrup- 
tion should never spot the white, robe of jus- 
tice ; that the religion of an oath should still 
be revered, and conscience hold the balance 
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with an even hand j yet is there no danger 
kst the despotism of influence should de- 
stroy the vitals of ?l free constitution^ Bjid 
leave nothing behind but the fprm, the ex- 
woi^^ the name ? There was a senate under 
the vilest of the Roman emperors. The 
British house of commons might become, 
under a ministerial oligarchy^ the mere 
levee: of a prime minister. They might 
meet merely to " bo^ and bow^^^ receive 
their orders and douceurs, and then depart 
in peace. 

The present state of the house of com-, 
mons cannot be too generally known ; and 
I therefore transcribe the following passage 
from the Proceedings of the Society of the 
, Friends of the People. 

*' The condition of the House of Com- 
.mons. is practically a& follows : 

** Seventy-one peers and the Treasury 
NOMINATE ninety members, and procure 
the returri of seventy-seven, which amouat 
to one hundred and sixty-seven. Ninety, 
one commoners nominate .eighty-two raenv 
bers, and procure the return of fifty.seye:it 
which amount to one hundred and thirty- 
nine." 

So that the peers, the Treasury, and rich 
commoners with influence equal tt) peers 
return three hundred and six members out 
of five hundred and thirteen, which is the 
whole number of English representatives 
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» :tite House of Commons. The Scotch 
members are not considered Jn this part of 
the Heport. 

The Society give the names of the dif- 
ferent patrons at full length, to authenticate 
their statement; and I believe its accuracy 
and authenticity have never been contro- 
verted. 

' After observing that seventy-one peers 
and the Treasury nominate or procure the 
return of one hundred and sixty-seven mem- 
bers of parliament, who may vote away the 
people^ s money, and make laws, with the 
other branches, to bind many millions, let 
us remember, that at the commencement of 
every session, the following resolutions are 
entered on the Journals : 

-** Resolved, that no peer of this realm 
ha<h any right to give his vote in the elec- 
tion of any member to serve in parliament. 
Resolved, that it is a high infringment up- 
on the liberties and privileges of the Com- 
mons of Great-Britain, for any lord of par- 
liament, or any lord-lieutenant of any coun- 
ty, to concern themselves in the eleftions of 
members to serve for the Commons in Par- 
liament." 

The committee of the Friends of the Peo- 
pic say,'** they have been the more disposed 
to take notice of these resolutions, because 
the power of the House of Lords, in matters 
of eleflion, has been prodigiously increased, 
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within the last ten y ears ^ by the creation of 
nine peers ^ who return, by nomination and 
influence, no less than twenty-four mem- 
bers to the House of Commons, If, there- 
fore, the interference of the Lords in the 
eleftion of the Commons be, as the latter 
uniformly declare, a high infringment of 
their liberties and privileges, the Commit- 
tee must report those liberties to have been 
of late subjefl to the most alarming and fre- 
quent attacks.'^ 

After producing fa6ls that defy denial^J 
confidently leave every honest and sensible 
man in the kingdom, unblinded by preju- 
dice, unwarped by interest, to determine 
whether the cause of liberty is not on tlie 
decline, and the spirit of despotisna likely to 
avail itself of; the general corruption of the 
aristocracy, and the tame acquiescence of 
the people. 

I leave the question to be determined by 
i^uch men, whether it is not possible that in- 
fluence may create a complete despotism 
in a country, even while the forms of a free 
constitution are preserved inviolate ? 
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- SECTION XXX, 

The Spirit of DespBtism. delights in War 
\ ' cr systematic Murder. 

jL he people of England are industri- 
dus, they are peaceful, they wish to enjoy 
the fruits of their industry without a wcr, 
and to recover their lost weight in our mix- 
ed frame of government, without the haz- 
ards of a resolution. 

*' It is from the prevalence of Mr. Burhe^s 
politics alone, among the upper classes of 
society, that the rise of any dangerous dis* 
affection in this country is to be apprehend- 
ed. To the plain sense of Englishmen, a 
war commenced with France, on bis princi- 
ples, must appear to be a war on French 11- 
berty, to beat down the equitable claims of 
reformation here^ and eventually tg destroy 
every valuable right of the people. 

*' Such will be the suspeiftcd motives for 
plunging this country in a war, iji which our 
fleets may be viflorious, but in which even 
our successes must be ruinous. For views 
thus wild and chimerical, the nation, whose 
wounds received in the late w^r with Ame- 
rica are hardly yet closed up, must prepare 
to bleed afresh. For obje^s thus odious 
and detestable, the industrious classes of 
the people must forego their comforts ; the 
sliouldcrs, already gi^ed M'idi taxes, the 
z 
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pernicious consequence of former in jus- 
TiCE and FOLLY, must submit again to new 
and heavier impositions^ 

" They, will be cheerfully voted, no 
doubt, by the faitb/ul Commons ; but the 
Comtuons will no longer enjoy the. confi. 
dencc of the public. Every vote of credit 
or supply will then encrease the general dis- 
gust ; and should no greater disaster befal 
us, the mere prptradlion of the war must 
exhaust the patience of a disabused people. 

** But what may be the contagious ^ffe2t 
of French opinions on a nation sick of the 
ivar of kings, groaning under an intolera- 
ble load of taxes, and hopeless of redress 
from men, svbom they will cease to consi- 
der as representatives, it is needless to 
state. To foresee it, is easy ; to prevent 
it, may be impossible.^* 

Thus far the excellent Wy vill, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Pitt, in which he wisely dissuad- 
ed him from the unfortunate and disgraceful 
war, of which that minister must soon re- 
pent, though power and repentance do not 
usually unite. No dissuasion could cool 
Mr. i^itt's heroic ardor, or check his juven- 
ile impetuosity. War was hastily com- 
liienced. The consequence$ were foretold, 
and the predidlion is fulfilled. 

But to an accurate observer it is an alarm- 
ing proof of the spirit of despotism^ when 
the CR?AT ai^e eager to rush into war,^ 
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yhcn they listen to no terms of accommoda- 
tion ^ and scorn to ncgociate, in any mode 
br degree, previously to unsheathing the 
dreadftl instrument of slaughter. If war, 
instead of being what it has been called, the 
ratio ultima^ becomes the ratio prima re- 
^nm^ it is ^ proof that reason has lost'hef 
^empire, and force usurpied her throne. 
I Fear is the principle of all despotic gov- 
ernment, and therefore despots make war 
*Aeir first study and delight. No arts and 
^Sciences, nothing that contributes to thfe 
corafoft or the embellishment of human so- 
*ciety, is half so much attended to, in coun- 
irfe^ Where the spirit of despotism is esta- 
Ibiished, as tlhie means of destroying human 
life* Tigers, wolves, earthquakes, inunda- 
tions, are all innocuous to man, when corn- 
iced with the 'fiercest o?f monsters, the 60- 
itY Disis?*oa[*iS. Fiends, furies, demons di 
de^trUftidfu! may the day be near, when^ 
ks wolves haVe been utteily exterminated 
from England, despots may be cut off from 
the fdce of the whole earth ; and the bloody 
thetndry of them loaded with the execration 
of every human being to whom God has giv- 
en a heart to feel, and a tongue to utter ! 

Whenever a particle of their accursed spi^ 
rit is fcnnd^ there also will be found a pro- 
pensity to war. In times of peace, the^r^«- 
tH^es fiiid themselves shrunk to the size of 
Common mortals^ A finer house, a finef 
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^oacb, a finer coat, a finer livery ttian odicrs 
can afibrd, is all that they casi display to the 
eye of the multitude, in proof of their assum- 
ed superiority. Their power is inconsi- 
derable. But no sooner do you blow the 
blast of war, and put armies under their com* 
tnand, than they feel themselves indeed great 
and powerful. A hundred thousand men m 
battle. array, with all the instruments of de- 
struftion, under the command of a kwgrau', 
dees^ inferior, perhaps, in bodfly strength, to 
every one of the subje6l train, and but lit- 
tle superior in intelledl or courage, yet, hold- 
ing ALL, on pain of death, in ^solute sub- 
jeftion ; how must it elevate the little cUs^ 
pots ill their own opinion ! ^* This is to 
live," (they exclaim, shaking hands with 
each other), '* this is to be great indeed. 
Nona we feel aur ppwer. Glory be to us 
on high; especially as all our , fame apd 
greatness is perfedVly compatible with our 
personal safety ; for we will not risqu& our 
precious persons in the scene of danger, hut 
be content with our. extended patronage^ 
with.the delight of commanding the move- 
ments of this human maqhine, and with 
reading of the blood, slaughter, and bunit 
villages, in the Gazette, at our fire-side.'* 

All the expence of war is paid by the 
people, and most of the personal danger in- 
curred by those, who, according to some, 
have no political existfcnce; I mean the muU 
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flfttdej told ^ the head^ litoe sheep rk 
Siahhfield. Many of these troublesome 
belngis, in human form, arc happily got rid 
of in the field of battle, and more by sicfc^ 
ness and hardship previous or sub^equen^ 
to the gloTibus day of butchery. Thus all 
makes for the spirit of despotism. There 
are; in consequence of a great carnage, fewer 
^rttebes left to provide for, or to oppose 
it* win ; arid all the honor, all the profit, sdl 
Xh^ amusements^ falls to the share of the 
grandees^ thus raised from the ihsignifi- 
cance and inglorious indolence of peace, to 
have their names blown oyer the world by 
the trumpet of Fame, and recorded in the 
page of history. 

But a state of war not only gives a degree 
of personal importance to some among the 
great, which they could never obtain by the 
arts of peace, but greatly helps the cause of 
despotism. In times of peace the people 
are apt to be impertinently clamdrous fbr 
reform. But in war, they must «ajr no more 
on the subjeft, because of the public dari- 
ger. It would be ill-timed. Freedom of 
speech also must be checked. A thousand 
Httle restraints on liberty arfe admitted with- 
out a murmur, in a time of war, thrft would 
W)t be borne one moment during the halcyon 
days of peace. Peace, in short, is produc- 
tive of plenty, and plenty makes the people 
• sattcy. Peace, therefore, must not continue 
z52 
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long, after a nation |ias arrived at a cen»m 
degree of prosperity r This is a maxim bf 
Despotism^ PQlitical phlebotomy is necses- 
.sary in a political plethora. '' Bleed then 
usque ad deliquium^'*^ (says the arbitrary 
do6lor), ^\and I will undertake tbat in &- 
ture the patient shall be more tractable. '* 

Erasmus^ the friend of man^ the restorer 
of civil. and religious liberty, has the follow- 
ing passage in a Dissertation on.War, laie- 
Jy translated into English under the title of 
AntipoUmus : 

> r *♦ There are kings who go to war for no 

other reason than that they may wit^ grealer 

ease establish despotic authority over their 

own subjects at home. For in time of peace, 

the power of parliaments, the dignity of ma- 

gistrates, the vigor of the laws, are great 

.impedimenta to a prince who wishes to ex- 

•ercise arbitrary >power. But when once a 

war is undcTtaken, the chief management of 

affairs devolves on a /<?w, the ministers of 

executive govemment,.\vhO|for the general 

safety^ assume the privilege of condufling 

• every thing according to tibieir own humor, 

demanding unlimited confi/dence. The 

prince's favorites are all exalted to places of 

honor and profit. Those whom he dislikes 

are turned out and negledled. N<yo) .... (the 

time of war) is the time for raising a& much 

^ money upon the people as the despot's heart 

caa Mysh.,..Jn short.... now. •..the time of 
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tMstj is the time that they feel theim^lves 
tdespots in very deed and truth, not in name 
only^ but desjpots' with, a vengeance. In the 
«jBieaa while, the grandees play into one an- 
other's hands, till they have eaten up the 
wretched people, root and branch. Do 
.y6u think that men of such dispositions 
\Would be backward to seize any, the slight- 
est occasions for war, so lucrative, so flat- 
tering to avarice and vanity* ? 
... Language has found no name sufficiently 
.expressive of. the diabolical villainy of 
.wretches in high life, who without personal 
.provocation, in the mere wantonness of 
power, and for the sake of increasing what 
:they already possess in too great abundance, 
.rush into murder / Murder of the innocent ! 
Murder of myriads ! Murder of the stran- 
ger ! neither knowing nor caring how many 
of their fellow-creatures, with rights to life 
and happiness equal to their own, are urged 
by poverty to shed their last drops of blood 
. ill a foreign land, far from the endearments 
. of kindred, to gratify the pride of a few at 

* '* Suni fui non afiam eb causam b?llum mtventf nisi itt kac via 

ficUius in ivos tyramnioem exetceant. Nam potts ttmporihus^ 

seoatua auctotitajf migistrdtum dignitAS^ legum vigor,- notunhii o^ 

jianff fua minus /iceai principle quic^uid lUet. At^ bello sitscf pto, 

' jam omnis return sumna ad paueorum iibidinem dtvoiuta est, jEw- 

Aaatur quibuj be/u vultprinceps ; ieiiciuntur quibus injensus at. £». 

' igit'ur pecuni^ quantum Ubet. Quiamultisf Tui» bkmum semti- 

.VMTfX'VBAi MONAACHAS tssc* CdUuduMt interim duets f datfec 

. injelieem popuium usque ad radicem atroserint. Hoc auima qui sitdt^ 

an eos futas grava$im arrupturaSf fblutam quam cuhque belli «cc«h 

i siMcmh Erasmus. 
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hotne, whos6 despotic spirit lAsalts %e 
wretchedness it first created. There is xio 
greater proof of human fcJlly and weslknes^ 
than that a whole people should suffer a fe^ 
nvcfrthle^^ grandees^ who evidently despistf 
knd hate them, to make the world one vast 
slaughter-house, that the grandees may have 
the more room to take their insotent pas- 
lime in unmolested state. A man, a reason: 
able being, a christian, pluftging the bayonet, 
without passion, into the bowels of a man, for 
hire ! The poor creatures who aftually do 
this (in despotic countries) are but itiechan- 
ical instruments of knaves in power. Theif 
poverty, and not their will, consents. May 
Heaven's sweet mercy, then, wash off thfc 
blood- stains from their hands, and reservfe 
its wrath for those whose thirst of power, 
which they never had a wish to use for the 
good of man, leads them to wade to it 
through seas of human gore I 

Let any dispassionate man, uninfluenced 
by |>lacemen, pensioners, contractors, and 
expe6lants of court favor, impartially consf . 
der, from the earliest ages to the present, 
the history of war. He must observe that 
scarcely any wars have httnjust ^n^ neces- 
sary ; though they almost all haverclaimed 
these epithets, with a persevering formality 
which would excite ridicule, ifridiculew^rc^ 
not lost in abhorjence. He will find that 
fblty, extreme folly, wearing a crown hx- 
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stead of a fool's cap, has in.maixy countries, 
from the mere wantonness of mischief, cri- 
ed ** Havoc, and let slip the dogs of war.'' 
He will find that in most countries (our own, 
of course, always excepted) war has been 
eagerly sought, from policy^ to divert the 
people^s attention from domestic abuse, to 
aggrandize those who built the. fabric of 
their, grandeur on the ruins of human hap^ 
piness, and to depresSfimpoterish, and hum* 
bl^e the people. 

There is nothing from which the spirit of 
liberty has so much to fear, and conse.* 
q«iently the spirit of despotism so muah to 
hope, as from the prevalence of military go* 
vcrnment, supported by vast standing ar- 
mies, and encouraged by alliances, with 
military despots on the cootinent of Europe. 
The whole energy of the somKi part of ottr 
free constitution should be exerted in its full 
force to check a proud minister, who rashly 
runs into war, and notwithstanding accumti« 
Med disasters, perseveres in its prosecu- 
tion'^ He cannot hope for viftory. He 
must have some other motive for perse- 
vering against all rational hope. Let tha 
P£OPL£ investigate the motive ; and if it be 
iaimical to liberty, let them suocbiar het 
in distress, % calling in her best auxiliary, 

F£AC£. 
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SECTION XXXI. 

On the Idea that ive ba^oe arrived at Per^ 
fection in Politics^ though all other Sil- 
ences are in a progyeishe State^ 

HOSE who have been fortunate 
enough to have gained poaseasioh of honors 
and jirofits, under a corrupt dystem^ wcH 
pleased with things as they arty boldly con* 
tend that the^ cannot be better. But ^hese, 
contpared wi^fa the mass of the communtty, 
are few-and ultimately bflitllfe consequence. 
Their opinibn therefore ntost riot weigS 
against any improvem^t which is likely to 
promote the inelibration of Knm^n affairs. 
Let thetii enjoy utimotested the Idxurtes of 
the tabte, tt^ splendor of equ^agesy large 
houses, and every dther ekteriial advantage, 
whldi xxtakes little man swell mto fancied 
itnportance. In the mean time: iet every ho-* 
nest, benevolent member of the community, 
wHo IS satisfied with bein^ happy himself, 
without desiring to intrench on the happi* 
ness of others, endefavor to reform abuses^ 
arid proSBotc cviery improvement which can 
render human life (short as it is, tmd full of 
calamity) mart comfortafalie, and less expo-i 
scd to the injuries and contumelies of the 
proud oppressor. 

Rewards are offered for the discovery of 
tlie longitude at sea. Men are not only al- 
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lowed but encouraged to prosecute their en- 
quiries into all other arts and sciences. Bulf 
tiie grand art, the art of government, that is, 
the art of securing the civil happiness of mil- 
lions, is to be considered us sacred and in- 
scrutable. Those very millions whom it 
ittOTc immediately injtere9ts, dare not, if the 
despots, could prevail^ to lift up the awful 
rveil. Racks, gibbets, bowstrings, chains, 
and prisons, are prepared^ in most of the 
kWdoms of the world, to awe the curious,, 
and check the spirit of political improve- 
ment, . Optimism has long been establish- 
ed in the courts of despotic princes. Whau 
roer is^ is right, say they ; for knowing 
tliat they stand on a rotten foundation, they 
fear that the very fixing of the scaftbld for 
repair would precipitate the downfal of the 
whole fabriC;. 

Mankind might, at the close of this cen- 
tury, justly celebrate a general jubilee ; for 
arbitrary government, in. Europe at Teast, 
Jbas received its death blow by the revolu- 
tion in France, And it is devoutly to be 
wished, for their own sakes, that in limited 
monarchies, the voice of truth and virtue, 
calling for the reform of abuses, existing 
evidently as the meridian sun, will never be 
silenced by the teirors of the law in the 
liands of crown lawyers, or the sabre of dra- 
goons, under the command of a despotic 
jninister. 
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Is it to be believed that governments were 
brought to perfection in early and darLages/ 
when the minds of the great as well as the 
little were inveloped in the jnists of igno- 
ranee, and shackled by the chains bf super- 
stition ? Is it reasonable to suppose that 
they who were narrow minded, ill-informed,* 
childish, and barbarotis in all other parts of 
knowledge and ofcondufl, were liberal, wise 
and illuminated in the science ^d pra6lice 
of government ; so liberal, so wise, so illu- 
minated, as to strike out at once a system 
complete in all its parts, and such as could 
in no subsequent age, in no variety of cir- 
cumstances, a^mit of corre^ibn, addition^ 
or melioration ? Did this wonderful sagaci- 
ty, approaching to inspiration, produce any 
thing else, in any other department, which 
defies all improvement, and challenges the 
respeft and veneration of the latest posteri- 
ty ? Reasoning from analogy, we must con- 
dude, that men, -capable of establishing at 
once a perfefil system of government, must 
. have produced other inventions for the ac- 
commodation and security of |ifc, worthy to 
be preserved inviolate, and handed down un- 
altered, till time itself be absorbed in the 
ocean of eternity. But where shall we look 
for it ? The very question implies a doubt 
of its existence;" for singular excellence^ 
such excellence as approaches to perfeftfon, 
cannot be concealed, but will shine with its 
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oifm lustre and force, observattion and won- 
der, 'is the architecture of these paragoii^ 
of wisdom superior to the modern, in beau- 
ty or convenience ? l-et us only walk the 
streets of Londoii^ and mark those houses 
which were spared by the great fire, and 
which may .fairly be supposed improvements 
on the more aniient fabrics. We see them, 
contrary to every principle of common 
sense, with stories projefting over each 
other. We see them ugly, mean, inconve- 
iiient. Let us proceed to the northwest parts 
of that great town. Take a view of Port- 
land-place. Contrast the symmetry, the ac- 
commodation, the magnificence, with^the 
old edifices of Holborn or Alder sgate, and 
be persuaded that modem improvements in 
government might be as much superior to 
the work of antient bunglers, as the elegant 
buildings of an Adams or a Wyat to the old 
mansions now converted into inns, in the 
dirtiest streets, in the most decayed dis- 
tricts of the metropolis. 

Man is a progressive animal, and his ad- 
vance towards improvement is a pleasurable 
state. Hope cheers his path as he toils up 
the hill that leads him to something better 
than he has yet experienced, on its gay 
summit gilded with sunshine. The labor 
of the ascent is a delight. But if he can- 
not help conceiving, from a sense of grie- 
vances which he feels, something excbl- 
Aa 
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LEiTT, to which he is prohibited by cber- 
cioii from approaching, hope sickens^ anti 
ill-hufnor succeeds to complacency. Hence 
arises a disagreement between the goveme,d 
and the governors ; and the governors being 
possessed of present power, use force aiid 
rigor to stifle the murmurs of complaint. 
Coercion but increases the ill-humor, which 
often lies latent, like the fires of a volcano', 
for a considerable time, but at last bursts 
forth with irresistible fury. It is wise, there- 
fore, as well as just, in all govcmprs, who 
have a regard for any thing but their pref- 
sent and private interest, to encourage dis- 
cussion, to seek improvement of the Sys- 
tem, and to rejeft no reform proposed by 
great numbers, without a cool, a temperaife, 
and a long deliberation. The reasons for 
reje6iion should be clearly stated, with thfe 
utmost regard to open and ingenuous beha- 
viour ; and those who remain unconvinced, 
after all, should ndt be treated with asperi- 
ty. Every individual^ in a free country, 
has a right to approve or disapprove tlie sys- 
tem under which he lives, without peril or 
control, while he preserves the peace. His 
peaceable deportment and acquiescence hi 
the opinion of others, contrary to his own 
' convifition, renders him a very meritorious 
charafter. He may be won over by gentle- 
ness ; but force only tends to excite the vio- 
lence which it would imperiously repel. 
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^- JButtdtell a man of sense, reading, and 
refledtion, that he must not venture to. en- 
tertain an opinion on political matters, or the 
existing government, different from that of , 
the minister and the herd of courtiers, is an 
impotent endeavor to exercise a despotism 
over his mind, against vi^hich nature revolts, 
and a manly spirit must rebel. Such a man 
can usually judge of governments, and all 
the. institutions of social life, better than 
ipere men of business, however high their. 
r;ink or important their employments; far 
belter than courtiers, occupied in vain cere- 
monies, and usually as little able as inclined 
to enter into deep disquisition. 
. Indeed it is difficult to avoid laughing at 
the extreme ignorance of crowned heads 
themselves, in despotic countries, when one 
contrasts it with the importance they as- 
sume, and the pomp and splendor with which 
they transfer their royal persons from place 
to place. The sight is truly ludicrous. Are 
these the men, occupied, as they usually are, 
in the meanest trifles and the most degrad* 
ing pleasures, who tell us that the govern- 
ment over which they preside, is a perfect 
system, and that the wisest philosopher 
knows not how to govern mankind... .that 
is, to consult their happiness and security. 
•...so well as themselves^ negledled as they 
have been in youth, and corrupted in man- 
hood by pander? to their vices, and flatterers 
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of \heir foibles, their pride, and their ambi- 
tion? There is reason to believe that many 
kings, in despotic kingdoms, have been less 
well educated, and possess less abilities, than 
a common charity- boy, trained in a parish 
school to read and write. Yet these arc 
the men v^^ho, with their upstart creatures, 
presume to call philosophers wretches, 
a«d to condemn the Voltaires, the Rous- 
seaus, the Sydncys, the Harringtons, and 
the Lockes. 

There are pen^ns^ even in countlries 
where limited royahy is establi^ed, who 
are for ever extolling the cokstitution, 
with all the abuses that have insinuated 
themselves iiitoit, in terms of extravagant 
and unqualified praise. They talk against 
better knowledge, and may therefore be sus- 
peeled of some sinister motive. They can 
see defeats as welt as others ; i>ut they as- 
sume the worst of all bliiidne^s, that which 
is voluntary. 

The truth is, these men, for the most part, 
are such as would not like the constitution^ 
in its purity, because in its purity the con- 
stitution is really excellent, atid highly fa- 
vorable to the liberty which they hate. The 
constitution, in its purity, renders the people 
of consequence^ whose political existence 
they are inclined to controvert or deny. But 
the constitution, in its- state of corruption, is 
favorable to prerogative, ta aristocratical 
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pride atid influence, to Tory and jacobitical 
principles ; therefore it is, in their eyes, cri- 
minal to handle it, to hint at its improve^ 
ment, to remove a grievance,* or reform au 
abuse. The whole, together, though vio- 
lated every day by corrupt influence, they 
aflfefl to consider as a written charter, drop^ 
down If om lieaven, like the old Roman jin- 
cilia^ and therefore scarcely to be viewed 
by vulgar eyes, and certainly not to be 
touched hy the. hand of the profane people* 
Despotism is so ugly in its form, and so 
hostile, in its nature, to human happiness, 
that no wonder those who wish to diffuse 
Its spirit are inclined to check and discou- 
rage among the people all political inviesti- 
nation. But let it be a rule among those 
who really vah>e liberty and the constitu- 
tion, to use the more diligence in political 
discussion, in proportion as courtiers and 
ministers display a wish to suppress politi-, 
cal writings and conversations, and dissemi- 
nate the doflrine, that things are so well 
constituted as neither to require nor admit 
any improvement* 

*. Aa2 
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SECTION XXXIL 

On Politic At Ethics ; tbeir chief Ob- 
ject is to throw Power into the Hands 
of the "Sjorst Part of Mankind^ and to 
render Government an Institution cal- 
culated to enrich and aggrandize afev^^ 
at the expence of the liberty^ Property^ 
and Lives of the many. 

XN the schools of early discipline^where 
youth is usually initiated in the studies of 
humanity, men are taught to believe, that 
virtue is founded on eternal truths and that 
the distinftions of right and wrong are as 
clearly definable as those between the meri- 
dian sunshine and the midnight shade. They 
are told, from the highest authority, that 
happiness is to be found in reftitude of con- 
du^; and that under all circumstances, 
whatever may be the consequence, nothing 
can justify the dereliftion of integrity* The 
sacred scriptures, the antient philosophers, 
parental authority, the laws of their country, 
and the proclamations of kings, all com- 
bine to convince them, that morality is 
founded on the rock of truth, and that gov- 
ernments are sincere in their professions to 
encourage those who do well, and be a ter- 
ror only to the E V I L. 

Why was a national church instituted and 
siippoFted at a great expence, but to enforce 
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among the people the lavrs of-God, as para- 
mount to all human laws, and superceding 
the wretched devices of state policy ? Gov» 
jernmcnt, by entering into a stria alliance 
'.with the churchf certainly engages to sup- 
port the doctrines of Christian morality: 
,and it is no less impious in a king or a mi* 
Ulster to promote or increase any public 
measures repugnant to Christian morality, 
than it would be in the bench of bishops. 

When we enter our libraries ^ we find our. 
selves surrounded with authors, celebrated 
for ages by the most enlightened part of the 
world, who teach the immutability of truth, 
enforce the purest doctrines of morality, and 
endeavor to found the dignity and happi^ 
ness of human nature on the basis of virtue* 

But let us leave a moment the school, the 
church, the library, and enter a court and a 
cabinet. There Macbiavelian ethics pre- 
vail ; and all that has been previously incul* 
cated appears like ihe tales of the nursery, 
calculated to amuse babes, and lull them in 
the lap of folly. The grand obje£l of comi- 
sellers is to support and encrease the pow- 
XE that appoints to splendid and profitable 
offices, with little regard to theimprovemcnt 
of human affairs, the alleviation of the evjls 
of life, and the melioration of hunaan nature. 
' The restraints of moral honesty, or the scru- 
ples of religion, must seldom operate iOn 
public mcfasiires so as to impede the accom- 
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plishmcnt of this prihrary and momentoni 
pi^rposc. A little varnish is indeed used, 
to hide the deformity of Machiavelism j but 
it is so very thin, and so easily distinguish^ 
ed from the native color^ that it contributes, 
among thinking men, to increase the detest- 
ation which it vizs intended to extenuate. 

Thus,, for instance, treaties between na- 
tions commence with a most solemn avowal 
good faith, in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. Great and migh- 
ty nations, professing Christianity, main- 
taining a church, united most intimately 
with the church, enter into agreements, un- 
der this awful sanation, and break them 
without the least rehifilance, whenever a cab- 
inet minister finds it in his inclination, or 
imagines it his interest to cause a rupture. 
The Father, the Son^ and the Holy Ghost 
are little thought oF; but the great objeft 
is to strike a blow with advantage, before the 
adverse nation is on its guard, and while it 
is relying on the treaty. 

Another instance oi politic at religion is 
conspicuous in the prevailing praftice of 
rendering the emoluments of the church 
subservcnt to the minister^ in securing him 
a majority, and facilitating what is called his 
principal duty, the management of the sen- 

The Roman pontiffs, while in the rank of 
inferior clei^-, and eveu of cardinals,, har^ 
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cxbibUfid the appearance of great piely, and 
a religious regard to truth and justice ; but 
when advanced to the triple mitrc^ and be- 
come in fa<St kingsv they have usually be-' 
oomeperfefilly. secular in their public con- 
du£);.a( home^ and in their conne£lions.with' 
surrounding nations, and have pleaded, in^ 
excuse, state necessity. But can any ne- 
aessity arise to violate the eternal laws of* 
truth and j u^ice ? Is religion a leaden rule,, 
in the bands strqng enough to bend it to^ 
their various purposes ? Pope Julius tbet 
Second appears to have been one of the ve- 
ly -worst princes that every reigned. H© 
delighted m war, while he professed to be4 
the representative of the prince of peace. 
He was guilty of oppression and injustice ; 
and while he ptetended to be feeding the 
sheep of Christ, gave himself no other con-^ 
€frh bat how he might secure the fleece. 
Yet all his conduct was palliated,^ by the pa* 
liticians around him, from the plea of state 
necessity. Morality and religion gave way 
to the system of foliticai, stuics ; and 
he, who ought to have blessed mankind, and 
to- have preached peace, became their op- 
pressor, despot, and unrelenting murderer. 
I mention J 17L I us only ais a striking instance, 
and hundreds may. be adduced, of the de^ 
praved system which rules cabinets, and,, 
which, for the gratification of the few, ren- 
ders the MA17T miserable. No Maghiciyeis 
can ever justify, in the eyes of God, or of 
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men imtnikteiiced by corruption, my polK 
tics, however subtle and able, which, for 
the sake of aggrandising a nation (an ab- 
tiraci idea), much less of gratifying a courts 
renders all the individuals of the nation so 
to be aggrandized, poor, wretched, inse- 
cure, and slavish. 

Let us suppose a nation entering most ear 
gerly, and without listening one moment to 
terms of accommodation, into a most dan*- 
gerous vvsur, professedly to exterminate the 
bad principles and morals of a neighboring 
people, and to defend ian&^ order^ and reli^^ 
gion. It is impossible to imagine but that 
a nation acting in this mimner, and with this 
profession, must regulate all its o^n public 
condu£l, especially iii a war of this •kind^' ac- 
cording to the strictest \2i^^ order, and re-, 
ligion. 

Will that nation oppose an armed neutra^ 
lity, instituted to prevent the interruption 
of neutral commerce ? Will she maintiiin 
her reputation for justice^ if she should be 
the first and most violent in destroying this 
neutrality ? Will she break the law ofna- 
tions, by insulting ambassadors ? Will she 
take up arms, and SL&usiUy fight in defence 
of popery, after professing herself at the 
head of protestantism, and the opposer of 
rail intolerant superstition ? Will she, after 
declaring herself the friend of order, religion, 
.and liberty, enter into alliances with and 
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.subsidise the pUtnderers ^d (^pressors of 
Polaad i Will she, pluming herself upon 
the love of .order and religion, and detesting 
the cruelty of tht& nation with whom she is at 
war, suffer Asia to be pillaged, and its inha- 

. bi^ants to be slaughtered by her pwn sons ; 
or encourage the Indians to attack^ her breth^ 
ren in North America ; or hire mercenaries 
of German princes to do the work of deatli 
in a contest in which they have no immedi- 
ate concern ? Will she endeavor to stance 
zwboie nation, with whom she is at war, 

. not only the rulers and warriors, but infants, 

.women, and old people, by preventing the 
importation of ror/7.^ Will she fob e£ assigri- 
ats ? Will she continue the sl^ve tr^de ? 

A conduft. like this appears to be not on- 
ly inconsistent with the pretended defence 

. of /flw, order and religion^ bot atones pro- 
ceeding from the spirit of despotism, and 
promotive of it. It is certain tl^at a nian ih 
private life, afting in this manner, would be 
thought a bad man, a man destitute of prin- 
ciple, and with whom it would be scarcely 

. less dangerous to be on terms of professed 
friendship than of open enmity. But aftionis 
do not alter their nature with thp paucity pr 
multiplicity of the a6tors ; and a nation may 
be guilty of perfidy as attrocious and coa- 
temptible in its nature as an individual, and 
infinitely more mischievous. Certainly the 
adyisers and abettor® of such &Qo4ud do 
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not take the most effectual means of recom- 
mending to mankind that monarchy wluch 
they wage war to re-^establish. They are 
hurting the cause of kings in the minds of 
independent men and of posterity , while they 
blindly appear to themselves to be promo- 
ting it with the greatest energy. 

Whatever may be urged by sophists or 
politicians, it is certain that the great eternal 
laws of truth and justice cannot be violated 
with impunity. The violation may answer 
some sordid and temporary purpose ; but in 
the end, it must be injurious, if not fatal. 
Truth, like the sun in the heavens, is one. 
The clouds indeed are variegated ; but then 
they are insubstantial and of momentary ex- 
istence. So is falsehood. It can assume 
any color. But time causes the hues to 
• fade ; and ^ truth bursts forth with new ef- 
fulgence. We see despotism gradually with- 
drawing from the finest countries of Eu- 
rope. It must depart, at last, from all, for 
it is opposed by reason aiad nature. They 
who endeavor to render it permanent, labor 
in vain ; but at the ^me time, they may de- 
tain it a while, and cause, in the interval, 
misery and carnage. 

Let us rejeft all Machiavelism, all poli- 
tical ethics^ that contradifl: the acknowleged 
principles of truth and moral honesty. The^e 
can be no legitimate government, which is 
not founded and supported by systems of 
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con<lu6l favorable to the happiness of hu* 
man creatures. •.the great mass of the peo- 
ple. Good govemmerit cannot be formed 
on the basis of falshood and chicanery ♦ Let 
the government of England ever stand on the 
square, solid, upright pedestals of truth and 
justice, and it must defy every shocl^, but 
the: convulsion of die world^s dissolution, 

SECTION XXXIII. 

On trafficking ivitb the Cu^e of Souls 
(Cura Animarum,) for the Purpose of 
political^ i. e. moral Corruption^ 

X HE parish f riests of a protestant 
country, when they are what they ought to 
be, and what they would usually be, if it were 
not for political influence, christian ora- 
tors and cHRisTiAMT PHILOSOPHERS, are 
the most useful body of men, considering 
their numbers and their power, in the whole 
Qommunity. The good they are able to do 
is beyond all estimate ; ' but unfortunately, 
it is a sort of good not always taken into the 
account of those who are in pursuit of more 
palpable advantages, solid gold, high sta- 
tion, and dominion over their fellov)-crta^ 
tures. TJhie proper business of the clergy 
B b 
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is to mortify this very pride, the indulgence 
of which is to their courtly patrons, the 
summum bonum^ih^ chief good of existence. 

These persons, not having time or inclin- 
ation to attend to religion^ or any thing but 
the pomp and vanity of the world, idolizing 
themselves, and unwilling to acknowledge 
any other Deity, consider religion and the 
church merely as state engines ; powerful 
engines, in coniun£lion with military force, 
to press down the elastic spirit of the people. 
They think, indeed, the emoluments attend- 
ing ecclesiastical funfiions too much^ if 
considered as recompences for religious ser- 
vices, which, in their minds, are no services 
at all, but scarcely enough^ when converted 
into douceurs for the business of corrup- 
tion, the grand objeft of modem mitiisters. 

Ambitious noblemen, therefore, buy bo- 
roughs, and, like Lord Melcombe, send their 
myrmidons to the senate; and ministers pay 
the expcnce of the purchase, by conferring 
the higliest ecclesiastical dignities, with sti* 
pends of many thousands a-year, designed 
originally to be spent in charity, on the 
younger brothers, tii6 cousins, the tutors, 
or the agents of these partician borough* 
mongers. It is indeed (teemed j&o////^, now 
jand then, to raise a very ingenious, learned, 
and pious man to the mitre ; but seldom 
without contriving to promote, at the same 
tiipe, die grand business of corruption.. ^ 
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This ingenious, learhed, and pious man, un 
eveque d^ la fortune^ is highly satisfied with 
the dignity and cmokiment of his office,... ^ 
What need has he of the patronage append- 
aiit to it ? In this age, it were a childish 
weakness, something similar to the simpli- 
city recommended in the gospel, to give 
away good things to modest merit. But, 
though be has no need of the patronage, 
there are those, to whom he is bound by 
every tie of gratitude, who want it all. He 
therefore understands that the cur£ of 
SOULS is to h^ given to persons whom the 
prime minister may recommend; as the 
buke of Newcastle recommended Burroughs 
and Franklin whom he had never seen or 
known, to the patronage of the lord chancel- 
lor. A translation may be impeded, if 
scruples of conscience should prevent an 
obsequious compliance with a minister's 
conge d^ eljre, " As to fitness or unfitness," 
(cries the firiend of corruption), any man 
that can read is sufficient, for both prayers 
and sermons are ready made ; and even if it 
were supposable that a man could not read, a 
parish, that pays the reftor a thousand a- 
year, may be supplied with an ingenious 
curate for forty.'* 

Formerly learning was scarce among the 
laity. The clergy engrossed what little 
there was in the world, and made them- 
selves necessary to the state, not only in ec- 
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; Clesiastical, bul political offices and employ. 
Tnents. '* Before the Relbrmation," {says 
9 learned writer), •' the canon law was in 
great use and estfeem, and of great use.; and 
while the laity were in general unlettered, 
or employed in a military/ life, the king made 
'use of clergymen, skilled in this law, in the 
officesof the chancery ,privy seal, secretary of 
state, in the courts of justice, and in embas- 
sies. The Tcing rewarded men thus quali- 
fied to do him service, with benefices alid 
other ecclesiastical preferments; and the 
LoKD Chancellor or Lord Keeper, in 
particular, was furnished with many advow- 
sons, to which, as they became vacant, he 
might present worthy masters and clerks in 
Chancery, who were then all clergymen; 
'which advowsons still continue in his rift, 
though the reason thereof hath long ceased/' 
But (7f/(? reason having ceased, others may 
have risen still more weighty. We have 
already remarked, more than once, how that 
prime minister, the Duke of Newcastle, 
used the advowsons in the gift of the Chan- 
cellor. We know how preferment is be- 
stowed in Ireland as well as England. We 
remember the old manner of appointment 
to the pf ovostship of Trinity-college, Dub- 
lin. 

. The excellent divine from whom the last 
quotation was taken, speaking of clergy- 
ipen honored and enriched with two cures 
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of souls ^ proceeds thus: *' I do not deny 
but there 2tvtpluralists of great ecclesiastical 
merit ; but I do deny that in general plu^ 
ralists have greater merit than unalists, or 
than many in ord^s who have no living' at 
all; or that pluralists in general, become 
pluralists foriheir ecclesiastical merit. 

*^Read over the list of pluralists in Eng** 
land, and see whether this sort of merit be 
universally, or generally, or commonly*, 
regarded in the dispensations granted them 
to hold pluralities. See whether the judge 
of this sort of merit hath power, if he were 
ever so well inclined, to regard it univw- 
sally, or generally, or commonly : see whe- 
ther the motive of a i>atron to present a clerk 
to a second living, hath, in one instance 
out of twenty, been his eminent ecclesiastic- 
cal merit ; whether the same favor would 
/not have been bestowed on the ^am^ per- 
son, had his merit been inferior ; nay, in ma- 
ny cases, upon the same person, although in- 
stead of merit there had been dement ; and 
very often also, if not the more likely, if in- 
stead of want c^a competence, there had been 
affluence. See whedier the M£R1t, whictt 
hath been sometimes considered in this case, 
hath not, instead of ecclesiastical merits 
been political opinions^ serviceableness in 
elections^ private treaties, domestic negocl- 
ations, and other mean offices^ below the. 
consideration and interposition of ccclesias- 
Bb2 
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tics, and hurtful to the ecclesiastical charac^ 
ter. With some patrons, there is not one 
of these qualifications that is not a stronger 
motive than parts, and learning, and piety, 
and prudence, ami virtue put together,".... 
Thus said Dr. Newton, the founder and 
head of a college in Oxford, at a time when 
the cure of souls was not considered as so 
trifling a care as it has been by more -recent 
ministers, who have seemed ready to sacri- 
fice both soul and body to the gaining of a 
majority in the senate. The church once 
preserved her own dignity with a noble in- 
dependence^ but now she .must bow, like a 
lacquey, to the vilest minister of state. - 

But what is this cura animarum^ this 
office of watching over the spiritual state. of 
populous distri6is ? Is it not, on the hypp- 
thesis that the Christian religion is true, the 
most important office that can be undertaken 
by man on this side lixe grave ? Is not the 
jpower of appointing to that office a trust 
most sacred, if there be any thing sacred 
here below? What is sacrilege ? tbe^ 
stealing of a cushion or silver chalice from a 
• 45hurch ? And is it no sacrilege to steal the 
church itsejf, and all its emoluments, de- 
signed to present the increase of corrup- 
tion, in order to reward and to promote cor- 
ruption? Is the cura animarum tobeth? 
. last consideration in the patron's mind, 
though the first in the eye of reason and re- 
ligion ? And is all this injustice, 5acrilege» 
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impiety, and blasphemy to be endured, be- 
cause the gift of the stipend, the endowment, 
the tithes, the fees buy an elector^ who 
swears at the time of giving His vote, that he 
hasnot received a bribe ? Is ittobe wondered^ 
if, under such abuses, religion should be on 
the decline ? Do the writings of infidels, or 
the venal praftices of patrons contribute 
most to exterminate Christianity ? What 
has a similar system in France efFe£led, car- 
ried indeed to still greater lengths, but still 
similar l The greedy rapaciou^ness of court 
sycophants in England is doing the work of 
.AifTicRRisT, and destroying civil liberty. 
But I am chiefly concerned at present to 
<:onsider the using the church, or the cure of 
souls ^ for the corruption of the state and the 
violation of ih^ constitution^ as a politi- 
CAL enormity. It certainly contributes to 
the spirit of despotism. It naturally tends 
to make all the youth in the nation, who en- 
ter on this sacred profession, look up t« 
court favor, and not to depend on their own 
merit or exertions, for promotion. It pre- 
vents them from voting freely at eleftions. 
It prevents them from preaching freely from 
the pulpit. Its natural tendency is to make 
them what they ought particularly to avoid, 
adulators, worldly wise, parasitical, arid 
. acceptors of men^s persons for the sake of 
advatitage. They must know, under such 
a system, that if they vote according to con- 
science, or preach or write according to 
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the truth as it is in lesus^ they must forege 
all those prospe6ls of rising in their profes- 
sion, which, if merit were rewarded, are a 
stimulus to every thing that can benefit 
human nature. Clerical men, infirm, like 
others, often sink under this temptation.... 
Few can renounce great temporal advan- 
tages for the sake of promoting public good, 
especially when they are sure of persecution 
as well as negleft. Now, what must be 
the consequence to liberty, of a whole na- 
tional clergy rendered expeftant on the fa- 
vor of a court, and a proud aristocracy ?.... 
May we not hear again from the pulpit^ the 
do^rines of divine right and passive obedi- 
ence ; the same dodlrines in effeft, under 
names less offensive to the people ? Have 
we not lately heard them ? 

There' is no mode of promoting the pur- 
poses of corruption, and the aggrandize- 
ment of those vdio already engross the pomp 
of grandeur, more injurious to liberty, and 
more villainously base, than that of seizing 
the appointments and rewards of piety and 
virtue, to bestow them on those, whose 
worldly wisdom is their chief recommenda- 
tion, and who seem ready to worship God 
jonly in the second place, if they worship him 
at all. 

The Tindals, the Collins's, the Boling- 
brokes, the Humes, the Gibbons, the Vol- 
taires, the Vdlneys, the miscreant philoso- 
phers of France, never did so much injury 
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to the cause of Christianity, as those Eng- 
lish ministers of state, who, while they shed 
the blood of thousands for the sake of law, 
prder, and religiofiy prostitute the church 
and the cyRE of souls to the corruption 
of the senate. 



SECTION XXXIV. 

Of Mr. Hume's idea^ That absolute mo- 
narchy is the easiest Deaths the Euthan^ 
asia of the British Constitution. 

JL HE very ingenious speculatist, Mr* 
Hume, seems to wish, as well as think, that 
as death is miavoklable by the political as 
well as the animal body, the British consti- 
tution may die in the arms of despotism.... 
His words are, *' I would much rather wish 
to see an absolute monarchy than a republic 
in this island. Absolute monarchy is the 
easiest death, the true euthanasia of the 
British constitution.'* 

ills opinion, that our free government 
will terminate in despotism, seems founded 
on the following argument, which he has 
inserted in his Essay on the British Govern- 
ment. 

*' The British spirit and love of liberty, 
however great, will never be able to sup- 
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port itself against that immense property 
which is now lodged in the king^ and is stiU 
increasing. Upon a moderate computation^ 
there are near three millions annually at the 
disposal of the crown. The civil list a- 
mounts to near a million ; the collection of 
all taxes to another million ; and the em« 
ployments in the army and navy, along with 
ecclesiastical preferments, to abovd a third 
million. A monstrous sum ! and what may 
fairly be computed to be more than a thirti<i 
eth part of the whole income and labor of the 
kingdom. When we add to this Immense 
proi>crty the inqreasing luxury of the nation, 
our proneness to corruption, alcMig with the 
great power and prerogatives of the crown, 
and the command of such numerous military 
forces, there is no one but must despair^ 

without EXTKAORDINARY EFFORTS, Of be- 
ing able to support our free government 
much longer under all these disadvantages." 

But why should not ^ extraordinary ef- 
forts'* be made, when the bbjeft is extraor- 
dinary.... no less than the preservation of 
human happiness, by the preservation of 
civil liberty ? No efforts should be declined 
in such a cause ; nor should men, sensible 
of their blessings, and desirous of handing 
them down as they received them, sink^ 
with dastardly indolence, into a state of 
despair, 

Mr. Hume, with all his penetratipn, 
could not foresee the revolution in France ; 
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and how much the establishment of liberty, 
in that extensive and enlightened country, 
would contribute to defeat the purpose of 
despots in all the nations of Europe. It is 
certain that the minds of the people in all 
countries are opened to the light of truth, by 
the emancipation of four or five and twenty 
millions of men, from the slavery of prejUi- 
dice and arbitrary dominion. There is now: 
very little occasion for that despair of pre** 
serving the freedom of the British govern- 
ment, if the people will but be true to their 
own cause. Despotism, in its last strug* 
gles, may make great efforts ; but even they 
will exhaust its strength, and accelerate its 
dissolution. Firmness and perse verence in 
the people will ultimately triumph over the 
unnatural exertions of despotism, driven to 
madness by despair. 

The spirit of liberty, it has been said, is 
a spirit of jealousy. It ought to be ever* 
waking and circumspfs6l ; for the spirit of 
jdespotism never slumbers, but watches eve- 
jy opportunity to increase prerogative, and 
diminish popular authority. During thos^ 
late alarms which cowardly and selfish aris- 
tocracy labored to diffuse, in its panic fear 
for its own privileges, many Instances oc 
curred of men who would willingly have sa» 
crificed all the boasted freedom of English- 
men, to the security which they flattered 
liiemseJves grandeur) titles, andriches would 
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enjoy under an absolute government. Their 
pride was stung to the quick, by the idea of 
equality, while their avarice trem^bled for 
their property, and their cowardice for their 
personal safety. They saw speflres in the' 
shapes of truth, Justice and Liberty, triumph-* 
ing over an enslaved and deluded world ; 
they knew that they had little interest or 
eonne6\ion with such personages^ and shud- 
dered at their fancied approach. ITiey 
shrieked with terror; and would gladly 
have hastened to the greatest despot oa 
earth for proteftion. England had no des- 
pot on the throne to afford them an asy- 
lum ; and therefore they placed all their 
hopes on the military arm. War was the* 
cry ; viftory was sure, Bastiles were al- 
ready built in imagination, and chains fa- 
bricated for the millions that people the pro- 
vinces of Gaul. 

Had it been possible for these men to pre-' 
vail in the moment of their consternation, the 
sceptre of England would have been con- 
verted by them into an iron rod, and its king 
into the grand monarque of the old French 
tyranny. Despotism, expelled from France, 
would have crossed from Calais to Dover, 
and been received with open arms by de- 
voted vassals, the slavish alarmists of an 
EngKsh aristocracy. The free government 
of England might have found at this period,' 
as Mr. Hume prophecies it will hereafter 
do, an easy death iu absolute mojiarchy. ^ 
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But though the high church arid king 
alarmists did not succeed at that time, 
which seemed auspicious to their designs, 
yet still they continue oii their posts, watch- 
ing opportunities to infringe on liberty, to 
seduce the peopk from their love of it, and 
gradually to reconcile them to arbitrary rule. 

Strange as it is, as a moral phenomenon, 
that men should wish to be slaves, yet it is 
certain, that the tribe of persons devoted 
to the pomp and power of uncontrolled 
royalty, whom I call Tories or Aristocrats, 
for want df a more appropriate and precise 
appellation, are still extremely zealous to 
make our ki n c a far superior potentate than 
he is allowed to be by that Revolutioki 
which gives him all the royal rights he pos- 
sesses, and places him on the throne. 

Many circumstances favor the wishes of 
these persons ; and nothing opposes them 
so much as the French revolution, and those 
liberal opinions on the rights and happiness 
of man which begin to prevail, wherever 
courts and ministers have little influence. 
Among the circumstances which flatter them 
most with the extension of royal power, the 
elevation of themselves, and the depression 
of the people, is the interest which almost 
every man and woman in the nation possess^* 
es in the public funds, and which* diey are 
all taught to believe would. be depreciated^ 
or even annihilated, if (he paditmeht were 
c c 
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Irefbrmed, the people reinsttltcd in their 
rights, and the influence of the crown dimi- 
nished. This has communicated the panic 
of the alarmists among multitudes too re- 
mote from courts^ and too inconsiderable in 
station, tio be influenced by ministerial 
bribes ; who, otherwise, could not but have 
sided with the cause of justice and humanity. 
The terror of anarchy, occasioned by the 
ill-judged^ impolitic, as well as cruel con^r 
du£l of some among the first leaders of the 
emancipated French, has increased the num-. 
ber of ministerial partissms and favorers of 
fxtended power and prerogative. 

Were it possible ih?X^ panic could be 
permanent, or falshood and artifice ultimate** 
ly.vifitorious over truth and justice, there 
might, be reason to fear, from tlie spirit 
which the alarmists diffused, that English 
liberty might soon sicken, and at last die 
paralytic in the arms of despotism. But 
notwithstanding a temporary lethargy, the 
mass of the people, those who are quite out 
put erf the reach of courtiers and grandees, 
still retain the healthy yigor of their fathers* 
virtue, and would rouse themselves effeftu- 
ally to prevent the accomplishment of Mr. 
Hume's prediftioa. They must indeed be 
lulled with the Circean cup of corruption 
to sleep on, and take their rest, when the 
^iant Despotbm is at their doors, ready to 
vush With Ui» n^ace, all that readers life va* 
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I u able to men ; to men who have learned 
to think that mere vegetation is not life> 
But Circe's cup is not capacious enough to 
contain opiate for a whole people. All the 
douceurs of a minister, all the patronage in 
the professions, all the riches of the east and 
west, are insufficient to bribe the obscure 
tnillions^ who constitute the base of the po- 
litical fabric, into complete acquiescence 
under the pressure of despotic power, or 
under the apprehension of^ it. The light of 
reason and of learning is too widely diffused 
to be easily extinguished. There is every 
reason to believe, that it will shine more and 
more unto a perfect day. 

But as popular commotion is always to 
be dreaded, because bad men always arise 
to mislead its efforts, how desirable is it that 
it may be prevented, by conciliatory mea- 
sures, by. a timely concession of rights, by 
redress of grievances, by reformation of 
abuses, by convincing mankind that govern- 
ments have no other obje6V than faithfully 
to promote the comfort and security of indi- 
viduals, without sacrificing the solid happi- 
ness of living men to national glory, or 
royal magnificence. True patriotism and 
true philosophy, unattached to names of par- 
ticular men, or even to parties', consider the 
happiness of man as the first obje6l of all 
rational governments ; and convinced that 
nothing is more' injurious to the happiness of 
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man than the Bpiril of despotism, endeavor 
to check its growth, at its first and slightest 
appearance. 

If the free government of England 
evinces, by its conduft, that the happiness 
of the people is its sole objcft, so far from 
dreading the late Mr. Hume's prophecy, that 
it will die in the arms of despotism, we may 
venture to predi6l, that it will never die.... 
My orisons shall be offered for its perpetui- 
ty ; for I, and all who think with me, on 
this subjeft, are its true friends ; while the 
horougb-mongers^ under the cloak of royal- 
ty, are enemies both to the king and the 
people. 



SECTION XXXV. 

The Permission cfYjOLwycT^ by Profession^ 
. aspiring at Honors in the Gift of the 
Crown ^ to have the greatest lufluence in 
the Legislature^ a Circumstance un- 
favorable to Liberty. 



Wi 



HEN advocates address each oth- 
er at the bar, they always adopt the appella. 
tion of learned brother. There certainly is 
a necessity of great learning in the profes- 
. sion of the long robe.. But of ivhat kind is 
the learning required ? It is, undoubtedly of 
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a kmd very little conne£led with philosophy 
or enlargement of the mind. It is, in its 
widest range, confined to local customs, and 
the statutes of a single nation. It pores up- 

. on the letter of the law^ and scarcely dares 
to contemplate the spirit. It is for the most 

. part employed in minute disquisitions, in 
finding exceptions, in seeking subterfuges, 
and often in making the great eternal rules 
of equity ^ive way to the literal meaning of 
a^iarrow and imjust statute, framed by ig- 
norant men in tim^ little removed from 
barbarism, and certainly both slavish and 
superstitious.! 

Is the education of professional andj&rar- 
tising lawyers particularly calculated to ex- 
pand the intelle^, tnr to £11 the heart with 
senthnents of peculiar honor and gene- 
rosity ;. such sentiments as alone can con- 
stitute a worthy lawgiver, and an all-accom- 
.plished statesman ? Is it not confined to par- 

.ticular and minute ot^^, instep of tdk^ 
ing in the whole horizon of human t:(Hicern- 
ments ? A few, and but a few, of those who 

.have risen to the first honors and emolu- 

-ments, have had a truly liberal education. 
The rest have been trained either in the of- 
fice of-an attorney, or in studies and exer- 
cises that contribute no more to liberalize 

-or improve the heart, than the copying of 

instruments, the perusal of statutes, the 

knowledge of forms. Some of the 'finest 

c c 2 
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faculties of the human constitution, the im- 
agination and sentinientaLaffefiioDS, have 
little room for play, where the eye and me- 
mory are chiefly concerned ; and where the 
mind is obliged to labor in the trammels of 
dismal formaUties, like the horse in harness, 
dragging a heavy vehicle in the wheel-ruts 
made by thc^e who have gone before, with- 
out the liberty of deviation. A hard head, 
a cold unfeeling heart, with a tenacious me- 
mory, are likely to succeed best in such toil, 
which requires of less speed than of patient 
plodding persever^ce. 

A dull man, trained in this dull manner, 
may become a very useful lawyer and cer- 
tainly deserving of all the fees and emolu- 
ments of his profession. But does it follow, 
. that he must be a statesman, a senator, a 
cabinet counsellor, fitted to determine on 
questions of peace and war, and to consult 
and promote the happiness of human nature \ 
A lawyer, by singular felicity of genius and 
disposition, may be fit for the momentous 
task ; and I only ask whether his education^ 
and the studies and employments of his pro* 
fession, are such as render him /^r^-^mii?^n/. 
ly a statesman, and direflor of the measures 
of government ? Because he may, for a fee, 
plead successfully pn any side, conduct a 
trial, and assist a jury in determining a ques- 
tion of meum and tuuin^ or may be able to 
expound a statute, is he therefore more like- 
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, ly than all others to frame laws of the most 
beneficent kind, having^aJ'yiew, not to parti- 
cular cases only,, but tbl the general welferc ? 

.All his studies.of jufisprtidence have been 

-merely for the sake of lucrc^ and not free 
and disinterested, like .those of the general 
scholar, the philosopher, and philanthropist* 
The lawyer has, however, better oppor- 
tunities for displaying his knowledge and 
abilities than the members of other profes- 
sions* Men hare recourse to him on mat- 
ters very dear to their hearts ; matters of 
property. With the sagacity of a very mo- 
derate intelleft, and a knowledge acquired by 
dint of mere labor and long pra6lice, he may 
be able totransaf); their pecuniary business 
with skill and success. He becomes, there- 

' fore, a favorite with meti of property in the 
nation, which, whenever corruption pre- 
vails, will contribute much to push any as- 
pirant up the ladder of promotion. He 
soon pants for rewards extraneous to his pro- 
fession. It is not enough to be a judge or 
chancellor ; he must be a peer of the realm, 
a counsellor of state, a chief direflor in the 
.upper house. It is painful to behold all thip 
old nobility, educated as they have been, ^t 
the greatest expence, improyed by private 
tutors, and by travej, crouching to a man, 
who has acquired effrontery in the courts 
below, and whose unblushing audacity has 
been the chief cause of the elevation, aj, 
which himself is surprised. 
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Men lik^ these, emboldened hy success, 
^nd accustomed, &om their earliest cntrsm^se 
into adtive life, to browbeat and overbear, 
4KSsume a rrghtto guide tl^ opinions of the 
senate and tbe council in the mo^ impor- 
tant measures of state. They become, in 
.faft, the rulers of the nation ; but owing 
their elevation to the favor of a cdurt^ and 
|)lacing all their expe£lations of farther hon- 
ors on its continuance, thty become, devo- 
ted to its pui^ses. They are, infa6l,^till 
ATTORNi£s and SOLICITORS, rcadytocx- 
•ert all their powers of sophistry, and to ex- 
haust all their stores of chicanery, to defend 
the measures of the minister, by rendering 
law, as far as they can, a leaden rule. The 
-old peers sit in silent admiration ; while 
4nen, furnished with all the subtleties of 
pra£lising lawyers, long hackney ed and har- 
-dened in the paltry business of private indi- 
viduals, presume to di£late peace or war, 
to impede or prevent salutary reform, 
and keep the church, the army, and the 
-navy under their supreme control. Snch 
is their habitual volubility and confirmed 
assurance, that men of more liberal minds, 
•but of less self conceit and less notoriety^ 
•stand in awe of them and suffer them, with 
4ibjeft accquiescence, to d&mineer* But 
however they may oppose the people^ s right, 
and ihe happiness of the public, they are 
sure to espouse the cause of those from 
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whom comes their promotion. They there- 
fore contribute to diffuse the spirit of des- 
potism, more than any other profession. 

** But" (says the minister) " we cannot 
do without them. We miist have able men 
in the House of Lords ; therefore we must 
have nev) men ; and they must be sekfled 
from a profession accustomed to public bu- 
siriess, and which gives those who belong to 
it opportunities of making an open display 
oftheirabilities." This is a sad compliment 
to the hereditary nobility ; as it seems to ar- 
gue that they are totally unfit to conduft the 
business that comes before them» without 
attornies and solicitors ffom below, who 
are ennobled merely to save the credit of 
the peerage. But the truth is, the minister 
wishes to have some sharp and tradable 
tools, hy which he may do his dirty work, 
uninterrupted, by the interference of those 
who, possessing a constitutional right to ex- 
amine it, would perhaps often censure it, 
if they were not overawed and overborne by 
those who pretend to be initiated in the mis^ 
teries of l2LW . 

In consequence of this management, a 
ivbole profession, with few exceptions, ex- 
tremely busy both with tongue and pen, is 
constantly enlisted in the service of a mini- 
ster. A great number of attornies and soli^ 
citors, besides the gentlemen officially hon- 
ored with those names, arc constantly r^r^rn- 
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ed oh the side of the court, and consequent* 
ly lean, for their own sakes, and with a hope 
of making their families, to the extension of 
crown influence and prerogative. A set of 
men, so subtle, so a6\ive, so attentive to in^- 
terest, mus^ serve any cause which they 
choose to espouse ; andthere is no doubt but 
that they greatly serve (in the hope of serv- 
ing tbemselvesj the cause of despotism. 

XiCt any one who is unacquainted with the 
pams taken by modern ministerd to retain 
the lawyers on the side of prerogative, in- 
8pe£l the court calendar^ and remark bow 
great a portion of the moderti peers have 
owed their coronets entirely to their profes- 
sion as lawyers, to their qualifications as 
ra^t men of business in detail^ with very 
scanty knowledge of any thing else, and with 
small claims to excellence as j^triots, phi- 
losophers, or philanthropists. Merc men 
of business commonly fix their eyes on ob- 
jects of private lucre or temiporal elevation 
aione. They are apt to laugh at tlic names 
of patriotism, liberty, and disinterested vir- 
tue. They have commonly been too long 
hackneyed among the lowest of mankind, 
not perhaps in rank only, but in spirit, 
knowledge, liberality, to retain any Ytry scru- 
pulous delicacy in their own bosoms, or to 
believe its existence in others. They con- 
sider the good things of the world as a scram- 
ble, where every man is to get what he can 
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by address, and bold pretensions, since the 
law will not allow the use of violence/ Cer* 
tainly there can be no hope of refarm, or 
what the French call a regeneration of hti- 
man affairs, while men so versed in corrup* 
tion, so enriched by it, and so well pleased 
with it, bear sway in senates, and dire£l the 
councils of princei^.* 

SECTION XXXVI. 

poverty^ nabefi not extreme, fw^orable to 

all Virtue^ public and private^ and con^ 

sequently to the Happiness of human 

Mature ; ^nrf enormous Riches, nvithout 

Firtue^ the general Bftne. 

Superfluity of riches, Kke su. 

perfluity of food^ causes sickness and debi- 

♦ Several of the Crown Lawyers concerned in the profecntion 
•f Hardy, &c. in which fo much paina was taken to (hed inno- 
cent blood, were put into Parliament by yi»A« ox grandets^ at 
their membera or agen.tt, contrary to law and the coniVitution. 

The Marquis of Bath nomkiatea Sir John Scott, (the Attor- 
ney General,} to rcprcfent his Lordihip in the Houfe of Com* 
mons. 

Lord Beverley nominates Sir Johm Mitforji /(the Solicitor 
General,) to reprefent him. 

£arl FitKwilliam nominates Stii giant Adaxk- 

The Earl of Lonfdalc nominatea Mr. Anstruxhba. 

Ifr. Bttller neminatesMr. BxARCftAFy. 

See PMitioh predated !• tfce Hpufe ef Commo^h ^ ^ 
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lity. Pcoerty^ or mediocrity of fortune, is 
tlic nurse of many virtues; of modesty, 
indusjtry, sobriety. But, in this age, the 
very name of poverty is odious. Poverty 
is a haggard phantom that appals half the 
world, and drives them over seas, into tor- 
rid zones, to disease and death ! Life itself 
is thought by many a gift fit to be thrown 
back again into the face of the Almighty 
Donor, if it is not accompanied with the 
means oilxxuxiTYy the means of making j 
figure beyond others ; in a word, the means 
of indulging the f/>ir/r of despotism. Things 
are so managed, in a state of deep political 
corruption, that the honors due only to vir- 
tue are paid exclusively to money; and 
those who want not riches for the sake of in- 
dulgence in pleasure, or from the love of 
money itself, grow complete misers, in the 
hope of obtaining together with ppulence, 
civil honors^ seats in the senate-bouse, and 
ROYAL FAvoa. They hopc to make thcm- 
selves of consequence enough to be corrupt- 
^d or T^ih^r purchased by the state, 

What is the consequence to the people^ 
the laborer, the manufafturer, the retail tra- 
der, to poor families with many children, 
women with small patrimonies, annuitants, 
dependents, and all the numerous train of 
persons who are compelled to live, as the 
commoti phrase expresses it, from hand to 
rnouth ? Thejir gains or means are fixed\ 
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fnd by no means rise with the rising price 
of necessaries. But, in consequence of this 
rage for riches, the necessaries of life be- 
come not only dearer, but worse in quality ; 
less nourishing, less commodious, and less 
durable. Landlords raise their rents to 
the utmost possible extent ; each determin- 
ing to make his rent-roll as respeflable as 
some opulent neighbor's favored by a lord 
lieutenant for his influence. They will 
oot let their farms in little portions, to poor' 
industrious tenants ; but to some over^ 
gro'wn monopQlizer who is in as much 
haste to grow rich as the landlord himself ; 
seeing that as he becomes rich he becomes 
a man of consequence in the county y and 
that not only esquires, but even lords, take 
notice of him at the approach of a general 
cleftion. He is ^, wholesale farmer, and will 
breed but few of the animals of the farm- 
yard, and those only for his own family con- 
sumption. His children are too proud to 
carry the produ^ions of the hen-roost or 
dairy to the market. He scorns such /ir- 
tie gains. He deals only in a great njyay ; 
and keeps up the price by withholding his 
stores when the market is low. The neigh- 
boring rustics, who used to be respedlable, 
though little farmers, are now his day-labor- 
ers, beggiog to be employed by the great . 
man who has engrossed and consolidated 
half a dozen farms. The old farm-houses 

Dd 
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are pulled down. One capital tnanirvon is 
sufficient for a large territory of meadow and 
arable land» which used to display smoking 
chimnies in every part of a cheerful land- 
scape, with a healthy progeny of children, 
and tribes of animals enlivening tlie happy 
scene. The tenant now reigns over the 
uninhabited glebe a solitary despot; and 
something of the antient vassalage of the 
feudal system is restored, through the neces^^ 
sities of the surrounding cottagers, who 
live in hovels with V)tndov)S stopt upj hardly 
enjoying God's freest gifts, light and air.... 
A murmur will exclude them even from the 
HUT, compared with which the neighboring 
dog-kennel is a palace. 

The little tenants of former times were 
too numerous and too inccmsiderable to be- 
come objefts of corruption. But the great 
tenant^ the engrosser of farms, feeling his 
consequence, grows as ambitious as his 
landlord. He may have sons, cousins, and 
nephews, whom he wishes to provide for by 
places ; and therefore it becomes a part of 
his jbrudential plan, to side, in all county 
eleaions, and at all public meetings, with 
the court party ^ the lord lieutenant, and the 
aristocratical toad-eaters of the minister. 

In like manner, the great manufacturer 
finding that riches tend to civil honors and 
political consequence, as well as to plenty of 
all gpod things, cannot be contented with 
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tfie sh^ pfcgress of his grandfathers, but 
must wjbip and spur ^ in his career from the 
temple of Plutus to the temple of Honor..,, 
His workmen, therefore, are paid, not by 
the Jay, in which case they would endeavor 
todotf^irwork well though slowly, but 
hy the piece. The public, perhaps, must 
of necessity purchase^ his commodity ^ how- 
ever bad, and it is probably as good as oth- 
ers fabricate^ because all are pursuing the 
same glorious end, by similar means. The 
materials, as well as the wbrkmanship, are 
of inferior quality. For, the great raonopo- 
li2ers and dealers c^n force a trade, and get 
vent among the little retailers, by giving ere* 
dit, and by various other contrivances, for 
Hi^ mo%t ordinary ware. The great man^ 
whose forefathers felt little else but avarice^ 
now burns with ambition ; and, as city 
honors and njral dignities, senatorial conse- 
quence and even magistracy, are bestowed 
by ministerial favor, he must be devoted to 
a minister, and carry all the little traders and 
artizans to second the views of a court at the 
general eleftion, or at public meetings, ap- 
pointed for the promotion of a minister's pro- 
jefl: to keep himself in place. 

These, and a thousand similar causes, 
visible enough in the various departments 
of manufadlure, commerce, and agriculture, 
are at this moment urging on the great ma- 
chine of corruption, and diffusing the sphrit 
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of despotism. The revolution of France 
will indeed check it, throughout Europe, 
by the influence of principles, favorable to 
the freedom and happiness of man ; but at 
present, even that event is used by short- 
sighted politicians, to increase aristocrati- 
cal arrogance, to depress popular spirit, and 
to give unnatural influence to the posses- 
sion of monzt, however acquired and how^ 
tvtr abused. 

An indignant writer of antient Rome ex. 
claims : 

Nullum crimen aliett, facinusque libidinii ex quo 
Faupsatts KoMANA peril.* Jvvznau 

. Prima peregrinos obacceaa picunia moret| 
Imulit ct turpi fregerunt secula luxu, 
Diviatae mollei • 

The virtuous antients, by the light of na- 
ture and the evidence of experience, were 
taught that, when riches obtained a value 
and esteem beyond their proper use, merely 
for the sake of splendor, ostentation, and 
aristocratic oppression, a fatal blow was 
given to liberty. The human race, they 
tliought, degenerated under the despotism 
of money. In such a corrupt system, there 
was no encouragement given in the state 
tb excel in virtue for its own sake : 

♦ Since Poverty, our gua^-dian god it gone, 

Pride, laziness, and ^1 Tuxurious arts, 

Pour like a deluge in from FORiiCNPAftTS^f &c. 

f Viz. The East Indiei at present. 
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tfven generals and admirals went on ^xperfi- 
tions^ not even for false and vain-glory, 
far less from motives of patriotism; but to 
fill their coffers with plunder, and render 
war a cloke for pillage. 

Caupo'nantfs bell urn, non belligercntes. 

They made a trader and a sordid trade, of 
legal bloods bed^ not conducing it with the 
disinterested spirit of soldiers, animated 
with the love of their country, but with the 
cunning and avarice of Jew usurers in 
Duke's Place. 

And have we had no instances of generali 
or admirals making war a trade, in recent 
times, and in christian nations ; using the 
sword, to which the idea of honor has been 
attached, as an implement of lucre, and ren- 
dering it {2irlts9*bonorable than the knife of 
the butcher, exercising his trade in- the 
market of Leadenhall ? If it should ever be 
true, that ships of war are- made merchant^ 
men in the vilest merchandize, tAe barter 
of human blood for gold ^ will it not prove, 
that the attaching honor to the possession of 
money;, is destroying, not only the national 
virtue, but its honor and defence ? Have 
towns in the East Indies never been given up 
to plurtder, contrary to the law of nations, as 
well as justice and humanity, to make the 
fortune of European officers ? 
Dd2 
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It is a noble and virtuous struggle, ta 
Qtand up in defence of the rights of nature^ 
true, honor, liberty, and truth, against the 
overbearing dominion of pecuniary influ- 
ence. Man will shine forth in his genu- 
ine lustre ; when money can no longer gild 
the base metal of folly, knavery, pride, 
and cruelty. While the corrupt Ganges 
flows into the Thames, it will contaminate 
its waters, and infeft the atmosphere of 
freedom. When British freeholders, yeo- 
ipen, merchants, manufa6lurers, generals, 
admirals, and senators, become slaves to 
pelf only, forgetting or despising the very 
muneoi public virtue and disinterested, ex- 
ertion, nothing can oppose the spirit of des- 
}K)tism but the spirit of the common people. 
That spirit, indeed, may at once rescue hu- 
man nature from misery, and perpetuate the 
blessings of a pure and free constitution,. •. 
But when they who fatten on the blood of 
their fellow-creatures, are also permitted to 
domineer by the influence of their ill-gotten 
MONEY, over free countries, to command 
majorities at eleflions, and drive all opposi- 
tion before them, what chance of happiness 
can remain to vtrtuous independence?.... 
What, in such circumstances, can preserve 
liberty, but a convulsi've struggle, attended, 
perhaps, with the horrors of the first French 
revolution, which God, irihis mercy, avert ! 
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SECTION XXXVm 

On the natural Tendency of making Judg^ 
es and Crown Lawyers ^ Peers; of trans-* 
la ting Bishops and annexing Prefer'* 

' ments to Bispopricks^ in what is called^ 
commendam. ^ 



XF there is any part of the constitution 
of England, in the praise of which eloquence 
may employ her most glowing colors, with- 
out entrenching upon the confines of truth, 
it is the JUDICIAL part of it-- The purity 
of public justice in England^ is unequalled 
in any country which the sun illuminates in 
his diurnal progress* The reason is obvi- 
ous. The verdict i$ given by juries of men 
usually beyond the reach of corruption. No 
ministerial influence can descend to all the 
individuals, in middle and humble life, who 
, may be. called upon to sit in judgment, and 
ultimately decide, as jurors, on the property, 
tlie fame*, and the life, of their fellow-citi- 
zens. We have lately had a most glorious 
instance of the virtue of private citize^is, ex- 
ercising this most important office. The 
nxerdicts given in the state trials, in one 
thousand seven hundred and nincty-four, do 
more honor to the British charafter, than all 
the military exploits in the reign of George 
the Third. Such verdifts make our cou- 
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stitution truly enviable to the nations of 
Europe, Twelve honest men, on each of 
these trials, proved to the world, that no 
power, no authority, no terror, nor even the 
feftitious rage of aristocratical principles, 
which had been artfully fostered, could lead 
them to swerve from the right line of justice. 
They feared God, but not man ; and pos- 
terity will honor them, when the names of 
subtle politicians, clothed with a brief but 
lucrative tfuthority, if mentioned at all, shall 
be mentioned with detestation. It was well 
observed by a zealous and honest advocate 
on the occasion, that he could not despair 
of the case, when it was brought from the 
corrupt to the uncorrupt part of the consti- 
tution. The days of acquittal were the ju- 
bilees of truth, the triuifiphs of virtue ; arid, 
in a time of dejeftion, revived the- hopes of 
patriotism and philanthropy. 

Official judges, not having the final deter- 
mination of .the cause, but feeling the check 
of the JURIES, commonly condu6l them- 
selves, even in state trials, with some de- 
gree of candor and moderation. Indeed, we 
are so happy as to see men appointed to this 
office, in our time, whose tried integrity 
gives reason to believe, that, if they were 
not thus wisely checked, they would, with 
few exceptions, preserve impartiality. 

Nevertheless, though much "has been said 
on the independence of judges, and thou^ 
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great praise is due to our king, who placed 
them in their offices for life, and not remov* 
able at his pleasure, yet it must be confessed, 
that there still remain temptations, which 
might have great influence on men less vir- 
tuous than out present judges are., It is 
observed, that peerages, in modem times,, 
have been bestowed, with, peculiar bountj'-v 
011 lawyers ; and some have ventured to say, 
fliat the cxpe^atioh of this splendid reward 
may frustrate all endeavours to secure, es- 
pecially in state trials^ the perfect indepen- 
dence of the judges who preside. It is not 
enough that they do not fear remo'val from 
their dignified office. Their bopes may in-^ 
fiuence more than their yif^rr^. They may 
i>ope to add to opulence the dignity of family 
distindlion, escutcheons, coronets, and he- 
reditary seats in the legislature. If them* 
selves have seen too much of the vanity and 
folly* of worldly pomp to admire it, (which, 
however, is not often the case with men who 
may be great lawyers, without any philoso- 
phy or religion), yet they may have sons, 
wives, daughters, relatives, and friends, to 
whom the splendor of life, (as they have, 
]^ossibly, little solid merit), is valuable in the 
highest degree. A peerage is therefore, for 
the most part, a very powerful allurement, 
I will not say, to disguise the truth or per- 
vert the law, but obsequiously to seek mi- 
nisterial favor. 
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When peerages are lavished &x lawy<*r* 
high in place, it is a circumstance viewed 
with some degree of jealousy by those who. 
are willing to guard constitutional liber- 
ty with unwinking vigilance. Perhaps it 
might afford satisfaction to such men, il 
judges were by \^\y, ex eluded irom all higher 
elevation; if they, were indeed most amply 
paid and most respetSlfuUy revered ; but for 
the sake of preventing the possibility of a 
wrong bias, where the happiness of the peo- 
ple is most intimately concerned, were 
prevented from viewing a brilliant dazzling 
coronet, suspended as their reward, over the 
scales of justice. 

But here an objeftor will urge, with seri- 
ous solicitude, that as the House of Lords is 
a court of judicature, in the last resort, a 
court of appeal ffom every court in theking- 
dom, it is necessary that it should be well 
supplied with lawyers of eminence. 

On this, subje6l Mr. Paley says: 
** There appears to be nothing in the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords ; in the eda- 
cation, habits, chara^er, or professions of 
the members who compose it ; in the mo^c 
of their appointment, or the right by whieh 
they succeed to their places in it, that 
should qualify them for their arduous office ; 
except, perhaps^ that the elevation of their 
rank and fortune affords a security against 
the offer and influence of small bribes. ».. 
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Offiters of the army and navy,' courtiers, 
ecclesiastics ; young men who have just 
attained the age of twenty-one, and who 
have passed their youth in the dissipation 
and pursuits which commonly accompany 
the possession or inheritance of great for.. 
tUnes ; country gentlemen, occupied in 
the management of their estates, or in the 
cftre of their domestic concerns and family 
jiiterests; the cheater part of the assem- 
bly born to their station^ that is, placed in 
if by CHANCE ; most of the rest advanced 
to the peerage for services and from motive^ 
utterly unconnefted with legal erudition; .... 
these men compose the tribunal to which the 
cotlstitutionentrusts the interpretation of her 
laws, and the ultimate decision of every dis- 
pute between her subjefts !" - 

From this niery degrading re^rescnitition 
of the House of Lords, the Keverehd Arch- 
deacon proceeds to justify the pra6lice of 
constantly placing in it, some of the most 
eminent and experienced' lawyers in the 
kingdom. He would, I think, with more 
propriety have argued against rendering 
one part of the legislature a court of justice, 
designed both to make and execute the 
laws ; because every solid politician has 
agreed in the propriety of keeping the legis- 
lative and judicial powers as separate and as 
distant from each other as it is possible. 

I le^ve this point for the discussion of fu- 
ture political writers, and satisfy, my self with 
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8uggesting,'that it is necessary to the per-» 
feft contentment of a people jealous of tJieir 
liberty and the purity of, judicial proceed- 
ings, that all temptations whatever should 
be removed from the .sight of fr^il human 
beings, sitting in the seat of judgment, 
vvhich may lead them to court the favor 
of ruling powers at the e;xpenqe of justice. 
Itisnot KONEY alone Mrhich bribes..... 
Title and rank havje more influence on the 
universal passion, "canity-; especially when 
avarice has been already gratified with am- 
ple salaries and the emoluments of a lucra- 
tive profession* 

The consideration of the possible rewards 
which may diminish: the independence of 
Judges^ naturally leads to the consideration 
of those which 'may secularize the bishops^ 
and injure the cause of religion, for v)bich a- 
lone episcopacy itself could be established. 
But, as this is a subjefl of some delicacy, 
I shall use the authority and words of Dr. 
Watson, the present Bishop of Landaffy 
who, having been in the minority at the time 
he wrote upon it, ventured to speak ite 
lobole truth, with that freedom which be- 
comes an honest .man in every rank, and 
is particularly expefted from a Christian 
bishop. 

" I know," says Bishop Watson, " that 
manv will be startled. I beg them not to be 
offended, at the surmise of the bishops not 
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lieiiixg independent in the House of Lords;^ 
and it would be easy enough to weave a lo^ 
gical cob^db^ large enough and strong 
enough to cover and protcft the conduft of 
the Right Reverend Bench from the attack* 
of tlwse viho dislike episcopacy- This, I 
isay, would be an easy task ; but it is far 
above my ability to eradicate from the mind^ 
of others (who are, notwithstanding, as well 
attached to the church establishment as our* 
«elves), a suspicion that the prospect 
OF BEING transxated Anfluences the 
minds of the bishops too powerfully, and 
induces them to pay too great an attention 
to the BECK of a minister. The suspicion, 
whether well or ill founded, is disreputable 
to our order ; and, what is of worse con- 
sequence, it hinders us from doing that 
g4)od which we otherwise might do ; for the 
laity, while they entertain such a suspicion 
eanccrning us, will accuse us of avarice and 
ambition, of making ^ gain of godliness^ 
of bartering the dignity of our office for 
ihe chance of a translation. 

** Instead then, (proceeds the >Bishop), of 
quibbling and disputing against the exist* 
ence of ministers^ influence over us, or re- 
criminating and retorting the petulance of 
those who accuse us on that account, let uft 
endeavor to remove the evil ; or, if it must 
not be admitted that this evil has any real 
E e 
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existence, let us endeavor to remove the ap- 
pearance of it. 

'* The disparity of income and patronage 
might.be made so small, or so apportioned 
to the labors, that few bishops would be dis- 
posed to wish for translations ; and conse^ 
quently the bishops would, in appearance 
as well as in reality^ be independe,nt. 

" But, in rendering the bishops indepen- 
dent, you will reduce the power of the crown 
in the House of Lords.... I do not mean to 
deny this charge ; nay, I am willing tp aji- 
mit it in its full extent*. ..The influence of 
the crown, when exerted by the cabinet 
over the public counsellors of the king^ is a 
circumstance sp far from being to be wished 
by his true friends, that it is as dangerous 
to the real interests and honor of the crown 
itself* as it is odious to the people, and dx- 

JSTKITCTIVE OF PUBLIC LIBERTY. 

** It may contribute to keep a prime mi- 
nhster in his place, contrary to the sense of 
the wisest and best part of the community; 
it may contribute to keep the king himself 
unacquainted with his people's wishes, but 
it cannot do the king or the state any ser- 
vice. 1 o maintain the contrary is to sati- 
rize his majesty's government ; it is to insin- 
uate, that his views and interests are so dis- 
joined from those of his people, that they 
cannot be effefluated by the uninfiuencea 
concurrence of honest men. 
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" I cannot admit the circumistance of the 
bishops being rendered independent in the 
House of Lords, as any real objection to the 
plan proposed ; on the contrary, I think it 
a very strong argument in its favor ; so 
strong an one that, if there was no other, it 
would be sufficient to sanftify the tneasurei" ' 

The corruption of the church for the pur- 
jfcse of corrupting the legislature^ is an of* 
fence far more injurious to the general hap- 
piness of mankind and the interests of a 
Christian community, than any of those 
which have banished the offenders to Botany 
Bay, or confined them for years within the 
walls of the prison-house. Both the cor- 
ruptors and the corrupted, in this case, arc 
more injurious to Christianity than all the 
tribe of sceptics and infidels ; than Tindal, 
Tolaiid, Bolingbroke, Hume, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, and Gibbon. The common peo- 
pie do not read them, and perhaps could 
scarcely understand them. But the com* 
nion people do read the newspapers daily, 
and see the names and qualities of those who 
divide in the senate house, on questions of 
the last importance. They must therefore 
entertain asuspicioN,as the bishop of Lan- 
daff expresses it, thiit religion itself, as well 
as its official, opulent, dignified supporters, 
is but an instrument of state, a tool in the 
hand of a minister. They must naturally 
consider venality as doubly base, when clo- 
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thed in the sanflified robes ef religiofi..,.. 
What has happened in France, in conse- 
quence of the corruptions of the. church bjr 
the state, ought to aflford a strikii^ admo- 
nicipn. • . . 

I wish to point out, in these times^ ivrit* 
ings of LIVING BISHOPS in favor of Chris- 
tianity, because they would be opposed with 
the best grace against the writings pf iiv^ 
INC INFIDELS. But, to the reproach pi" 
my want of intelligence, I know not the 
names of the majority, till I find them in the 
CouBT Calendar, The printed works 
of even thi^ majority I cannot find,, either 
in the shops or the libraries : the few I da 
find, even of the min<H'ity, are not adapted 
to the wants of the people at large. Thehf 
occasional sermons, after they have .served 
their dayy become, like almana<^ks, oitt of 
elate : a^ colleftion ojF old court cahndarj^ 
would be nearly as edifying ai»d morei en» 
tertaining to the multitude. 

It is indeed certain, that the archiepiseo* 
pal mitres received more lustre than they 
gave, from tlte sermons of Dr. Tillotson 
and Dr. Seeker. It would give me plea* 
^ure to place the sermon^ of living Arc^* 
BISHOPS by their side ; and I would men* 
tion them had they come to my knowledge. 
The sermons, however, of thj^few living 
bishops who are /t«ow».ataII tothe fublic 
will, I hope, prove to niankind| that some 
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among the bishops, in this happy isle, do 
not think it a sufficient return for princely 
revenues, to vote always with a minister^ 
or to i^icrease, with lawii sleeves, the pagean- 
try of a birth-day. To perform the occa- 
sional duties of ordination, confirmation, 
mid visitation, cannot satisfy the minds of 
men who receive the honors and emolii- 
ntents of Durham, Winchester, York, 
or Canterbury. That it is so, is happy j 
For if ever the prelatical clergy should be 
SUSPECTED of becoming merely ministerial' 
instruments ; if, for instance, they should 
ever be supposed so far secularized, as to 
concede to the minister that made them 
bishops', the right of nominating to all the 
most valuable preferments in their gift, in 
order to enable bhn the better to corrupt 
that parliament in which themselves also 
have engaged to give a venal vote; from 
that time, they would contribute more to the 
downfal of the church, than all the writings, 
of all the unbelievers, from Frfederic, late 
King of Prussia, to the American Republi- 
can, Thomas Paine. The sin of simony in 
a private man, who pays a fair price for a 
profitable appointment, with his own money, 
honestly earned by virtuous industry, and ' 
does the duties of it, is as nothing when 
compared to the simony of him who buys a 
high and important station, greatly lucra- 
tive, with a corrupt vote and a base derc- 
£ c 2 • 
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liSion of those rights of patronage, which^ 
were intended to encourage merit only, and 
to prevent that very corruption which he 
feeds and cherishes, to gratify his own sor- 
did avarice and childish vanity. 

The bishops, in their charges^ are now 
sounding an alarm. They very justly af* 
firm, that the existence of Christianity is 
now in danger. They wisely urge the in- 
ferior clergy to the most vigilant activity* 
'Thus far they certainly do honor to the epis- 
copal funftion. But still, while the public 
SUSPECTS the bare possibility of^he bench' 
being, as Bp. Watson says, at the keck of 
the minister y they will consider all this zeal 
as litde better than that of Demetrius, who 
made silver shrines for Diana. 

When indeed we add to the probable ef- 
feft oi translations from a poorer to a rich- 
er bishopric, the holding of rich pluralities 
V)ttb bishopricks, under the name of coM- 
3IEND4MS, itis difficult not to think with 
Bishop Watson, that episcopal indepen- 
dence is endangered, and that we must look 
rather in cathedrals^ than in the House of 
Lords, for episcopal integrity. Conscien- 
tious dissenters are shocked, and libertines 
and infidels laugb^ when they view the 
bench, as if they were speftators o^a solemn 
mummery, or a mock-heroic farce. All 
this danger, offence, and reproach, might 
possibly be prevented, if translations axtfl 
commendams were utterly prohibited* 
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• ^ 

.. Sutj setting aside theeffe^ of translations, 
aad comraeDdams on the the state of reii-^ 
gion let us seriously consider them as they o» 
perate on the. increase of prerogative and the: 
spirit of despotism. These things influence 
not only those whp have attained mitres, but 
a numerous, tribe of expectants ; and those 
expe6lants posses^s the ear of the peo- 
i>LE. Is it reasonable to suppose that the 
dodtriniesof the pulpit will not, under these 
circumstances, be fashioned to the inclina-. 
tions of the minister? What can contribute/ 
more to diffuse the spirit of despotism, thaii; 
the employment of many thousand pulpits, 
at least once in each week, in obliquely 
preaching doftrines, that favor its preval- 
ence, under the sanction of divine au- 

XMORiTY? 

SECTION XXXVIII. 

That all Opposition to the Spirit of Des- 
potism should be conducted ivith the most 
scrupulous Regard to the existing Laws, 
and to the Preservation of public Peace 
and good Order. 

X HE frailty of human nature is one of 
tiie commonest of common-places. The 
wisest and best of men are desirous of pallU 
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ating their errors, by claiming a share, as 
WTEN, in human infirmity. One of the in- 
firmities most acknowledged and lamented 
is, a tendency to rush from one extreme to 
another ; a proncness to fall into a vice^ in 
the desire of escaping an error. Thus the 
detestation of despotism, and the love of li-' 
berty , both of them rational and laudable, 
have led many to faftious and violent con- 
duft, which neither the occasion justified, 
nor prudence would precipitately adopt, 
^ven if the occasion might appear to justify 
them. 

• From feflion and violence in the caiise of 
liberty, which tlisgrace the cause itself, and 
give advantage tb the favorers of arbitrary 
power, \ inqst anxiotnly dissuade all who 
love mankind and their country.- Faftion 
and violence are despotic in the extreme. 
They bring all evils of tyranny, without any 
consolation, but that they are usually tran- 
sient ; whtreas tyranny is durable. Tliey 
destroy themselves^ or are destroyed by, 
force in the hands of a superior power. In 
either case, much h lost to the cause of li- 
berty ; because the persons who have been 
betrayed by their passions into excesses, 
were probably sincere ; and if the)^ had been 
also discreet and moderate, would have been 
effeftual: as well as zealous promoters of the 
public good. It is certain, that very honest 
men are very apt to be betrayed into vio- 
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lenct hy their warmth of temper,. They 
mean good, and do ill. They become the 
instruments of dispassionate knaves; ^and are 
often led into extravagancies by the very 
party against w,hom they aft, in order th^l 
they may be exposed, and become obnox- 
ious to censm-e. 

Wisdom is gentle, deliberate, cautious^ 
Nothing violent is durable. 1 hope the lov^ 
crs of liberty will shew the sincerity of theii; 
attachment by the wisdon^ of their condu6):«: 
Tumultuary proceedings . alvvays exhibit 
some appearance of insanity. A blow struck 
v^ith blind volence may inflifi a wound or ai 
bruise, but it may fall in the wrong plate ; 
k may even injure the hand that gives it^ by 
its own ill-direcled force. 

Man being a reasonable creature, will al* 
ways submit to jea^on, if you give time for 
his passions to cool, and wait for the^ mi^llia 
tempora fandi^ the proper opportunities of 
addressing him. A few, in the great mass 
of mankind, may be corrupted, by views of 
interest, by expeflations of. preferment, by 
bribes, and by titles. But there are pot re* 
wards enough of this kind to corrupt ths 
whole body of any people. The great body 
of the people , will follow that which appears 
to them right, and just, and true. Let it he, 
clearly laid before them; and left for their 
calm consideration. If it should so happen, 
which is very unlikely, that tliey should not 
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adopt it^ after understanding it, and duly 
weighing its importance, then they must be 
left to the error of their ways. Si populus 
vult dectpi^ decipiatur. If the people will 
be deluded, they must be so. Force cannot 
eradicate error, though it may destroy life. 
Riot, tumult, turbulence may do great mis- 
ehief, but they carry no convidlion. 

Inflammatory language at popular meet- 
ings is to be avoided ; and, indeed/ ntulti- 
ludes of the lowest of the people are not to 
be wantonly convened. Without in the least 
impeaching their rights, it must be allowed 
that their pasions are too violent, when heat- 
ed T)y collision with each other, and their 
judgments too weak, when not previously 
mformed by reading and education, to a^ 
wisely when met in a large lx>dy, without au- 
thorised guides, and without stri6l regula- 
tion. A man who is a sincere patriot, and 
not a mere demagogue for sinister purposes, 
will be cautious of assembling crowds of the 
lowest of the people. Lord George Gor- 
don's unfortunate condufl has left a lasting 
lesson. He, I firmly believe, intended none 
of that mischief which ensued ; but tvho can 
say to the waves of a troubled sea, '* thus fat 
shall ye go, and no farther ?'* ' I know, and 
have already commented on, the advantage 
taken from those riots by the friends of high- 
prerogative doftrines, for disparaging the 
people at large, notwithstanding the people 
certainly had no concern in thsm. 
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Though decidedly a friend to the reform 
of the House of Commons, 1 cannot agree 
with the Duke, of Richmond in the propriety 
of universal suffrage. I tliink his idea per- 
fe<Slly Utopian. Sir Thomas More never 
wrote any thing more visionary in his cele- 
brated, fi^lion ; Sir Robert Filmer nothing 
more adverse to real liberty. Universaf 
suffra'gei I fear, would cause universal con- 
fusion; and the finends of mankind would 
he inclined to fly for temporary refuge even 
to .the throne of a. despot. Persons in a 
state of servitude could never be expelled 
to give a free vote ; and vagabonds and pau- 
pers • would use their liberty far n cloki of 
maliciou€fjess. 1 wish the right of suffrage 
to be extended as far as it possibly can^ 
without endangering public ord^er and tran- 
quility ; but extreme ignorance and ex- 
treme penury cannot with prudence be trust- 
ed with a power which both requires Jtnow* 
Udge and commands property. 

JBut whatever politicians may determine 
upon this point, I think it certain, that de- 
bates upon it cannot be held in very large 
assemblies^ into which, not only the lowest 
but the vilest of mankind are allowed ad^ 
mission, and all the privileges of counsels 
lors, de summa rerum^ on matters of the 
highest importance, without extreme daut 
gcr of violating law, and disturbing that, 
order which is necessary to comfort and sct 
cyrity. " 
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I wish, therefore, that all preliminary con- 
sultation on this pointy and all points liLe 
this, may be conduced by writings by ap- 
peals to reason in the closet^ and that a con- 
siderable time may be allowed to cool all in. 
temperate heats; and give solidity to the 
materials of the intended repair. At coun» 
*ty meetings . or associations, I would have 
the civil power in fiill force ; but never the 
military. The staff of the constable: should 
be more coercive than. the sabre of the dra. 
goon ; for the constitution admits the one 
as its own, but c^tainly looks at the other 
with horror, Eyery tumult, produ£kive of 
mischief, gives the friends of arbitrary pow- 
er an opportunity for introducing the mili- 
tary, of arguing a^^mst bM popu/ar inter- 
ference in that very government which the 
people support by their industry, and which, 
according to the law of God, nature, and 
reason, they have a right to control by their 
supreme authority. There may be cases of 
the last necessity, which 1 shudder to think 
of, in which nothing but the power of the 
people, aOiing by force, can maintain or re- 
cover their usuq^ed rights. Such must oc- 
cur but seldom. May our country nev^r 
experience them ! 

There can be no good reason assigned 
why government should not be, like eve- 
ry thing else, continually advancing to all 
the pcrfe^ion of which it is capable. In- 
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deed, as the happiness of mtokit>d'^epends 
inore upon well-regulated and vrell-adminis- 
tered government, than on any thing subor- 
tTinate in life or in arts,' there is every reason 
for bestowing all the time which every pass- 
ing generation can bestow, in bringinggov- 
fernment to its utmost point of attainabte 
perfcftion. It is the business and the duty 
t)f those who now live, as they value their 
own happiness and the happiness of their 
posterity, t6 labor in the reform of abnses, 
and the farther improvement of every im^ 
provable advantage. Would any man be 
listened to with patience who should say, 
that any useful art or manufadlure ought 
not to be improved by ingenious projeftors, 
because it does tolerably in its present state, 
-satisfies those who are ignorantof the excel- 
lence of which Jt is susceptible, and cannot 
*be altered, even for the better without caus- 
ing some trouble^ for a time^ among those 
Svho have been accustomed to the present 
imperfeft and erroneous methods of con- 
du6ling it ? No ; encouragements are held 
out'for improvement in all arts and scien- 
ces, conducive to the .comfort and accom- 
modation of human life. What, then, in 
the first art, the art of diffusing happiness 
throughout najfcions, shall he who attempts 
improvement be stigmatized as an innova- 
tor, prosecuted as a seditious intermeddler, 
and persecuted with the resentment of thoic 

Ff 
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who fifid their advantage in the continuance 
of error, and the diffusion of abuse and corr 
ruption ? However courtiers may patronize 
$illy establishments, which claim a prescrip- 
live right to X^l^y* inutility, and even mis- 
chievous consequences, the common sense 
of mankind will revolt against them, join in 
demanding reform, and in saying of old cus- 
toms, when become nuisances by alteration 
x>f circumstances^ that instead of being sanc- 
tified bjr long duration, ihey are now more 
honored in we breach than the obseroance^ 
But let the r^ormation be gentle, though 
firm ; wise, though bold ; lenient to per- 
sons erring, though severe against error. Let 
hernot alarm the friends of liberty by sud* 
den violence, but invite all to the cause of 
truth and justice, by shewing that she is her- 
«elf guarded, not only by truth and justice, 
but by MERCY. Let us shew ourselves, in 
Becking political reformation, what we pro* 
fess to be, a nation of Christians, if not phi- 
losophers; and l^t not a groan be heard 
amid the acclamations of triumphant liberty, 
nor one drop of blood sadden the glorious 
viftory of philosophy and Christianity over 

?RXD£. 
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SECTION XXXIX. 

The Christian Religion favorable to Ci'oil 
Liberty^ and^ likewise to EquALixr 
rightly understood. 



Y< 



OU seldom meet with infidelity in a 
cottage. You find evil and misery there, as 
in palaces ; but you do not find infidelity. 
The poor love the name and religion x)f Je- 
,su8 Christ, And they have reason to love 
them, if they only consider the obligations 
Jthey are under to them for worldly comfort, 
for liberty, for instruction, for a due consi- 
4|eration in civil society. 

The rights of man, to mention which is 
almost criminal in the eyes of despotical sy- 
eophants, are plainly and irresistibly estab- 
Ush^d in the gospel. There is no doubt but 
that all his creatures are dear to the Creator 
^nd Redeemer ; but yet, from motives of 
mercy and compassion, there is an evident 
predile£\ion for the pooe, manifested in our 
Saviour^s preaching and ministry. Thesie 
iare very striking words : *' The blind re- 
ceive their sight, and the lame walk ; the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear ; the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
gospel preached to them^\ The instruc- 
tion, the consolation, the enlightening of the 
POOH, are placed with the greatest of his 
miracles, the resuscitation of extinguished 
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life. Who, indeed, did troublethemselves 
to care for the poor ^ till J^sus Christ set 
die glorious example ? It was a miraculous 
thing, in the^ye of the world, that a divine 
teacher should address himself particularly 
to those who could not reward him with a 
worldly recompence ! But he came* to des- 
troy that inequality among mankind, which 
enabled the rich and great to treat the poor 
as beasts of burden. He himself chose the 
condition of poverty, to shew the rich and 
proud of how little estimation are the trifles 
they doat upon, in the eye of him who made 
them, and who can destroy them at his plea* 
mire. 

Let us hear him open his divine commis* 
sion. The words are very comfortable, 
especially after reading the histories of the 
tyrants who have bruised mankind with 
their rods of iron. We find them in the 
fourth chapter of St. Luke. 

** Jnd there was delivered unto him ibt 

' hook of the prophet Esaias ; and when hi 
bad opened the booky he found the piaci 

wherein it was written. 

" THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD IS UPON ME, BECAUSB 
HE HATH APPOINTED ME TO PREi^CH THE GOSPEL 
TO THE POOR: HE HATH SENT ME TO HEAl THB 
BROKENHEARTED, TO PREACH DELIVERANCE TO 
THE CAPTIVES, AND RECOVERY OF SIGHT TaTHB 
BLIND ; TO SET AT LIBERTY THEMTHATARE B&UIS- 
»D, 
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«• TO PKEACH THE ACCEPTABLE YEAR OF THE 
LORD. . 

" And he closed the book, and he gave it 
agaui to tl>e minister, and sat down, and the 
^yes of all them that were in the synagogue 
were fastened on him. 

*^ And he began to say unta them, Thi» 
day is die scripture fulfilled in your cars. 

*' And all bare him witness, and wonder- 
ed' at the gracious words which proceeded 
out of his mouth : and they said, Is not 
THIS Joseph's son ? 

' ..tiAnd soon after, *' All they in the sy- 
imgogue were filled with wrath, and rose up, 
and thrust him out of the city, and led him 
inito the brow of the hill, (whereon their 
city was built), that they might cast him 
down headlong." . 

Thus their arhtocraticaiiirejixdkceB pre- 
vailed over the first strong feelings of gratii. 
tude and grace. The spirit of aristocracy 
displayed itself here in its genuine colors ; 
in pride, cruelly, and violence. Many of the 
scribes (the lawyers) and pharisees were 
probably in the synagogue, and their influ- 
ence soon prevailed o^i the people id shew 
their impotent malice against their best 
friend and benefaftor. In all ages; some- 
thing of the same kind is observable. Tlie 
proud supporters of tyranny, in which they 
hope to partake, have always vised false 
alarms, false plots, cunningly-contrivednick- 
rf2 
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names and watchwords, to set the unthmk- - 
ing people against those who were promot- 
ing their greatest good. 

When Christ began to preach, we read, 
in the seventh chapter of St« Luke, that the 
multitude and the publicans heard him ; but 
die scribes and the pbarisees rejected the 
counsel of God towards them. They, like 
all persons of similar temper and rank, flou- 
rishing by abuses, could not bear innova- 
tion. 

The most powerful argument they used 
against him was this question :....Have 

ANY OF THE RULERS AND THE PHARISEES 

BELIEVED IN HIM ? In modcm times the 
^estion would have been, Have any persons 
of &shion and distinQion given coimtenance 
to him? Does my lord.., .or my lady.... or 
Sir Harry go to hear him preach ?....Or is 
ht somebody whom nobody knows ?....Such 
is the language of the spirit of despotism, in 
all times and countries. 
' Three hundred yeart elapsfed, in conse- 
quence of these prejudices, before the gos- 
•pel was recognized and received at cottrt. 
And I am sorry to say that the court soon 
corrupted its simplicity. The pride of life, 
always prevalent among those who assume 
to themselves good things enough to sup- 
port and comfort thousands of individuals 
equally deserving, could never brook the 
do^ftrines of Christ, which favored liberty 
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^fld equality. It therefore seduced the chris- 
tians to a participation of power and gran- 
deur ; and the poor, with their rights, ^vere 
often forgotten, in the most splendid periods 
of eclesiastical prosperity. Many nominal 
Christians have been, and are, as aristocrat- 
ical as Herod and the chief priests and pha- 
risees of Judea. 

But the authority of Jesus Christ himself 
must have more weight with Christians,^ than 
all the pomp and parade of the most absolute 
despots in Europe, at the head of the finest 
troops in the universe. He taught us, when 
we pray, to say, Our Father. This alone 
is sufficient to establish, on an immoveable 
basis, the equality of human beings. All 
tkre bound to call upon and consider God ^s 
their Father, if tliey are Christians ? and, as 
there are no rights of primogeniture in hea- 
ven, all are equal brothers and sisters, co- 
heirs, if they do not forfeit their hopes, of a 
blessed immortality. But these are clodtrines 
which the great and proud cannot admit. 
This \vt>rld is theirs, and they cannot boar 
tliat the beggar, the servant, the slav«, should 
be their equal. We can hardly suppose, in 
imagination, the JEmpress of Russia, the 
King of Prussia, tl>e Emperor of Germany, 
or any grandee with a riband, a garter^ or a 
star, kneeling down, and from his heart ac- 
knowledging, in his prayer^ a poor private 
in a marching regiment, a poor wretch in a 
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work-house, or the servant that rides be. 
hind his carriage, a brother. So void of 
reason and religion is a poor helpless moital, 
when drest in a little brief authority by the 
folly of those who.submit to be trampled un- 
der foot by their equal , a man born of a wo- 
man, like themselves, and doomed like them- 
selves after strutting on tl\e stage a few 
years, to the grave. Our Savioiir, with a 
wisdom far above all the riefinement of phi- 
losophy, frequently inculcated the vanity of 
riches and power, and the real pre-eminence 
of virtue. 

And what say the apos^tles ? Do they fla- 
vor those who usurp an unnatural and unrea- 
sonable power over their fellow- mortals, for 
the sake of gratifying their:own sclfisli vani- 
ty and avarice ? Let us h^ar them. 

St. Paul, in the first chapter of th^ First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, says, '* You see 
your calling, brethren, how that not many 
wise men after the flesh, (worldly-wise 
men,) not many mighty not many noble are 
called." 

In the second chapter of the Epistle of 
St. James, we read, 

" Has not God chosen the poor of this 
world to be heirs of his kingdom?'* To 
which is added, 

" The rich men blaspheme that worthy 
name by which ye are called." 

These passages afford a very strong argu- 
ment of the truth and divinity of the chris- 
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tian religion, for they coiH-ain the tery doc- 
h'Hies which were foretold several hundred 
years before tl>e appearance of Chrislianity. 
Isaiah, in his' twenty-ninth chapter, speak- 
ing of the gospel, and its do6:rines and ef^ 
fe&s, expresrfy says, 

. :*' The me^k s^hall increase their joy in 
the Lord; and the poor among mei^ 

iB^HALI. REJOIC^^E IN THE Hoj:.Y OnE O? 
ISAAEX*" 

The inference I wonld draw from all that 
has preceded, is, that the middle ranks and 
the poor, that is the great majority of man« 
kind, diould place a due value on the gospel, 
ftat only for its religious, but also its civil 
$nd political advantages. It is the grakh 
CHARTER OF THEIR FREEDOM, their inde- 
pendence, their equality. All the subtilty of 
lawyers, all the sophistry of ministerial 
orators, all the power of all the despots and 
aristocrats in the world, cannot annihilate 
Rioi^Ts, given, indeed by Nature y bul' 
plainly confirmed by the GaspeL The words 
already cited, are too clear and explicit to 
admit of misconstru6lion. Jesus Christ 
ckme to put an end to unjust inequality in 
this world, while he revealed the prospeft 
of ianother, where the wicked cease from 
troubling^ and the %veafy are at rest. O 
ye people, give not the tyrants such an ad- 
vantage as to part with your gospel. Pre- 
serve it, watch over it, as the pearl of great 
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price. It is your security for present and 
future felicity. Other Herods, other Neros 
may arise, who will rejoice to see you vq- 
luntorily renounce a system which militates 
against their diabolical rule ; rejoice to see 
you give up that which all the persecution of 
liie antient Herods and Neros in vain at- 
tempted to abolish by shedding blood. 

I think it may be depended on as indisput- 
able, that men who endeavor to suppress 
all works in favor of truth*, liberty, and the 
happiness of the middle and poor classes of 
the people, would, if they had lived about 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety- five 
years ago, have joined with the high priests 
and rulers to crucify Jesus Christ..... 
They would have prosecuted and persecuted 
him for sedition and high treason. They 
would have despised and rejefled the friend 
of Lazarus; and taken the part of Dives, 
even in hell. The spirit of pride is of the 
devil, and those who are aftuated by that 
spirit, in all their conduct, would have fallen 
down and worshipped him if he would 
have put them on the pinnacle of the temple, 
and promised them the kingdoms o£ the 
world, and the glory of them. 

♦ *• Th^ make a man an offender fn a word." 

Isaiah, xxix. sx. 
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SECTION XL. 

The Pride wbicb produces, the Spirit of 
Despotism conspicuous e^oenon the Tombr 
stone. It might be treated with total 
Neglect^ if it did not4end to the Oppres-^ 
sion of the Poor^ and to Bloodshed and 
Plunder. 
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'EATH is the great teacher and cen- 
sor of human vanity ; but even death cannot 
repress the pride of aristocracy, or the in- 
i^olence of riches, endeavoring to make 
wealth and grandei^r triumph over the law 
of nature, and outshine others even from the 
coffiu and the grave* If we look into the 
churches and church^yards, we see the most 
insignificant of mankind honored with the 
most magnificent monuments of marble, the 
proudest trophies, sculptured urns, a flat- 
tering inscription, and a gilded lie. The 
walls of the san^uary are hung with banners, 
escutcheons, helmets, and spurs, which dis.-' 
play the emptiness of that pre-eminence 
which they are intended to emblazon. The 
poor body, which all this pahit and finery 
attends, lies mouldering in the vault; and 
give it but a tongue to speak, would ex- 
claim, at the gaudy sight, '' Vanity ofvanir 
ties ! Mock not my humiliated condition 
witjb t}ie contemptible pageantry that niisr 
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guided my feet from the path of reason and 
happiness, during my mortal existence.'* 
The only means of being honorably distin- 
guished, is to promote most effcftually the 
general happiness, of human nature, and to 
seek private good in public beneficence^ 

The spirit of despotism is remarkably 
visible in the mausoleum. There are families 
who seem to think that their precious bones 
would be contaminated, even if deposited 
in the consecrated cemeteries of the church 
where plcbelanis sleep, and therefore they 
ereft proud temples in their private domains, 
where their fathers may rot in state, unap- 
proached by the vulgar. If they were il- 
iustrious inventors of arts and benefaftors 
to mtokind, the distirtftion might be a just 
compliment to their memory, and a useful 
incentive to emulation. But the persons 
thus magnificently interred are^ usually the 
Tnost insignificant of the human race ; whose 
very names would hot be known a year after 
<heir decease if they were not deeply engrav- 
en on the marble. 

Many an alderman notoriousfor the mean, 
est avarice, as little distinguished for bene- 
ficence as abilities, is decorated with the 
most sumptuous memorials which iht stone- 
cutter can raise for money ; while Milton 
the glory of the nation^ a man elevated, above 
the rank of common humanity, had no mo- 
tiumental marble. But all that the herald's 
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<]|fiGe can cffcS, all that can b^ done by 
painting, gilding, and marble, cannot enno^ 
blc the greatest favorite of a court, the most 
successful adventurer in the East Indies, or 
the most opulent contraftor and money-lend- 
er, lik^ a Paradise Lost. The nabobs find 
their influence cannot secure the esteem of a 
few contemporaries, though it may com- 
mand their votes, much less of whole na- 
tions, and of late posterity. Money, the 
only god which worldings worship, loses its 
omnipotence after the death of its possessor ; 
and even the inheritor often despises the 
man who acquired it. The undertaker, the 
escutcheon painter, and the sculptor, are 
however employed to keep up the false pa- 
geantry of insignificant opulence ; and a 
hearse, covered over with coats of arms, is 
used for the purpose of impressing the vul- 
gar with a veneration for rank and riches 
vi^hile, in the minds of men of sense, it ex^ 
cites ridicule, and converts a funeral into a 
farce. .* , 

Indeed the empty parade of pride, and the 
self-importance of despotism itself, might 
furnish a laughable entertainment, if it were 
not produaive of mischief, misery,- and 
bloodslied. To support the vanity, exclu- 
sive privileges, and high pretensions of those 
who have little personal merit or services to 
recommend them to society, it is necessary 
to have rec&urse to military force and cor- 
eg 
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ruption. A system of terror and coercion 
can alone keep down the people and compel 
' a tame acquiescence under usurped power, 
abused for the purposes of oppression. 

Standing armies are therefore the glory 
and delight of all who are afluated by the 
spirit of despotism. They would have no 
great objeftion to military government and 
martial law, while power is in their own 
hands, or in the hands of their patrons. The 
implicit submisson of an army, the doctrine, 
which the military system favors, that men 
in subaltern stations are to a6V as th'^y are 
bidden, and never to deliberate on the pro- 
priety of the command, is perfe6lly conge- 
nial with the spirit of despotism. The glit«» 
ter, the pomp, the parade and ostentation of 
war are also highly pleasing to minds that 
prefer splendor and pageantry to solid and 
substantial comfort. The happiness, which 
must ever depend on the tranquility of the 
people, is little fegarded, when set in com- 
petition with the gratification of personal 
vanity. Plumes, lace, shining arms, and 
other habiliments of war, set off the person 
to great advantage ; and as to the wretches 
who are slain or wounded, plunged into cap- 
tivity and disease, in order to support this 
finery, are they not paid for it ? Besides, 
they are, for the most part, in the lowest 
class, and those whom nobody knows. 

Such is the love of standing armies, in 
some countries, that attempts are made tq 
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render even the national militia little differ* 
ent from a standing army. This circum- 
stance alone is a symptom of the spirit of 
despotism. A militia of mercenary sub- 
stitutes, under officers entirely devoted to a 
minister, must add greatly to a standing 
army, from which, in faft, it would differ 
only in name. Should the people bfe entire. 
]y disarmed, and scarcely a musket and bay- 
<met in the country but under the manage- 
ment of a minister, through the agency of 
servile lords lieutenants and venal magis- 
trates, what defence would remain, in extre^ 
mities, either for the king or the people ? 

The love of pomp and finery, though ri- 
diculous in itself, may thus become injuri* 
ous to liberty, and therefore to happiness, 
by increasing the military order in the time 
of peace, and when ministerial arts have 
contributed to render that order devoted to 
purposes of selfish aggrandizement or bo- 
rough>influenc€. Minds, capable of being 
captivated with the silly parade of war, arc 
^f too soft a texture to grasp the manly prin- 
ciples of true patriotism. They will usual- 
ly prefer the favor of a court, which has ma« 
ny shining ornaments to bestow, to the es- 
teem of the people. A heart deeply infeft- 
cd with the spirit of despotism, despise^ the 
people too much to be in the least solicitous 
to obtain popular applause. Praise is but 
l>reath ; and often, like the wind, veers about. 
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inconstantly; andcertainly will desert a maity' 
who has ^deserted the virtuous and benevo- 
lent condufl which first excited it. But 
ribands, stars, garters, places, pensions, usu- 
ally last for life ; and titles descend to the 
latest posterity. Honor, once gained by rojal 
smiles, is a part of the family goods and 
chattels, and goes down, from generation 
to generation, without reqt^uring to the day 
of doom, any painful exertion, any merito^ 
a'ious services, but leaving its happy pos- 
sessors to the free enjoyment of idleness and 
luxury* No wonder, therefore, that where 
the selfish spirit of despotism prevails, a, 
bauble bestowed by a court shall outweigh 
a whole people^s plaudits. A coat of arms 
makes a' figure on the escutcheon and the 
tombstone; but not a scrap of gilded and 
painted silk.. ..not eyen^t bhcdj band^ can 
be bestowed by the most cordial esteenob of 
the low multitude. 

Heraldry itself^ though a childish^is a 
harmless vanity ; but, as* conducing very 
much to the spirit of despotism, it becomes 
not only ridiculous, but mischievous. It 
makes a distin^ion, on which men plume 
themselves, without merit and without ser- 
vices. Satisfied with such a d5stin6lion, they 
will be less inclined to acquire merit and 
to render services* They can inherit a coat 
, of arms ; or they can buy one ^ or, which is 
more compendious stilj, they can borrow or 
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invent one. It is enough, that they are se- 
parated from the canaille. The coach, the 
hall, the church, is crowded with their at^ 
chievments ; there is no occasion for ardu- 
ous exertion. They are now raised above 
the vulgar. The work is done. Their name 
is up J they may slumber in the repose of 
useless insignificance, or move in the rest- 
lessness of jnischievous activity. The coat 
of arms is at once a shield for folly, and a 
banner in the triumph of pride. 

But both pride and foUv should be permit- 
fed forme to enjoy their baubles unmolest- 
ed, if they did not lead to cruelty. But 
pride and folly are the causes of war ; and 
therefore I hate them fi om my soul. They 
glory in deatxuclion; and among the most 
frequent ornaments, even of our churches, 
(the very houses of peace), arc hung up on 
high trophies of war. Dead men (them- 
selves subdued by the universal conqueror) 
ar^ represented, by their surviving friends, 
as rejoicing, even in their graves, in the ira* 
plementsof man-slaughter. Helmets, swords^ 
and blood-stained flags hang over the grave, 
together with the escutcheons and marbte 
monuments, emblematical of human feroci- 
ty ; of those a(?tions and passions which 
Christianity repudiates ; for as well might 
oil and vinegar coalesce, as War and Chris- 
tianity. 

c ga 
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Spirit of Despotism ! I would laugh at aff 
thy extravagancies, thy solemn mummery, 
thy baby baubles, thy airs of insolence, thy 
finery and frippery, thy impotent insults 
over virtue, genius, and all personal merit, 
thy strutting, self-pleasing mein and lan- 
guage ! I would consider them all with the 
eye of a Democritus, as affording a constant 
farce, an inexhaustable fund of merriment, 
did they not lead to the malevolent passions,, 
which, in their effefts, forge chains for men 
born free, plunder the poorof their property^ 
ipd shed the blood of innocence. 
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€ O N C L U SI O Nv 

O meBbrate the condition of humane 
nature, can be the only rational end of go- 
vernment. It Cannot be designed to fevor 
one description of men, a minoritt oF 
men, at the expence of all others ; who, hav- 
ing received life from him who alone can 
give it, received at the same time a right to 
enjoy it in liberty and security. This was 
the charter of God and nature; which no' 
mortal, however elevated by conquest or in- 
heritance, can annul or violate without im- 
Igifety; AH government which makes not: 
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tfie advancement of human happiness » and; 
the comfort of the individuals who are sub- 
jeft to its controul, the prime purpose of 
its operations, partakes of despotism : and 
I have always thought that, in governmentsr 
which boast of a free constitution, the viewSt,. 
even of statesmen and politicians who es- 
poused the cause of liberty, have been too 
circumscribed. They have been attached 
to names and families. They seem not tO' 
have opened either their eyes orheartstoob- 
je6ls truly great, and affeftions sincerely ca- 
tholic and philanthropic. J hate to hear pub- 
lic men, who certainly can have no right ta 
their pre-eminence but for the public good, 
professing themselves of the Rockingham. 
Party, the Shelbume Party, the Portland 
Party, and appearing to forget, in their zeat 
for a few distinguished houses, the great 
mass of the People, the Party of human 
Bature. The majority of men are poor and 
obscure. To them all party attachments to^ 
names and families, little known as public 
benefa6lors, must appear at once absurd and 
injurious^ They are the persons who stand 
in most need of prote6tion and assistance 
from the powerful. The rich under all go* 
vernments, have a thousand means of pro- 
curing cither comfort or defence^ It is the 
mass, the poor and middling ranks, un- 
known to, and unknowing courts or kings,, 
who require all the alleviation which. nien> 
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enlightened by knowledge, furnished with 
opulence, elevated by rank, can afford to 
lessen the natural evils of life, aggravated by 
the moral and artificial. Government pos* 
sesses the power of alleviating, and some- 
times of removing, that mors! and physical 
evil which embitters existence. How de- 
plorable, when government becomes so per- 
verted, as to increase the evil it was design- 
. ed to cure. Yet this has been, and is now 
the case on a great part of the globe ; inso- 
much that the learned and judicious Drr 
Frideaux, whose integrity is as well known 
as his ability, used to say, *^ That it was a 
doubt with him, whether the benefit which 
the world receives from government, was 
sufficient to make amends for the calamities 
which it suffers from the follies, mistakes, 
and maladministration of those who man- 
age it."" 

When it is considered how little the most 
boasted governments have been able or in- 
clined to prevent the greatest calamity of the 
world, the frequent recurrence of war, it is 
natural to conclude, that there has been 
some radical defeat or error in all govern- 
ment, hitherto instituted on the face of the 
earth. Fiolence may be used where there 
is no government. Governments pretend 
to direft human affairs by reason ; but war 
is a derelidlion of reason, a renunciation of 
all that refines and improves human nature. 
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and an appeal to brute force. Man descends 
*from the heights to which philosophers and 
kgislators had raised him in society ; takes 
the sword, and surpasses the beasts of the 
♦forest in ferocity. Yet, so far from thinking 
himself culpable, he deems his destni6live 
employment the most honorable of all hu- 
man occupations, because governments have 
politiGally contrived to throw a glossy man- 
:ile, coviered with tinsel and span^es, over 
-the; horrors of bloodshed and devastation*... 
If governments with all their riches anclr 
^ower, all their vaunted arts and sciences^ 
all the mysterious policy of cabinets, all the 
wisdom and eloquence of deliberating sen- 
ates, are unable Xq preserve the bfessing of 
ptucc^ uninterrupted, during the short space 
of twenty years together, they must be 
, dreadfully faulty, either in their constitution 
or their administration* In what consists 
the fault ? I think in the selfish spirit of des« 
yotism, pursuing the sordid or vain-glorious 
purposes of the governors, with little regard 
to the real, substantial happiness of the go- 
Yerned. Despotism, in some mode or de^ 
gree, has transformed the shepherds of the 
flock into wolves ? has appropriated the 
fleeces, shed the blood of the innoxious ani- 
mals, tore down the fences of the sheepfold, 
and laid waste the pasture. 

Where is the government that has distri- 
buted property so equitablj^ as that none ta 
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whom existence has been given should want 
the necessaries of existence ; and where 
helpless age and infirmity, as well as help* 
less in&ncy, should find a pillar to repose on, 
and plenty to nourish it, without supplicat- 
ing a MAN, equal by nature, for the cold 
scanty relief of eleemosynary charity ? The 
truth is, power gradually engrosses proper- 
ty ; and the selfish spirit of despotism is 
ever striving to appropriate all the good, of 
every kind, which the earth is able to pro- 
duce* 

The troth is, national giory^ ih^ trap-- 
pings of a court, the parade of armies, the 
finery of external appearance, have been the 
silly objefts of state solicitude ; while m ak 
was left to bewail, in the recesses of waat 
and obscurity, that his mother had brought 
him into a world of woe, without means of 
comfort or support,, with little other pros- 
per thaq to labor without ceasing, to fight 
those who never injured him,>§nd to die pre- 
maturely, ^unknown and unlamented. All 
iiis wretchedness has been aggravated by the 
insults of unfeeling pride ; th« neglect of 
aristocratic grandeur, which, under the spi- 
rit of despotism, mocked by the- false pa- 
geantry of life, those w^ho were doomed to 
kel its real misery. The vain pomp and 
glory of the world, held out the finger of 
scorn to that wretchedness which itself con- 
tributed, to create^ and wwld ^ot relieve^ 
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Three s€ore years and ten, and those 
often full of labor and. sorrow, constitute 
the space allotted to the life of man in a 
venerable volume, full of beauty as well as 
instruction, and worthy of great attention 
independently of the high authority attribut- 
ed to it by the religion established by the 
laws of this country. Few and evil are our 
days, even when they proceed to their natu- 
ral extent, and are attended with the com- 
mon portion of health and prosperity. Yet, 
as if a superfluity of years and happiness 
were lavished on men, the chief business of 
the greatest part of governments on the 
whole earth has been to abbreviate life, to 
poison and embitter its sweetest pleasures, 
andaddnewpungencytoitsanguish. Yet see 
the Mse glitter of happiness, the pomp and 
parade which such governments assume; 
observe the gravity and insolence of superi* 
ority which their ministers, their statesmen, 
and their warriors, assume, and you would 
imagine them a commissioned regency, 
lord lieutenants sent by Heaven to rule this 
lower world, and to re^ify all disorders 
which had escaped the vigilance of the 
Deity, The time has been when they have 
adlually claimed'the title of God's vicege- 
rents, and have been literally worshipped as 
gods by the servile crew of courtiers ; mei> 
gradually bowed down by despotism from 
the ereCl port of native dignity^ and driven 
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by fiear to crouch under the most degradiiig 
of all superstition, the political idolatry of «t 
' base feliowrcreature* 

After all the language of court adulation, 
the praises of poets and orators, the statues 
and monuments ere6ted to their fame, the 
malignant consequences of their actions - 
prove them to have been no other than con^ 
spirators against the improvement and hap^ 
piness of the human race. ' What were jtheir , 
means of conducing their governments, of 
exercising tlus office of Heaven's viceger- 
ents ? Crafty, dishonest arts, oppression, ex^ 
tortipn, and above all fire and sword. 
They dared to ape the thunder and lightning 
ofHeaven, and, assisted by the machinatipns 
of the Grand Adversary of man, rendered 
their imitative contrivances for de§tru6tioa - 
more terrible and deadly than the original* 
Their imperial robe derived its deep crim* 
son color from human blood ; and the gold • 
and diamonds of their diadems Were accu- 
mulated treasures wrung from the famished 
bowels of the p&or^ born only to toil for 
others, to be robbed, to be wounded, to 
be trodden under foot and forgotten in aa 
early grave. How few, in comparison, have 
reached the age of three score and ten, and 
yet, in the midst of youth and health, their 
days have been full of labor and sorrow. 
Heaven's vicegerents seldom bestowed a 
thought upon them, except Mfhen it was nci^ 
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oessary either to inveigle or to force them td 
take the sword and march to slaughten 
Where God caused the sun to shine gaily, 
and scattered plenty ov^r the land, his vice- 
gerents diffused famine and solitude. The 
valley which laughed with corn, they wa- 
tered with the tear of artificial hunger and 
distress ; the plahi that was bright with ver- 
dure, and gay with flowrets, they dyed red 
with gore. They operated <mi the world as 
the blast of an east wind, as a pestilence, as 
a deluge, as a conflagration. And have they 
yet ceased from the earth ? Cast your eyes 
over the plains of Russia^ Poland, a great 
part of Europe, the wilds of Africa, and the 
gardens of Asia, European despotism has 
united with oriental, to unparadise the pro- 
vinces of India. 

Thus, if God, inhis widdom, has thought 
fit to allot us ayjfw eviis for the purpose of 
^iiscipline, the great ok es of the world 
have endeavored to make the wboie of life 
ain evil to the despised and neglected mil- 
1. 1 o N . The world is now old, ^d may pro- 
fit by the lessons of Experience. She has 
decisively declared, that despotism is the 
grand source of human miirfortune, the Pan- 
dora's box out of which every curse has is- 
sued, and scarcely left even Hope behind. 
Dcspotism,4n its extreme, is fatal to human 
happiness, and, in all its degrees and modifi- 
^cations, injurious* The spirk of it ought 
H h 
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therefore to be suppressed on the first and 
slightest appearance. It shoukl be the en- 
deavor of every good man, pro virilij as far 
as his best abilities will extend, to extirpate 
til arbitrary government from the globe. It 
shoukl be swept front the earth, or trampled 
under foot, from China to Penu But no 
power is capable of crushing the Hydra, less 
than the Herculean arm of a whole people, 

' I lay it down as an incontrovertible axiom, 
that all who are born into the ^t^orld have a 
right to be as happy in it as the unavoidable 
evils of nature, and their own disordered pas- 
sions, will allow. The grand objedl of all 
good government, of all government that is 
not an usurpation, mtist be to promote this 
Jbappiness, te assist every individual in its 
attainment and security. A government 
chiefly anxious' about ^h& emoluments: of 
office, chiefly employed in atiginenting^ its 
own power and aggrandizing itsob^qiiious 
instruments, while it neglefls the comfort 
and^ safety of individuals in middle or low 
life, is despotic and a nuis^Oice. It is found- 
ed on fplly as vvell as wickedness, a^d like 
the freaks of insanity, deals mischief and 
misery around, without being able to ascer- 
jtain or limit its extei^t and duration. If it 
should not be punished as criminal, let it be 
coerced as dangerous. Let the strait waist* 
poat be applied ; but let ]Mf£N, judging fe^; 
low paep^ always spare the axe. 
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For what rationnl purpose could we enter 
into life ? To vex, torment, and slay each 
other \vith the sword ? To be and to make 
niiserablc ? No, by the sweet mercy of Hea- 
ven ! I firnjly believe, that the great Kmg 
of Kings» intended every son and daughter 
of Adam to be as happy as the eternal laws 
of Nature, mider his control, p^mit them 
to be in this sublunary state. Execrated 
and exploded be all those politics, with Ma- 
chiavel,. or the Evil Being, their author, 
'which introduce systems of government and 
manners among the great, inconsistent with 
the happiness of the majority. .Mustre^l 
tragedies be forever a£ling on the stage of 
human life ? Must men go on forever to be 
tormentors and executioners of men ? Is the 
world never to profit by the experience of 
sges ? Must mot even attempts be made to 
improve the happiness* of life, to improve 
govemnient, though all arts and sciences 
are encouraged in their progress to perfeC- 
tion ? Must the grand art, the sublimest 
science, that of meliorating the condition of 
human nature, be stationary ? No ; forbid 
it reason, virtue, benevolence, religion ! 
Let the world be made more and more com* 
fbrtable, to all who are allowed the gloriow 
privilege of seeing the sun and breathing the 
liberal air. Our forefathers were duped by 
priests and despots, and, through the timi- 
liiiy of aupetstitioa and the blindness of ig- 
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norancc, submitted to be made artificially 
miserable. Let us explode tRat folly which 
we see ; and let every mortal under the cope 
of heaven enjoy existence, as long as nature 
tvill allow the feast to continue, without any 
Testraints on liberty but such as the majori*- 
ty of uncorrupted guests unite in agrieeing 
to be salutary, and therefore conducive to 
the general festivity.. Men are too seriaus 
in pursuing toys, money, titles, stars, rib- 
ands, triumphs, any thing^ that gives a mo- 
mentary distin^lion^ and gratifies an unman- 
ly pride. They have embraced a cloud for 
a goddess. Let them dispel the mist, rais- 
jpd by false policy and cruel despotism. Let 
them at last distinguish real good, from 
Us delusive appearance. Let them value du» 
ly, and pursue diligently, solid comfort, 
health, cheerfulness, contentment, univer- 
sal benevolence, and learn to relish the 
!iweetst>f nature and simplicity.^ They will 
then see happiness in something besides the 
possession oigold; besides those external 
marks of superiority which raise them to 
notice, and distinguish them from their equafei 
lyithout a difference. Strife and wars will 
cease, when men perceive that their highest 
happiness is most easily attainable in a state 
of contented tranquility ; their guide, nature^ 
and their guard, innocence. 
< The principal obje6ls of allratiohal govern* 
ment, such as is intended to promote huiaaa 
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fcappmeSs, are two ; to prescrVe pen^e^ and 
to uifTuse plenty. Such government will 
seldom tax the necessaries of lifev It will 
a void wars; and, by su ch humane and wise 
policy, render tas^s on necessaties totally 
superfluous. Taxes on necessaries zxt usti* 
ally caused by war. The poor, however^ 
are not easily excited to insurreftion. It is a 
"^l)ase ca;lumny which accuses them. They 
are natt^rfilly quiescent; inclined to submis'. 
sicrn by their habits, and willing to rever- 
icnce ail their superiors who behave to them 
justly and kindly. They deserve to be used . 
.Well. They deserve confidence. But op- 

{^ression and persecution may teach them to 
ift their gigantic arm, and then vain will be 
l^esistance. Let jurt wars then be wantonly 
undertaken, wjiich besides their injustice 
,and inhumanity, tend more than any thing 
^Ue, by increasing faxes, to compel insur- 
rection. The poor man hears great praises 
bestowed on the government he- lives under,, 
and perpetual panegyrics 6n the constitu- , 
/tion* He knows little of general politics.- 
^iHe judges from the effects he jEo^iiS'. He 
;knows,that maljt,* leather, caiidles, soap,- 
.salt, and windows, without which he can- 
not exist in ccAnfort, ^re so heavilylaxed as 

* r heard- a gFcai borough -monger of eleven or twelve thoufaiid 
a^ yelir ai£:rt, wHilc .he iield a glaft of Madeira in his hand tx> walh 
down-a.]>lbiitlfuI dinner, that hulU could not be reckoned anoon^ 

^,iht necessaries of the podr laborer, bccaufe he might driqktMilrr,: 

. vfthich is yery vAtlcsmt' 

Bh'2^ 
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sometimes to exclude him from obtaining- 
the scanty portion he would require* In re- 
turn for the defalcations from malt^'leatherv 
candles, soap, salt, and windows ; he sees 
pensions^ pkices, rich contra6lors, disgrace- 
fal, ruinous, and bloody wars. . Yet he ru 
scs up early, and goeth forth to his leork and 
his labor with cheerfulness. Is he not a 
worthy, respeflable member of society, and 
deserving of every indulgence ? Ought he 
to be insulted by opprobrious appellations; 
considered as of no political consequence, as 
possessing no rights, and little removed from 
the cattle ? Suppose millions of such. men 
in a country, ought not their wishes to be 
consulted, aiid a regard for their comfort 
and security to stop the sword, while emerge 
ing from its scabbard at the command of a 

MINISTJER? 

Great reforms usually come from the peo 
.-pie. They arc slow to anger, and submit in 
patience. But grievances may become in- 
tolerable ; and then tlieir 'energy displays it^ 
self like a torrent, that has long lain still and 
pMcid within the dam, which opposed it5 
course to a certain point, but could resist 
no longer. 

If ever any people should be roused to 
take their own. affairs iato their own hands, 
I hope they will refute the calumnies of the 
proud, by ailing with justice and mercy. 
All human creatures are weak and iallibk;. 
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kings and ministers have exhibited remarks 
able instances of , this common i mbecili ty • 
Great allowances should therefore be made 
for their errors and even crimes^ which pro- 
bably, originated in error. I wish to see the 
British government made as ^crfeft ias hu- 
man ingenuity and virtue can re^nder it ; but 
1 would effeft reform.in it, withaut injuring 
the person or destroying the life of the most 
pbnoxious individual. 1 woiild pardon much 
to, human infirmity. Not one drop of blood 
should be shed^ nor a single mite of proper- 
ty violated. No injustice whatever slioijld 
disgrace the wisdom of tlie people. Com- 
pensations should be made by the public to 
all individuals^ of Pill parties and persuasions^ 
when compelled to relinquish possessions or 
priviiegm IftwfuBy inb^Rited, or honestly 
iurquired. The most liberal, expanded 
g^enerosity should vindicate the honor of 
human nature, too long insulted. Minister* 
and grandees^ who form the aristocracy, 
-either of opulence of nobility, however ty- 
rannical and insoleni in the day of their pros- 
.perity, sho%Ud live oi^ the little space allot- 
ted to man, in a state of ease and affluence 
adapted to their habits and education* I 
wouid shew them how truly noble and glo- 
rious it is to forgive. And they could not 
.be fofmidaWe against an united people, ^i. 
For how.we^k, how transitory is man ?.... 
Deathi naturMj unprecipitated death, wfli 
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soon tame the haughjJest spirit Cliat evef 
swelled the fancied importance of a crown ^ 
and the infirmities attending" the approach^ 
of death, the gradual decays of age, wilt 
usually teach a less(H\ of unfei^ed humil<^ 

ity. ' : 

The people, at present, appear to be sunk 
in a political lethargy* But let not minisf 
ters confide too much in the symptoms. A 
calm precedes a storm# Long continued 
abases, heavy burdens, apd severe grievan- 
ces, without a dream of hope, may awakeoi 
the lion. Then, I think those who have 
shewn an inclination to set up a power unv 
Inown to constitutional freeclpm, and torere^ 
tier governiaent hostile to the people, may 
justly fear. 

And who, it may. be asked, arc tEey? 
I am happy in the opportunity of <leclar^ 
ing it my opinion, that the Ki wc is not a^ 
mong them. They are men to whom neither 
the King nor the people are dean They 
are, iii, a word, the oligarchy of borough^ 
monger Sr whose power is founded on an 
usurpations^ and whose assumed sove- 
reign TV isnolesd inconsistent with the 
real freedom of a king than of a people* A 
most respefVable society, not long ago, as^ 
sertcd in a petition to the House of. Com- 
mons, and offered to prove it at the bar* that 
ene hundred and fifty ^feur ^^» nominate 
and appoint a majority of th6 HoUs^^ HaS' 
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it not been suspe6led, that a wa r might have 
been made and . supported, to prevent the 
ainiihilation of this oligarchy ; by turning 
the attention of the people from a reform of 
parliament, and endeavoring to give a dead- 
ly stab to liberty. If the suspicion be well 
founded, this very circumstance is the sfrong-- 
fcst argument for reform vt^hich has^ever 
been produced. Oceans of blood and trea* 
sure J enough to relieve all the poor in the 
nation for many years, lavished to establish 
a despotism, inimical to the King, the pco* 
pie, and to human nature ! We have now 
reached the source of the evil, a source not 
so concealed as the fountain of the Nile. It 
is the corruption of boroughs, and the in- 
tcrference of ministers, peers, placejnerr, 
pensioners and expedlants, in parliamentary 
eleftions, which causes the sptrit of despot- 
ism to increase ; for nature, reason, and self- 
interest too, if they were not counterafied 
by corrupt influence, would revolt at it.... 
The egg would be instantly crushed^ if it 
were not constantly guarded and fostered in 
the warm, well-fortified nest of borough* 
influence^ dire6Ving all measures and dispos- 
ing of all patronage. 

But they are all honorable men, who are 
concerned in this influence. They may not 
be morally worse* or better than others in 
their situation. Their situation renders 
them politically iniquitous. The world is 
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governed by . men, and men by their pas- 
sions, and their supposed inter^st^ - But it 
is the business of laws to restrain them*... 
The people are bound to m atch the condutSi 
of all whose cotuiufl is influential on their 
welfare. Unlimited confidence should be 
given to no man, when the happiness of 
millions is concerned in the consequence$ 
of his aftions or counsels. 

** The common peoplc/Vsays a sensible 
author, " generally think that ^r^^r men 
have great minds, and scorn base aprons \ 
which judgment is so false, that the basest 
and worst of all aftions have been done by 
great men^ They have often distiirbecU 
deceived and pillaged the world; and he 
ivho is capable iAihz highest mischief is ca- 
pable of the MEANEST. He who plunders 
acountrj^ofa million of money wouldv.in 
suitable circumstances, steal a silver spoon \ 
and a conqueror, who stands and pillages a 
kingdom, would, in an humbler situation, 
rifle a portmanteau.'* I should not, there- 
fore, clKX)se to expose my watch or purse in 
a crowd, to those men who hare pluntlered 
Poland, if, instead of possessing a crown of 
jewels, and the pocket of submissive na* 
tions^ they had been in the circumstances 
of a Barrington^ Nor, though men should 
be called honorable^ will it be safe to trust 
our .liberties to their honor, without some 
collateral security ; especiall)'' when we see 
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them interfering with iand controlling elec- 
tions, contrary to express laws, and contra- 
ry not only to the dictates of honor ^ \mi of 
common honesty. They usurp a power for 
the gratification of pride and avarice, which 
they cannot hold but to the injury of the law- 
ful arid right owners. How differs this in a 
moral view frona robbery ? It differs in a 
political view indeed, inasmuch as it is infi- 
nitely more injurious to society. 

The opposers of reform, the invaders of 
the people?fi rights, are no less blind a«d 
short-sighted than meanly seifish. Let^em 
pour their venom on the people, and dispute 
popular claims to natural right, as much as 
they please; the people must at last tri- 
umph, and liberty will in time flourish all 
over Europe. Court parasites, and selfish 
grandees, will do right to use a little fore- 
sight ; to consider what revolutions may be^ 
by viewing what have been ; and not to ex- 
asperate mankind too much, lest the irrita- 
tion should produce, what God avert, san- 
guinary vengeance. 

I take my leave on this occasion, recom- 
mending, from the bottom of my heart, to 
men in power, measures of cokciliation. 
Let them come among us with healing in 
their wings. Let them concede with cheer- 
fulness, whatever cannot be denied without 
injustice. Let them shew themselves real 
friends to liberty and man. The English 
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nation is remarkable for generosity and 
good-nature. All their mistakes will be 
forgiven. There 'mill be no leading into cap* 
tivity^ and no complaining in our streets^ 
Mercy and truth shall meet together ; and 
righteousness^ and peace kiss each other. 
In a word ; let parliament be reformed. 
This measure will remove all grievances, 
^nd satisfy all demands. It will at once give 
permanency to the thrones and happiness to 
the jpeople. Kings will be republicans, in 
the true sense of that term ; and the spirit 
of despotism become the spirit of philan- 
ihropy^ 
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